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The trademark ef the Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE 


HERE. are a number of reasons why the policies 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company have 
been identified for years by a trademark, but 

the most important is the desire of the company to 
emphasize its willingness to stand squarely back of 
its promises. 

Year after year this trademark has stood for more and 
more in the way of sound indemnity and service, and 
Hartford policy-holders can now secure without charge 
the assistance of Fire Prevention Engineers whose 
competent advice will prove of value in keeping their 
properties free from fire. 

There is a Hartford agent near you who will bring 
the service of the company to you. If you do not 
know him, write to the company. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
‘write practically every form of insurance except life. 
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age of Wheatena. Also for a 

book of recipes aewing the 

many deli 

cal ways in which Wheatena 
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| On the family loeahilie table since IS/9 


Sit down to breakfast with a steaming-hot dish of Wheatena to start the 
day! Every spoonful of this old-time favorite, with its nut-brown flavor, 
invites another. 

That’s why Wheatena, for nearly a half century, has been the one su- 
preme breakfast food of America—why it is eaten regularly, year in and year 
out, in thousands upon thousands of homes — by millions of children and 
grown-ups. 

The plump golden grains of finest winter wheat are crushed and roasted to 
a rich golden brown, which brings the delightful flavor to its fullest perfection. 

Wheatena contains the whole of the wheat kernel—the vital, life-giving 
—the nourishing gluten, starch and phos- 
phates—everything needed for building and sustaining a strong, vigorous 
and healthy body. 

Serve Wheatena for breakfast. It’s ready for the table in three minutes. 

Your grocer has Wheatena, or will get it for you. 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 


~all wheat, nut-brown and sweet 
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‘Good-Bye- 
Im Very Glad 
to Have Met You” 


But he isn’t glad. He is smiling to hide his 
He would have given anything 
to avoid the embarrassment, the discom- 
fort he has just experienced. Every day 
people who are not used to good society 
make the mistake that he is making. Do 
you know what it is? Can you point it out? 


confusion. 


was going to meet his sister’s best 

chum—and that she was going to 
introduce him to one of the most charming 
young women he had ever seen. If he had 
known, he could have been prepared. In- 
stead of being ill at ease and embarrassed, 
he could have been entirely calm and well 
poised. Instead of blustering and blunder- 
ing for all the world as though he had never 
spoken to a woman before, he could have 
had a delightful little chat. 

And now, while they 


H* couldn’t know, of course, that he 
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conduct is sure to 
arise. If we know ex- 
actly what to do or 
say, the problem van- 
ishes. But if we do 
not know what to do 
or say, we hesitate 
and blunder. Often it 
is very embarrassing— 

especially when we realize just a moment 
too late that we have done or said some- 
thing that is not correct. 





are turning to go, he 
realizes what a clumsy 
boor he must seem to be— 
how ill-bred they must 
think him. How annoy- 
ing these little unexpected 
problems can be! How 
aggravating to be taken 
off one’s guard! It must 
be a wonderful feeling to 
know exactly what to do 
and say at all times, under 
all circumstances. 
“Good-bye, I’m very 
glad to have met you,” he 
says in an effort to cover 
up his other blunders. 
Another blunder, though Call 


Tipping ¢ 


tation 


JUST A FEW OF THE 
CHAPTER TITLES 

A Plea for Dancing 
Automobile Etiquette 
When the Bachelor is Host 
he Hotel 
Woman in tne Business World 
A Trip to the South 
At Tea-Room and Roof Garden 
The Origin of Manners 
Announcing the 
Responsibility for the Wedding 
How to Acknowledge an Invi- 


When to Introduce—and How 
Asking a new Acquaintance to 


Are You Sure of 
Yourself? 


If you received an invi- 
tation to a very impor- 
tant formal function to- 
day, what would you do? 
Would you sit right down 
and acknowledge it with 
thanks or regrets, or would 
you wait a few days? 
Would you know exactly 
what is correct to wear to 
a formal evening function? 
Would you be absolutely 
sure of avoiding embar- 
rassment in the dining- 


Engagement 












and examine the complete, two-volume set 
of the Book of Etiquette absolutely without 
cost. For 5 days you may keep the set and 
examine it at our expense. Read the chap- 
ter on wedding etiquette, on the bride’s 
trousseau, on speech, on dancing. Don’t 
miss the chapter called ‘‘Games and Sports” 
and be sure to read about the origin of our 
social customs—why rice is thrown after 
the bride, why black is the color of mourn- 
ing, why a tea-cup is given to the engaged 
girl. 

You be the judge. If you are not thor- 
oughly delighted with the Book of Eti- 
quette, if you do not feel that a set should 
be in your home—in every home—just re- 
turn it to us and the examination will not 
have cost you anything. 

Surely you are not going to miss this 
opportunity to examine the Book of Eti- 
quette free? We know you are going to 
clip and mail the coupon at once. 





room, the drawing-room, 
when arriving and when 
leaving? 

Everyone knows that 
good manners make ‘‘good 
mixers.” you always 
know the right thing to do 


he doesn’t realize it! Any The“ Bread-and-Butter Letter” 
well-bred person knows The Chaperon 

that he made a mistake, Self-Confidence Versus Conceit 
that he committed a social The Endless Round of Hospi- 
error. It is just such tality 

little blunders as these Guests and Their Duties 

that rob us of our poise The Young Country Miss 


Send No Money—Coupon 
Brings Books. 


When the Book of Etiquette arrives, 





and dignity—and at mo- 
ments when we need this 
poise and dignity more 
than ever. 


What Was His 





Why the Shy are Awkward 
Planning Surprises 

—and countless other fascinating 
chapters that you will read and 
re-read many times and find 
permanently helpful to you. 


and say, no social door will 
be barred to you, you will 
never feel out of place 
no matter where or with 
whom you happen to be. 
Many people make up in 
grace and ease of manner 








Blunder? 


Do you know what his blunder was? Do 
you know why it was incorrect for him to 
say *( 700d-bye, I’m very glad to have met 
you?” 


_ What would you say if you had been 
introduced to a woman and were leaving 
her? What would vou do if you encoun- 
tered her again the next day? Would you 
offer your hand in greeting—or would you 
wait until she gave the first sign of recog- 
nition? 

Many of us who do not know exactly what 
the correct thing is to do, say, write and 
Wear on all occasions, are being constantly 
confronted by puzzling little problems of 
conduct. In the dining-room we wonder 
whether celery may be taken up in the fin- 
gers or not, how asparagus should be eaten, 
the correct way to use the finger bowl. In 
the ballroom we are ill at ease when the 
Music ceases and we do not know what to 
Say to our partner. At the theatre we are 
uncertain whether or not a woman may be 

t alone during intermission, which seat 
the man should take and which the woman, 
hed precedes when walking down the 


Wherever we go some little problem of 


what they lack in wealth 
or position. People in- 
stinctively respect the well-bred, well- 
mannered man and woman. They are 
eager to invite them to their homes, to enter- 
tain them, to introduce them to their friends. 

Do you feel “alone” at a social gathering, 
or do you know how to make yourself an 
integral part of the function—how to create 
conversation and keep it flowing smoothly, 
how to make and acknowledge introduc- 
tions, how to ask for a dance if you are a 
man, how to accept it if you are a woman? 


Famous Book of Etiquette 
in Two Volumes, Sent 
Free for 5 Days’ 
Examination. 


You have heard of the Book of Etiquette, 
of course. Perhaps you have been wishing 
that you could see it, examine it, read one 
or two of the chapters. Perhaps, even, you 
have had a secret desire to have your very 
own little problems solved for you by this 
famous, authoritative work. 

Here is your opportunity to read, study 


glance at the illustrations, read the intro- 
duction, read a page here and there through 
the books. Look up and solve the little 
problems that have been puzzling you. 
Within the 5-day free period decide whether 
you are going to return the books without 
obligation, or keep them and send us only 
$3.50 in full payment. Remember this is 
not an order—it is merely a request for free 
examination. 

Clip and mail this coupon at once, before 
it slips your memory. There is no time like 
NOW to do it. Get it into the mail-box 
today. NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., 
Dept. 3912, Garden City, N. Y. 


Free Examination Coupon 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 3912 
Garden City, New York 


Without money in advance, or obligation on my 
part, send me the two-volume set of the Book of 
Etiquette. Within 5 days I will either return the 
books or send you $3.50 in full payment. It is 
understood that I am not obligated to keep the 
books if I am not delighted with them. 


Name S inl oan nasiaearontane 
(Please write plainly.) 
Adduess. 2. 670 663% TST TTD ace beer , 
oO Check this square if you want these books with 
the beautiful full-leather binding at $s, with 
5 days’ examination privilege. 
(Price outside U. S. $3.50 cash with order.) 
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LaSalle Extension University, Dept. hicago 
The Largest Busin Business Trainin Institution in the World 


American Poultry Journa! 


Idest, Largest and Bert 
a” yon? 25 cits. 
1 Yr. ing ‘2 YEARS $1 5 5 "irs. $2 


The Buiversity of Chicagn ; 
High School Course 
proves with closer acquaintance this simplif 


31st Year Division 9, "Chicago, Il. mj 
and frequent delving into the trea- Py ects all ontrance to 
sures of its pages. Choose those courses are Ret 


























. r AMERICAN SCHOO - 
books for Christmas gifts that will Joust. 1 959.4 Orenst Avs. & Sun Se LL bo ET a, Averages, ta, ral er es per issu as 
invest with appreciation and per- production; how to hated fo lint"Same ce ly. 
manency the remembrance of the eer AT HOME American Poultry Journal. 75-523 Pivmouth Ct. Chi 
donor. gatas 

Abingdon Books live longer than ees : 
the few days of the holiday season. to $10,000 Annually 
° . : otto br en. ‘ou can train at home ver 
by —_ they voice, the artistry Fame, Let errs ‘letters smiich may be easly followed Sees \ 
of their silent discourse, place them B Sood ir ars i Bi conferred. Ice book a wealth of information about food ee 
ammng Gs fevered viene of si sor cee seis fares oa a *SCONTROL TOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUcs 
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FAN aaien weigh t control diets, acid and 
™ bland diets, laxative and blood bulld- 
\\ ingdiets, and diets used in the correc- 
tion of various chronic mainte 


They are an enduring compliment 
to the finer sensibilities of the 





reader and a reflection of the giver 
of gifts. 

Make your selection from the 
volumes bearing the mark of The 
Abingdon Press. 


THE POT OF GOLD 


Words We Misspell 


IN BUSINESS 
By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., L.L.D. 
NEW BOOK that the business world has been 
long waiting for. Contains more than 10,000 
puzzling words that are spelt erroneously in 
commercial correspondence, besides an interesting 
collection of “‘staggerers"’ taken from spelling-test 
lists of the Civil Service Commission. Shows correct 
forms — divisions of words in writing and panting 


oe bookies, “EATING FOR 
FFIC * will be sent to 
- ‘ou on ae a ts of 10c to cover 
mailing cost. 





HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
612 Good Health Buildin 
Battle Creek 





and gives easily-memorized rules for formation 
_ = The vocabulary is conveniently arranged 
: one alphabetical order, permitting quick and easy 
reference. With this standard volume on her desk, 
te ——— Miv’ i ve 4 
ing Or wor vision. at corres mdence can 
be absolutely letter perfect. The book is handy size, A book that is doing vast good among the 
printed in large, clear type, 264 pages, handsomely nervously “run down” as well as the nervous dys- 
bound in green cloth with gilt fettering. A most peptics and insomniacs. It is full of sensible, 
valuable adviser for every one who writes. practical seems a cannot be found in the con- 

Price, $1.60, net; postpaid, $1.62. ventional ea 


t A : York Cloth. 225 pages. $1.26 net; by mail, $1.37 
6 See ee. See ee FUNK & WAGALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Pin Ncei, 
$5.00 for 15 MINUTES 


Mr. Chas. P. Sauer of Chillicothe, Mo., 
whose performance this is, tells us in a 
recent letter of his experience in obtain- 
ing new and renewal yearly subscription 
orders for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 

part of his communication reads: 


lies Control and How To It 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


By George Clarke Peck 
In the quaint, half-quizzical fashion which 
gives his books their charm, this gifted author 
suggests a few of the paths to the fabled treasure 
at the foot of the rainbow. But he never takes 
you there direct. He offers space and time to 
enjoy the scenery, en route. And he always sug- 
part more than he says. If you enjoyed his 
ier volumes, you will want this. If this is 
om first acquaintance with him, we predict you 
will wish to know him better. For, The Pot of 
Gi is more than an itinerary to the place 
where the treasure lies. It is in itself a pot of 
gold for the reader of these essays. 
Net, $1.25, postpaid. 
BEYOND SHANGHAI 
By Harold Speakman 
“One rarely comes upon so delightful a volume 
travel writing as Harold Speakman’s Beyond 
His purpose was not to visit and 
— to redescribe. the famous places of that 
country, but to live in intimate touch with the 
people, taking part in their day-by-day life and 
ing them at close range. As a result, he 
succeeded in collecting numerous unusual im- 
P which he recounts with whimsical 
umor.”’—Travel Magazine. 
we — yay. in color of paintings made 
author in China. 
Net, $2. 50, postpaid. 
THE CHRISTMAS CANTICLES 
By George Elliott 
This book is the fruitage of “nearly fifty 
years’ meditation at Christmas time on the 
Canticles of the Incarnation,” and has a dis- 
tinct message as an interpretation of the divine 
purpose in the sending forth of the Divine Son 
into the world. 
Frontispiece. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 
ROOSEVELT’S RELIGION 
By Christian F. Reisner 
Many books have been published relating to 
various phases of the life, character and services 
of the late President Roosevelt, but this is 
probably the only book that devotes itself exclu- 
sively to his a. which was such a definite 
element in his life. 


Tilustrated. Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


JAMES W. BASHFORD 
Pastor, Educator, Bishop 
By George Richmond Grose 
The story of Bishop Bashford’s life should be 
an inspiratjon, for it is an uninterrupted record 
of worthy serving according to ability and 
opportunity, as pastor and college president in 
America, and as bishop in China, in which land 
he invested the most fruitful years of his con- 
secrated life. 























“It was not a question of selling the proposi- 
tion to my customers, The Literary Digest 
speaks for itself.” 


The case of Mr. Sauer is typical of the hun- 
dreds who began by representing us in their 
spare time. Many who started in this way 
found the enterprise so profitable they are 
now well-paid Special Representatives who devote their whole 
time to the work. We require such salesmen in every community. 








You can do this work 


Let us tell you how you can adopt our part-time plan to 
suit your own particular situation. You will not obligate yourself 
in any way by filling in the coupon below and mailing TO-DAY. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST, Box 1768 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











Illustrated. Net, $2.00, postpaid. Gentl —I amd of earning extra money in my spare time. Please send the details of your plan. 
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TREES AS 
GOOD CITIZENS 


By Cuarves Laturop Pack 
President American Tree Association 






















JN simple words, with 
clear pictures this book 
tells fee to identify shade- 
trees; how to select varieties 
for every location; keeping trees 
healthy and all about trees. 
Cloth bound, 268 pages. 16 full color 
plates; 125 other illustrations. 
By mail, postpaid, $2.00. On approval. 


THE SCHOOL BOOK OF FORESTRY 


By the same author 

China is famine stricken because her 
forests were wasted. America has seen the 
danger and seriously taken up conservation. 
Every one has a part in it, for the trees 
protect us all. This book brings the clean, 
sweet, invigorating air of the forests into your 
home. 

Cloth bound, 159 pages, illustrated. 

By mail, postpaid, $1.00. On approval. 


AMERICAN TREE ASSOCIATION 
1214 16th St.. Washington. D. C. 





Irs NOT A HOME WITHOUT TREES 











WHAT EVERY PEACE 
OFFICER SHOULD KNOW 


The rigid instruction a man has to receive before 
he can be appointed on New York's State's splendid 
police force is minutely—and impressively—told in 
a new book—just from the press—titled— 


THE POLICEMAN’S ART 


Actos tn the wow York Some Ln mag 
Jor Police by George F. 
Superintendent New York nase Pontes. 


It describes not only how criminals are tracked 
crimes are unraveled, but as to matters affect- 


arra, he 
served. What constibutes evidence? Court pro- 
ceedings. Rights of prisoners. Finger ea. 
Extradition. Traffic and parking. The four 
ety. Jt's all so absorbingly tnieresting! And 
tt concludes with a detailed expla nation of felonies 
Inspector Albert 





B. Moore. 

















12mo, Flexible Cloth, $1.60, net; $1.62, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
$54-360 Fourth Ave. New York 
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linear Drawing and Practical Geometry 
By ELLIS A. DAVIDSON 

A splendid book of great value to practical 
men who wish to learn the application of 
geometry to trade and manufactures. 
Cloth, 262 pages. Profusely illustrated. 6 inches 
high and 4 inches wide. Price only $1.08 postpaid. 
Fank & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 











Earn $100.00 Weekly 


High class educated men and women wanted to sell 
the famous New Standard Dictionary, oe latest and 
Most complete Getieney peblehet Now being ad- 
everywhere. 1 commissions. Energetic 
tatives can earn $100 weekly and upward. 
with references, Mr. Hadley, Funk & Wac- 
Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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FARMER does not plough one half of a field 


twice instead of ploughing the whole field once. 


In the same way the advertiser in the Boston 
market must not duplicate his efforts in advertising 
to one group, and ignore the most fertile part of 
the field. The people of Boston fall into two dis- 
tinct groups. To sell his goods in Boston to the 
best advantage the advertiser must cover both of 


them. 


The four major newspapers of Boston are edited 
to appeal to one or the other of these two groups of 
people. The one group, which, judged by the way 
national advertisers spend their money, is the more 
productive section of the Boston market, is covered 
in its entirety by the Herald-Traveler. Only a 
minor fraction of it can be reached by any other 
paper or combination of papers. Three papers serve 
the other group in a practically identical way. 


To plough the whole field of Boston it is evident 
that the advertiser must, as most advertisers do, use 
the Herald-Traveler in combination with one of the 
other three papers. Those who are experienced know 
that advertising in the Herald-Traveler creates a 
prompt and well sustained demand that no other 
paper produces. None know this better than national 
advertisers, who year after year use more space in 
the Herald-Traveler than in any other Boston daily 
newspaper. 

The well-defined reasons for this are made clear in 
“The Road to Boston,” a booklet which the Herald- 
Traveler will gladly send when requested on busi- 


ness stationery. 
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PLOUGH THE WHOLE FIELD 








THE BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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Happy Husbands 


Fathers, Brothers and Others 
A Razor Ad to Women 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT! “The World’s Fastest Shave” in 
Superlative Finish to Make Men Folks Happy 


Men are talking about a new era in 
shaving. A way that gives the world’s 
fastest shave. And the smoothest. 


Included are a supply of barber's edged 
blades—the keenest cutting edge known. 
Blades kept so keen that once over the 


3 thin OS 


in a shave men 
never had before 


First—a super-velvet 
shave, going over the face 











~_ : face gives a velvet shave. No pulling, 
Millions of men already employ it. For it, : : M 
it offers joys undiscovered before. no scraping, as in old time ways. Pai s setae ‘ 
. econd—a qui shave. ey 
Now we suggest it as a Christmas delight Strops itself _ 78 seconds from lather ti 
for women to give. And men folks to Anotherdelightisthepatented AutoStro to towel. Only a super- 
@ P P . th 
each other. feature—the only razor that strops its keen blade can do it. Py 
Superlative finish oe — a — edge Third—a 78 second on 
. —a barber's edge—is assured for every super-velvet shave every ti 
Go today to any dealer's. Asktoseethe 4... day. The strop given - 
Valet AutoStrop Christmas set. $5.00 with the razor keeps up 
F ; a the edge of the blade. to 
You will have before you Strop and 12 blades in a th 
the world’s finest pieces of case that fits the beauty St 
shaving mechanism. And of the razor—everything by 
the most distinguished. complete— for $5. 365 ; - 
Richly finished, it speaks days of joy, year after year. N | - ‘- Uf your dealer th 
the language of luxury. If your dealer cannot supply ail Th 1S cannot supply you ! 


Men are proud to own 
one. A gift supreme, even 
to the man with a dozen 





you, use the coupon. We 
will mail you one. Other 





AutoStrop Safety Razor Co 
663 First Avenue, New York City 
or 83 Duke Street, Toronto, Canada 


superlative sets up to $25. 
Model C Sets, $1.00 and $1.50 


“*Strops its own dlades’’— Shaves, cleans, 
Strops without removing the blade. 


Enclosed is five dollars ($5.00), for which send me 


the 

7" 

razors. Ing 
one silver plated Christmas Valet AutoStrop Razor set, eri 
de 

on! 


complete with strop, blades and leather case, velvet 
t.Black... Blue.., Maroon. -, Green. «, Red: +. 


Valet Auto-Strop Razor |= 


City and State... ...ssseccccecceccccccncccceseees 








Sharpens Its Own Blades 
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THE “KLONDIKE OF THE BOOTLEGGERS.” 


This title has been won by Nassau, the capital city of the Bahama Islands, since Prohibition in the United States created there a new and 
The cases and kegs in this picture are awaiting shipment to America 








THE BOOTLEG CHALLENGE 


exaggerated phrase to describe the startling state of 
affairs to which the Administration calls the nation’s 
attention. 


\ SATURNALIA OF BOOTLEGGING seems to be no 


Inspired Washington dispatches tell us that the 
present Prohibition enforcement methods are ‘“‘debauching and 
debasing the entire country’; that the President is ‘deeply 
concerned over a belief that the moral fiber of the American 
people is deteriorating through the open disrespect shown for the 
effort to enforce Prohibition”; and that ‘“‘the growth of boot- 
legging, the temerity of rum-runners, and the serious insinua- 
tions against Federal enforcement officers have been worrying 
the Administration for some months,” until finally—‘‘ With 
Prohibition enforcement recognized as on the verge of absolute 
collapse in four States and in a condition of serious demoraliza- 
tion elsewhere in the country, President Harding considered to- 
day the issuance of a solemn public appeal to all good citizens 
to discourage bootlegging as a last-resort effort to administer 
the law.”” At the same time we read in Mr. Harding’s Marion 
Star that 125 Prohibition enforcement agents have been killed 
by bootleggers, and 3,500 wounded, since the Federal Govern- 
ment declared war on the rum-runners, while the fatalities among 
the bootleggers have amounted to less than fifty. 

When this situation forced itself upon the official attention of 
the President the fact was recognized as a challenge by both the 
“drys” and the ‘‘wets.” Both sides admit that we are approach- 
mg a dry-law crisis. But while the “drys” urge us to meet this 
trisis by a stricter application of the Volstead Law, the “wets” 
declare the law in its present form unenforceable, and insist that 
only by a liberalized enforcement act can we put the bootlegger 


out of business. ‘‘The opposition to light wines and beers 
which the country now so greatly favors, is coming chiefly from 
the bootleggers,”’ declares Jacob Ruppert, a New York brewer. 
“‘T predict,” says Bishop Thomas Nicholson, national president 
of the Anti-Saloon League, ‘‘that before we get through with it 
the Prohibition question will test the foundation of our democ- 
racy and will be as prominent in deciding whether it is possible 
to have an efficient democracy as was, from another point of 
view, the Civil War.’ 

President Harding’s deep concern about the Prohibition en- 
forcement situation was revealed in Washington dispatches 
which told how the Cabinet devoted a session to this topic 
without reaching any solution of the problem. A few days later 
a Washington correspondent of the New York Herald added 
this information: 


’ 


“Administration leaders, including the President, who have 
been studying conditions in Prohibition enforcement, have found 
no remedy for the situation. Since the Cabinet discussion last 
week a complete stocktaking by Secretary Mellon and others 
shows that enforcement is a failure. 

‘Secretary Mellon, in whose department the duty of enforce- 
ment lies, has no fault to find with Prohibition Commissioner 
Haynes, or his executive assistants. The Secretary believes the 
Prohibition office is doing effective work so far as it can, but that 
if it was three times as large it still would fall far short of effec- 
tively checking the manufacture, sale and use of intoxicants. 

‘‘Mr. Mellon believes a great army would be needed to obtain 
proper enforcement, and then it would be effective only with the 
cooperation of the citizens. ; 

‘Administration leaders have put the matter up to leading “dry” 
advocates of the country, who have been asked for suggestions 
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ELECTION “GAINS.” 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 
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STILL A LONG WAY FROM THE REINS. 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


WHY THE “DRYS” ARE SATISFIED WITH THE ELECTION RETURNS. 














as to the best procedure, or some means of meeting the issue. 
So far nothiag has been offered. 

‘Whisky, wines and other intoxicating beverages are flowing 
over all the borders of the United States. Much of this illegal 
importation is not by bootleggers or others who defy the law for 
profit, but by otherwise law-abiding citizens. Many in their 
travels carry trunkfuls of liquor. 

‘Consideration was given by the President to the issuance 
of a proclamation or appeal to the American people, but that has 
been abandoned.” 


These revelations, notes a Washington correspondent of the 
Newark Evening News, constitute ‘‘the first admission from so 
high an authority of how critical the enforcement situation is.”’ 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger welcomes the fact that ‘‘the 
Administration has lifted its head out of the sands of the more 
or less mythical Desert of Volstead and is minded to deal with 
the situation.” 

“The bootlegger must be supprest,’’ declares the Marion 
Star. One way to make Prohibition prohibit, declares the New 
York Evening Post, would be to arrest some of the prominent 
and respectable people who buy what the bootleggers sell. ‘‘A 
few arrests of these eminently respectable lawbreakers will do 
more to compel obedience to the Prohibition law than the ap- 
prehension of a score of bootleggers,’’ says The Post. For— 


“Tt is not the old-time frequenter of the back-alley saloon 
who is bringing law into contempt by his sly evasion of Prohibi- 
tion, but well-drest and good-mannered men and women of 
undoubted social standing. If less fortunate persons hesitate 
over the question of whether to obey or to disobey a law that 
‘ they do not like, their doubts are resolved on the side of law 
defiance by the example of those who would be horrified at the 
thought that they were encouraging a general spirit of law- 
lessness. 

““Mr. Harding is well advised in taking a position calculated 
to counteract the effect of letters of his which have been used 
to bolster up the agitation for a modification of Prohibition. 
Any other attitude would be at variance with the sentiment of 
the country. President Harding need have no fear of lack of 


backing in a determined effort to enforce an amendment which 
has been ratified by almost every State, and a law which has 
been reaffirmed in Congress every time an attempt has been 
made for its repeal or modification.” 


*“As long as the man who is dispensing illicit liquor from 
a bottle is arrested, while the promoters of liquor rings on a 
large scale are able to escape the law, there will be little 
accomplished in the way of effective enforcement of Prohibition,” 
declares the Canton News, which advises Federal prisons for the 
*‘men higher up”’ in the bootlegging business, and continues: 


*‘All the talk that is heard about liberalizing the Volstead Law 
or permitting the introduction of beer and wine is beside the 
issue. It has nothing to do with law observance, for persons with 
the disposition to violate the law will continue to do so. It was 
done when saloons were in operation, and it will be done again. 

“The claim that a majority of-the people of the United States 
are engaged in disregarding the Prohibition law must be accepted 
as the veriest nonsense. It is not true that even a majority of 
persons who favor liquor are violating the laws. The violators 
constitute a dangerous minority, and they should be dealt 
with in the severest manner to give them to understand that 
lawlessness must cease.”’ 


Some of the responsibility for the present enforcement situa- 
tion, deciares the New York Globe, rests upon the shoulders of 
President Harding and his advisers: 


‘For neither the President nor Congress has treated the Pro- 
hibition law sufficiently seriously when actual enforcement has 
been considered. This is shown in part by the character of the 
men appointed. No merit rule has ever been sought for the selec- 
tion of Prohibition officers. On the contrary, civil service has 
been expressly ignored. The men charged with the responsibility 
of enforcing the law are designated by politicians whe are often 
themselves opposed to Prohibition. 

‘Regardless of whether Prohibition is a permanent national 
policy or not, there is neither sense nor honor in the course which 
has been pursued. The Prohibition Act ought to be enforeed, 
and then, if it is unsatisfactory to a majority of the voters of 
this republic, it ean be repealed or modified in accordance with 
their desire.”’ 
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LEAKING. 
—Reid for the Albert T. Reid Syndicate. 
WHY THE “WETS” ALSO FIND COMFORT IN THE RESULT. 
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EXPECTING AN ENCORE. 


~—Williams in the Chicago Tribune. 








In this connection it is interesting to note that the National 
Civil Service Reform League has asked President Harding to 
recommend to Congress that it place the entire Prohibition en- 
forcement unit under civil service rules as a means of obtaining 
better enforcement of the Volstead Act. 

Turning to those organs of public opinion that doubt the en- 
forceability of the Volstead Act, we find the Brooklyn Citizen 
assuring the President that ‘“‘it is impossible to convince the 
average American that the still further attempt to do what ex- 
perience has shown to be impossible is to be made for more than 
a temporary political purpose,’”’ and reminding him of ‘‘the fact, 
abundantly established by American history, that no law to 
which a majority of the people are conscientiously opposed can 
for any length of time be enforced in this country.” 

The Buffalo Express interprets the President’s attitude as 
“practical admission that it has been found impossible to enforce 
the law,” and it remarks: ‘‘The conclusion, therefore, is that a 
law which public opinion does not support and which is con- 
stantly, flagrantly and generally violated would better pe modi- 
fied. The extreme ‘drys,’ however, are strong enough to resist 
any movement in this direction.” The Troy Times reminds 
its readers that ‘“‘the way to modification or repeal of the Vol- 
stead Act, if the people desire it, is through the ballot-box, and 
not by encouraging violations.” ‘‘If the Eighteenth Amendment 
can not be enforced, then it ought to be amended or repealed,” 
says the Pittsburgh Dispatch. The situation moves Representa- 
tive Tinkham of Massachusetts, a “wet,” to remark: 


“Tt has been patent for many months to all those who gave at- 
tention to the situation that enforcement was a failure and the 
flamboyant -claims of the ‘dry’ organization were not to be 
taken seriously. If an immediate change is not brought about 
the situation will become a national scandal.” 


A news item further informs us that— 


“*Wet’ leaders in Congress are praising the President for 


making known the true situation in the country with regard to 
enforcement of the Prohibition law. The President has ac- 
complished, they say, what many members of Congress have been 
endeavoring to do with only indifferent success because of the 
claims and denials of Prohibition Commissioner Haynes and 
others.” 


Representative John Philip Hill, of Maryland, a ‘‘wet”’ 
Republican, characterizes the enforcement of the Volstead Act 
under Commissioner Haynes as “futile, publicly scandalous 
and conducive to disrespect of all law’’; and he urges Congress 
to transfer the enforcement of the “dry”’ laws to the Department 
of Justice. ‘‘Why not change the law?” asks the New York 
World, which goes on to say: 


‘*Nothing has been said so far about the fallacy of the amend- 
ment and the law enacted under it, or about the impossibility of 
enforcing a statute which a majority does not uphold. It is 
quite true, as the Administration statesmen begin to discover, 
that the morale of officials and the public respect for all law are 
being undermined by a wide-spread disregard for this one sump- 
tuary statute. 

“But the difficulty is not with the officials or the public. It 
is with the law itself. So long as the Volstead Act remains 
as it is, disregard for at least one article in the Federal code 
will be as natural for most people as breathing, and the 
corruption of a large percentage of public servants follows as 
inevitably as night after day.” 


And in the evening edition of the same paper we read: 


‘Where is the trouble? 

“The people of the United States are not naturally a lawless or 
law-breaking people. There has been little legislation in their 
history that has caused such serious and increasing disturbance 
through the inability of reason to accept it. 

‘When a law is of such a nature that it utterly fails to com- 
mand the respect of large numbers of citizens whose intelligence 
and character can not be impeached, is our only conelusion to be 
that there is something the matter with these citizens? 

“Or is it within the bounds of possibility that there may be 


9 


something wrong with the law? 
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DEMOCRATIC PLANS 


HE DEMOCRATS CAME SO NEAR to earrying 

Congress that the Washington dispatches are full of 

talk of ways and means by which they may be able, as 
one correspondent puts it, “‘to ‘cash in’ on the promise which 
the recent election held out of clearly favoring winds for their 
party in 1924.” The Democratic party, as the correspondent 
of the independent Seattle Times admits, ‘‘has come back within 
striking distance of the presidency.’’ And the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee has ealled public attention to 
the ‘‘general desire among Democratic leaders for the immediate 


” 


beginning of an active Presidential campaign.’’ Democrats are 
now planning their future tactics, and enough is being said in 
the press to give some indication of the issues and candidates 
upon which the newly roused Democratic hopes are focusing. 
Leading Democratic journals like the Philadelphia Record, 
Louisville Courier-Journal, and New Orleans Times-Picayune 
warn the leaders against striking any false note which might 
shatter the party’s now present bright prospects. The Ken- 
tucky paper declares that all the party needs to do, to grasp the 
great opportunity before it, “is to be stedfast for principles of 
right and liberalism that have for 120 years given impulse and 
direction to its life, to be Democratic in fact as well as in name.”’ 

The Boston Globe (Ind.) expects ahead ‘‘something of a race 
to see which of the old parties grabs the liberal standard”’: 


“With La Follette, Borah, Johnson, Brookhart, Frazier and a 
number of other Senators listed as Republicans, it will not be sur- 
prizing if the old elephant of the G. O. P. makes a noise like 2 
bull moose in November, 1924. 

“Should that happen, the Democratic donkey will get a good 
many square meals in Wall Street, just as he did during the 
campaign of 1904, when Judge Alton B. Parker sat astride the 
animal’s back.” 


‘ 


But no ‘“‘square meals in Wall Street’’ for Josephus Daniels’s 
Raleigh News and Observer; it calls for ‘‘ militant progressivism.” 
Similarly, the Akron Times (Dem.) declares that ‘‘the Demo- 
erats can not afford to show the faintest trace of sympathy with 
the frank anxiety of the Administration leaders to serve special 
interests,” 
itself clearly on the public conscience as the party of the people, 
it can not profit greatly by the recent overturn.’’ As this Demo- 
cratic daily outlines what it thinks the party must do to insure 
its return to power two years hence: 


and that unless the Democratic party ‘impresses 


“‘Its logical policy in the present state of affairs is to avoid 
obstructionism except where principle demands it; to refrain 
from harassing the President on petty matters and to hold up 
his hands in every legitimate enterprise; to join hands with the 
progressive Republicans and Independents for the accomplish- 
ment of such needed legislation as can be enacted by such a 
combination; to keep the record straight and hold the Adminis- 


TO WIN NEXT TIME 


tration accountable for all its acts; to insist upon rational 
economy; to throw the searchlight upon every measure brought 
before Congress.”’ 


Noting the wide differences of opinion between the progressive 
and conservative wings of the Republican party, the Louisville 
Times (Dem.) sees an opportunity for the Democrats, and it 
calls for a program neither too conservative nor too radical: 


‘**Only the Democrats have the opportunity to give to the coun- 
try the liberal program it has demanded, avoiding the cliffs of 
Lodge-MeCumber toryism on the one hand and the vicious rocks 
of La Follette-Brookhart radicalism on the other. If they will 
evolve such a position as this in reference to legislation, speech, 
and pledge, and join it to a constructive international program, 
they will come to the elections of 1924 in the publie confidence.” 


In discussion of Democratic policies and leadership, it is im- 
possible to ignore the Democratic ex-President and the League 
of Nations. 
consider serious differences among Democrats over the Wilson 
policies. As The National Republican (Washington, D. C. 
cheerfully notes: ‘‘President Wilson’s friends are hailing the 


Republicans are not displeased over what they 


election result as a Wilson ‘vindication’ and an invitation to 
him to resume control of the Democratie party, while ‘Jim’ 
Reed, of Missouri, elected on an anti-Wilson and anti-League 
issue, points to the outcome as an indication of what the Demo- 
cratic party can do when rid of the Wilsonian incubus.” To 
the Wichita Beacon (Rep.) ‘‘Mr. Wilson’s obsession in regard 
to the League is going to be the big obstacle in the way of Demo- 
cratic success two years from now.” 

But there are. Democratic editors who argue that President 
Wilson was quite correct when he told his friends on Armistice 
Day that the Senators who killed the Versailles Treaty did not 
represent the United States, ‘‘because the United States is 
moving forward and they are slipping backward."’ Here the 
On Election Day, it 
says, ‘‘the forees and individuals active in the defeat of the 


Charleston Gazette (Dem.) quite agrees. 


Versailles Treaty were routed,” for ‘‘the ones who went down to 
defeat were in the most part the persons who subscribed to the 
policy of national isolation and the ones who, to get even with 
Wilson, went to the length of deserting the ones whom we were 
associated with in the war.” The St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.), 
but sympathetic toward the Democracy, agrees that while the 
League was not strest in the campaign, ‘‘ nevertheless, the leader- 
ship of Woodrow Wilson, not necessarily in person but in prin- 
ciple, is prophesied in the present Administration’s failure, and 
the public censure visited upon that failure.” And from the 
Akron Times comes a similar message: 


‘Slowly but surely the people of the United States are learning 
that the policy of isolation is a delusion and the fear of European 
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entanglements a bugaboo. They are beginning to understand 
out of bitter experience that our farms, our shops, our mills, our 
mines, our stores will never find genuine prosperity until the 
chaos in Europe is straightened out. This is the biggest job 
ahead of thc Democratic party, throwing the light of truth 
and common sense upon a theme that has been distorted and 
discolored and befogged by falsehood and prejudices.” 


If such are to be the issues, who, then, will be the standard- 
bearers in 1924? Running through the dispatches and editorials, 
a reader finds the following names mentioned as possible Demo- 
cratic presidential timber: Woodrow Wilson, Alfred E. Smith, 
Samuel M. Ralston, William G. McAdoo, James M. Cox, John 
Hessin Clarke, Henry Ford, James A. Reed, William R. Hearst, 
Osear W. Underwood, John F. Hylan, Edward I. Edwards. 

The Washington political correspondent of the Seattle Times 
(Ind.) hears from sources he considers reliable that Woodrow 
Wilson ‘‘is confident of full physical recovery and expects to be 
himself again long enough in advance of 1924 to give the ques- 
tion of another nomination good standing.”” Mr. Wilson’s idea 
that he can stage a ‘‘come-back”’ is undoubtedly, we are told, 
“based upon his belief that the League of Nations idea is stronger 
than ever before and it is bound to prevail.” But Washington 
opinion holds, according to this writer, that any such attempt by 
the ex-President will fail: ‘‘the Democrats will not try to warm 
over the dead ashes of 1920; or, if they do, they will hardly set at 
that task a man whose unpopularity, whether merited or not, 
did so much to overwhelm them in that year.” 

To the writer just quoted it seems that the religion of Alfred 
E. Smith—who is a Catholie—will probably be a bar to his 
nomination. Mr. Mark Sullivan, an experienced watcher of 
polities, is inclined to the same opinion. The Philadelphia 
however, “is very much inclined to believe that 
Governor-elect Smith, having demonstrated his ability to man- 
age the great State of New York as Governor, and having three 
times demonstrated his ability to carry the State for the Democ- 
racy, ought to be given every consideration by Democratic 
voters as prospective candidate for President in 1924.” 

Senator-elect Ralston’s claims for consideration in the next 
Democratic National Convention, observes the Syracuse Post- 
Standard (Rep.), ‘‘are based on his great resemblance to Grover 
Cleveland, physically, facially, and in mannerisms, and on the 
Proposition that if Mr. Cox runs for nomination a Middle 
Westerner will be necessary for his defeat.”’ In fact, it continues, 
“the Middle West choice seems to be centering on Ralston” 
and “‘his defeat of Senator Beveridge gives him a strong hold.” 

It is pointed out by Mr. Mark Sullivan in the New York 
Evening Post (Ind.) that the defeat of Senator Pomerene in 
Ohio makes it ‘‘again possible for James M. Cox to turn up at a 
Democratic National Convention as the Democratic favorite 
sof a big and doubtful state.” Another possible Ohio can- 
didate is seen in former Justice Clarke of the Supreme Court, 


Record, 


who, it is remembered by a writer in the Seattle Times, “left the 
Bench to devote himself to public affairs.” 

Several political writers point out that William G. McAdoo 
Mark Sullivan lists 
him as a “‘dry’’ and says that his backers “include the conserva- 


has a large and well-organized following. 


tive labor union men, the railroad workers, and not a few of the 
idealists who were associated with Wilson.” 

If MeAdoo is a “dry,” Governor Edwards of New Jersey is a 
foe of the Volstead Act. As the Jersey City 
Journal (Rep.) puts it, “the ‘wet’ and ‘dry’ issue is likely to 


“‘bitter-ender”’ 
be waged with unabated vigor in the next two years and 
Edwards will not be lacking opportunity to sit in the spotlight.” 

Senator Underwood is cited by Mark Sullivan as having a 
considerable ‘‘following of the solid kind of Democrat who 
wants a conservative candidate.’’ ‘‘The Underwood following 
Those who would nominate 
Speaking 
of Ford, Mr. Sullivan is of the opinion that ‘‘ Ford’s réle of ‘Jew- 
baiter’ would probably help him in the net rather than hurt 


is at one extreme of the party. 


somebody like Henry Ford are at the other extreme.’ 


him, because it would bring to him the allegiance of a consider- 
able number of the members of the Ku Klux Klan and others 
who include opposition to Jews as part of their body of so-called 


principles.”” ‘‘Henry Ford would make a rattling good candi- 
date,” in the opinion of not a few Democrats, reports the Jersey 


City Journal, which explains: 


“These enthusiasts point out that he, first of all, is a business 
man, and that a business man is sorely needed at the helm in 
Washington. They add that he was courageous enough to 
declare for a minimum wage of six dollars a day for the toiler; 
that he acquired a railroad and made it pay while virtually all 
other railroads were losing money, and that, psychologically, he 
had a tremendous advantage in having been the direct victim of 
Newberryism. Furthermore, they declare, there is another 
psychological advantage in the fact that a million or more Ford 
ears, infesting the roads of America, would be a constant adver- 
tisement for their creator’s candidacy. None of these things 
may square up with the essential qualifications desired in a can- 
didate for the high office, but aside from this, it must be con- 
ceded that Henry Ford is the biggest industrial figure in America, 
a distinction not without value in a Presidential campaign.” 


Mayor Hylan of New York and Mayor Thompson of Chicago, 
writes a New York Herald correspondent from that well-known 
politicians’ retreat, French Lick Springs, Ind., are ready to begin 
a ‘nationwide drive for the nomination of William R. Hearst for 
President in 1924."" ‘‘Speak for yourself, John,”’ retorts the New 
York Mayor’s Commissioner of Accounts in effect, when he says: 
“The man to carry the Democratic banner to victory in 1924 is 
Mayor Hylan.”’ But it seems to Mark Sullivan that Mr. Hearst 
is put out of the running because of his defeat in the New York 
State Convention by Governor-elect Smith that he ‘‘ will devote 
himself to putting forth some friend of his,” and that the 


friend is likely to be Senator James A. Reed of Missouri. 
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GOVERNOR ALLEN’S COURT THREATENED 


AS THE DEATH-KNELL of Governor Allen’s Indus- 
H trial Court been sounded by the voters of Kansas? 

In the recent election, it will be recalled, Kansas, a 
Republican State, elected a Democrat Governor for the third 
time in its history, and the chief issue in the campaign is said 
to have been whether or not the Industrial Court should be 
continued. According to William Allen White, editor of the 
Emporia Gazette, “‘the Court was vigorously supported in the 
Republican platform and vio- 


Little known in his own State, and altogether unknown outside 
of it. He is not an orator nor a campaigner nor’a prophet. 

“Mr. Davis was opposed by W. Y. Morgan, Republican, 
known to everybody in the State as ‘Billy’ Morgan. An affable 
gentleman, a good politician, an ideal campaigner. Editor of 
a centrally situated newspaper, he had the good-will and active 
support of almost every newspaper in the State in his campaign. 
He is the close personal and political friend of Governor Allen, 
who stumped the State in his behalf. 

““There was just this difference between the platforms of the 
opposing candidates. Mr. Morgan indorsed the Industrial 
Court. Mr. Davis denounced 
the Industrial Court. That 





lently denounced in the Demo- 
cratic platform. But the peo- 
ple elected a Democratic Gov- 
ernor pledged to repeal the 
law, and elected a Republican 
Legislature pledged to sustain 
the law.” In spite of the 
statement of Mr. Jonathan M. 
Davis, the new Governor, 
that one of his first acts will 
be to wipe out what the inde- 
pendent Philadelphia Public 
Ledger calls the “‘most praised, 
damned, and generally talked- 
about piece of labor legislation 
the United States has seen in 
years,” many editors observe 
that he is handicapped at 
the outset by a Republican 
Legislature. 

In the opinion of the inde- 
pendent Wichita Eagle, ‘‘the 
‘industrial court’ has failed 
completely in Kansas, and 
has been repudiated and 
shelved by an avalanche of 
farmer votes.”” But if this is 
the case, asks the New York 
Times (Ind. Dem.), “‘how can 
any one explain the defeat of 
other candidates of the Demo- 
cratic party on the State 
ticket, and the election of a 
Republican majority in the 
House of Representatives?” 
Despite this handicap, how- 
ever, the new Governor is 


From Wide World Photos. 








“STILL A FARMER, AND NOT A POLITICIAN,” 


says Governor-elect Jonathan M. Davis, Kansas’s third Democratic 

Executive. ‘‘His success was due to his homespun personality and 

to a record for conscientious service in the Legislature,”’ says one 

editor, but the successful candidate ascribes it to the farmers’ 
stand against Governor Allen's Industrial Court. 


was the only issue upon which 
they differed materially. ... 

“The Kansas _ Industrial 
Court is a commission com- 
posed of three men appointed 
by the Governor. The name 
‘court’ was given it to lend to 
it an odor of sanctity. It is 
in no sense a court, as Chief 
Justice Taft pointed out. It 
was created about three years 
ago for the avowed purpose of 
preventing strikes in essential 
industries. There was a strike 
on in the coal-mines then, and 
the law was passed in a wave 
of indignant passion that pos- 
sest the State. 

“Prior to the coal strike 
that was on at the time of the 
passage of the law Kansas 
never had known State-wide 
industrial disturbance, nor 
anything approaching that. 
Since the passage of the law 
Kansas has not known one 
moment’s surcease from indus- 
trial turmoil. The history of 
the thing has been just one 
strike after another. It would 
be vain to try to list and trace 
them all here. The strikes in 
the coal-fields became so com- 
plicated that not even the lead- 
ers of the coal-miners could 
keep books on them well enough 
to tell when they began or when 
they ended, what the causes 
were or who started them. On 
the other hand, the cases and 
disputes settled by the court 
are infinitesimal things, largely 
created for the purpose of be- 
ing settled, so far as one ob- 
serving at close range can tell.” 








expected to carry out his 

campaign pledge to nullify the work of the Court. ‘‘If he finds 
no other way of destroying the Court, he will seek to do so by 
vetoing all bills carrying appropriations for it,” predicts The 
Chicago Labor News. ‘Of course,” admits the Wichita Eagle, 
“Mr. Davis can not repeal the ‘Industrial Court’ law all by 
himself, but he can render it inoperative.”’ The editor of this 
paper, writing in the Baltimore Sun (Ind. Dem.), then proceeds 
to “‘give the people of the country, particularly of the East, a 
little light on the situation in Kansas,’”’ and how it came about: 


‘**Kansas is a Republican State. None more so. Kansas has 
had two Democratic Governors since the beginning. The first, 
George Glick, was elected in 1882. Another Democrat, George 
H. Hodges, was elected Governor in 1912, when the Republican 
party was split into two unequal and unpopular parts. Neither 
of these two was élected because of his personality or because of 
his democracy, but rather happened upon distinction, washed 
up by a troubled political sea and left standing, wonderingly, in 
a place of temporary political prominence. 

““Now Kansas, Republican as always, has elected another 
Democratic Governor. He is Jonathan Davis, farmer. Not a 
leader of the people. Possest of no earmarks of greatness. 


In spite of this and other indictments by Eastern and Middle 
Western papers, there are other editors who are sure that 
‘abandonment of the tribunal would be an unfortunate outcome 
of a freak election,” as the Philadelphia Bulletin (Ind. Rep.) 
puts it. Says The Bulletin: 

“The Kansas Industrial Court promised to demonstrate the 
practicability of adjudicating the differences between employers 
and employed over wages, conditions of work, hours of labor and 
other frictional questions, which too frequently eventuate in 
expensive and unnecessary strikes. é 

‘“‘Probably the Kansas court has made mistakes. Possibly 
it has become unpopular. But it is worth a longer trial and, even 
if it shall be abandoned at this time, it may be expected to reap- 
pear, as the logical complement of the existing judicial system, 
and as the guarantor of industrial peace.” 


“The Industrial Court Act was, and still is, an experiment,” 
agrees the independent Chicago Daily News. ‘‘ Moreover, 
Kansas is one of the sociological laboratories of a groping world; 
it should not discontinue prematurely a line of investigation 
and experimentation that is full of promise.” 
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HOW THE FRENCH-AMERICAN ROMANCE 
MAY BE RENEWED 


ERSHING AT LAFAYETTE’S TOMB, doughboys 

fraternizing with poilus, American marines saving the 

day at Chateau-Thierry, Presidents Wilson and Poincaré 
riding together through the streets of peace-enraptured Paris— 
and now a French statesman of eighty-one called ‘‘The Tiger” 
traveling from one American city to another appealing to huge 
gatherings and the huger audiences of newspaper readers to the 
end that America may remember the thrill of that romance and re- 
new the war-wrought bonds of affection and cooperation. For 
Clemenceau, the man, the news dispatches report a tremendous 
popular outpouring of admiration and applause, despite certain 
critical voices in the Senate. For France, there is an almost uni- 
versal expression of sympathy and affection on the part of edi- 
torial writers. It will be remembered that when Tue LirerRAry 
Dicest asked the newspapers of the country a year ago what 
they would have the country do if France were again attacked 
by Germany, 228 out of 273 promptly declared for another out- 
pouring of men and money for the rescue of the sister Republic. 
Yet more than half of these, 
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CLEMENCEAU LIFTS THE CURTAIN, 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 














it should also be remem- 
bered, were against any 
definite pledge of support 
through Treaty alliance or 
League membership. And 
so to-day, when Clemenceau 
pleads for a renewal of the 
romance, he meets with much 
sympathy, but it is acecom- 
panied by editorial reminders 
that any permanent friendship 
or close association between 
two nations must be based 
upon a unity of ideals and of 
interests; and that we can 
walk side by side only if our 
Thus by 
the press, as well as by some of 


aims are parallel. 


our Senators, the ex-Premier 
of France is being informed 
almost every day how the 
romance can be renewed, or 
why it can not be renewed. 





Tho Clemenceau came “to 





io ‘al 4h 
“WHY SUCH A COOLNESS, SAM?” 
—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


notice just what it is he asks of 
us, as set forth in speeches and 
newspaper interviews. He says 
he represents ‘‘in France those 
who would wish to see a closer 
entente between the French 
and the American people’; 
and if he could ‘‘ make the ties 
between us a little stronger” 
he would ‘‘be quite satisfied.” 
He pleads for ‘‘an American in- 
fluence in Europe that will pro- 
tect Germany against France, 
if necessary, no less than 
France against Germany.” 
The ex-Premier of France fears 
a Russo-Turko-Teutonie alli- 
ance. He believes that a 
powerful element in Germany 
intend war first upon the ex- 
isting Democratic Government 
there and then upon France. 
He gives an official list of 





forty-five separate discoveries 





educate America concerning 
Europe,” his tour, as the Springfield Republican notes, ‘‘should 
educate him concerning America.” 

America’s response to his appeal can be understood only if we 


by Allied representatives of 

hidden war materials in Germany. Clemenceau would like to 
make a “little League of Nations of three—America, England 
and France’’—which would “draw a barrier down between 
France and Germany and prohibit any one from 
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DEPENDS ON THE POINT OF VIEW. 
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—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


crossing.”’ Or, if America will enter no League, old 
or new, there sits at Lausanne a conference where 

iti ingland, France and Italy are all waiting for the 
Avert vst 3 Yankee. Go there, he says to America, and you 
ai will settle the Eastern question “because you can 
é do it, because the presence of America in Europe 
again will tell the Germans that they won't go 
further than certain limits, and because everybody 
will understand that there is a moral and material 
power that is to take possession of the world, 
not for domination but for freedom.” And, ‘‘if 
America and England say the word tliat they will 
not allow France again to be attacked, then France 
will set about at once for a radical disarmament.”’ 

Turning to American responses to these ap- 
peals, we find the Washington correspondents 
agreeing that not a dozen Senators would vote 
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for a definite treaty to protect France. And that the 
American people are still resolutely opposed to any further 
participation in European affairs is stoutly asserted by Senators 
and anti-League editors. 

**When we come to specific explanations of America’s recent 
coolness toward France, we find the pro-League St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat saying: ‘“‘The feeling of America toward France 
is one of sympathy and friendship but 


THE TEST OF THE IRISH FREE STATE 


“BRILLIANT, WILD, ERRATIC Englishman, gradu- 
ate of Cambridge, veteran of two British wars, but who 
since 1920 had devoted himself, heart, brain, soul, and 

hand to the cause of Irish independence,”’ to quote the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, “‘went West’’ when, ‘‘in the interests of a 
safe, free, and peaceful Ireland,” Erskine Childers was put to 

death by the Provisional Irish Free 





of the strong conviction that her 
course since the war has been politi- 
cally and economically unwise, promot- 
ing the very danger which she fears.” 
A more conciliatory French policy to- 
ward Germany is essential to any 
closer relations between the United 
States and the French Republic, agree 
the New York Globe, Journal of 
Commerce, Boston Globe (Ind.), Syra- 
euse Post-Standard (Rep.), Pittsburgh 
Sun (Dem.), Chicago Daily News 
(Ind.), Baltimore American (Rep.), 
and St. Louis Star (Ind.). 

A point made much of by such 
avowed friends of France as the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, and Buffalo Express is that 
France might do much to draw us out 
of our isolation and into sympathetic 
cooperation with her by prompt 
ratification of the Washington Dis- 
armament Treaties. 

But hope that America wiil some- 
how renew close relations with France 
is seen by the Brooklyn Eagle in recent 
statements by the three Americans 
who are supposed to represent the 
main divergent points of view on 
our foreign policy: former President 
Wilson, President Harding and Sena- 
tor Borah. The Eagle cites the 
Armistice Day utterances of Mi. 
Harding and Mr. Wilson on the 
responsibilities of peace, and it recalls 
that in his attack on Clemenceau, 








DE VALERA’S RIGHT-HAND MAN. 


Erskine Childers, British veteran of two wars and 
winner of the Distinguished Service Cross, who 
espoused the Irish Republican cause in 1920. He 
is the first leader of the Republican movement to 
be executed by the Irish Free State Government. 


State Government. ‘Technically his 
offense was that of carrying an au- 
tomatic pistol,” notes the New York 
Evening Mail, ‘“‘but actually Childers 
was the brains of the De Valera Re- 
publican movement which has been 
responsible for so many killings 
throughout Ireland, including that of 
the brilliant Michael Collins.” 

The effect upon Ireland’s future by 
this; the first execution of an irregular 
leader, regarded by many as the real 
genius of the De Valera faction, 
is variously interpreted by different 
editors. That it weakens the Re- 
publican Army is conceded on all 
sides. President Cosgrave, present 
head of the Free State, believes that 
his National Army will overcome the 
armed resistance of the Republican 
forces by the first of the year, accord- 
ing to the Dublin correspondent of 
the New York Times. The net which 
gathered in Childers, it is said, was 
part of an offensive launched a month 
before a huge Republican offensive 
Four Dublin 
irregulars, who were caught in this net 


was scheduled to begin. 


with firearms on their persons, paid 
the penalty with their lives a few 
days before Childers was executed, 
and President Cosgrave says of these 
executions in an interview with The 
Times correspondent that— 


*“They have already had their effect, 
and I am informed that a considerable 








Senator Borah said: 


“If the great Powers of Europe will write a treaty under which 
Europe can live; if they will do justice to the subject peoples of 
Europe; if they will abandon the principle of imperialism; if 
they will announce, instead of a policy of force, one of justice 
toward other people; if they will adopt a polity that looks to 
peace and not to war, that looks to reconstruction and not to 
destruction, that looks to upbuilding and not to dismember- 
ment, and bring their program to the American people, they will 
find as sympathetic accord here as they will find anywhere in the 
world.” 


In these three statements The Eagle sees a common hope for 


“‘world peace based upon justice.’’ And it comes to the con- 


clusion that— 


“*Clemenceau has done no more than reiterate what Woodrow 
Wilson has said about the negation of the Armistice. He has 
asked no more than President Harding asked when he appealed 
to the American people to recognize their duties to civilization. 
And what he seeks for France and for the world is nothing more 
or less than the kind of peace described by Senator Borah. He is 
pleading eloquently and earnestly for such a peace. It would be 
a supreme tragedy if the small differences over ways and means 
which alone separate the American people and prevent them from 
earrying out their great purpose should destroy the hope that 
M. Clemenceau’s mission has revived.” 


quantity of arms has already been 
put away as a result of them. If the irregulars sent us word 
that they would surrender their arms, I would persuade the 
Cabinet to stop the executions. They are intended as a de- 
terrent, and once the rebellion was ended there would exist no 
necessity for them. 
‘*We are anxious to stop executions, but that would be only 
upon the complete disarming of the irregulars. No truce can 
be contemplated which is not based upon that condition.” 


That conditions in Ireland are still far from settled is gathered 
from another part of the same interview, which gives us a picture 
of Southern Ireland’s seat of Government at Dublin to-day: 


‘A fortnight ago it was not a difficult proposition to penetrate 
unquestioned into the offices of the Free State Government, but 
to-day conditions have changed. With fixt bayonets, sentries 
stand behind barbed-wire at the Merrion Square buildings, 
while the roofs are covered with bomb-proof netting. Callers 
at the massive oak front door are surveyed through a slit. 

“Inside at the top of the stairs a post has been established 
behind a bullet-proof shield through which an aperture for 
rifles and a machine-gun has been cut, and soldiers and detectives 
here betray an inquisitive spirit which would prove decidedly em- 
barrassing to any person seeking to enter with nefarious designs. 

“The military situation is regarded as distinctly improved. 
Altogether there are 30,000 men in the National Army, while the 
effective strength of the opposition is stated to be 3,000.” 
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Eamon de Valera’s threat that ‘‘blood will flow”’ because 
of the execution of Childers is causing profound uneasiness 
throughout Southern Ireland, it is said. Reprisals promised 
by De Valera for the death of his right-hand man may lead to 
a new and even darker chapter in the distrest island, says the 
London correspondent of the New York Tribune. Several editors, 
therefore, in consideration of De Valera’s fiery temperament, ques- 
tion the political expediency 


ANOTHER SUPREME COURT SHIFT 
E “DARK HORSE” who walked into the United 
States Supreme Court recently and donned the robes 
of an Associate Justice is a practising lawyer of St. 
Paul, fifty-six years old, and a Democrat. ‘“And,”’ remarks the 
Albany Knickerbocker Press, ‘‘Mr. Pierce Butler, successor to 


‘ Associate Justice William R. Day, Republican, will as a Demo- 


erat aid in balancing the 





of so sensational an execution 
as that of Childers. These 
include the Springfield Re- 
publican, the New York 
Times, and others like the 
Boston Post, which calls the 
execution of Childers a 
“tragic blunder,” while the 
Brooklyn Citizen and the 
Albany Knickerbocker Press 
believe ‘“‘the matter could 
have been better handled.” 
On the other hand, cables 
the London correspondent of 
the New York World, “‘it is 
certain that if the Free State 
Government had _shirked 
its responsibility regarding 
Childers it would have de- 
stroyed its moral authority 
in Ireland, and the rebellion 
would have been strength- 
ened.”’ This is the attitude 
of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, Rochester Post-Ex- 
press, Brooklyn Eagle, New 
York Evening World, and 
the New York Evening Post. 
“Tt should serve as a warn- 
ing to Valera,” thinks the 
Erie Times, for, the Brooklyn 
Eagle explains, “‘since the 
Free State has carried mar- Copyrighted t 2 jonal Ni 
tial law to the extent of 
shooting Childers, it will 
have to shoot De Valera if 
it catches him.” 











“A LAWYER, NOT A POLITICIAN,” 


says the New York Times of Mr. Pierce Butler, nominated by 

President Harding to fill the vacancy in the Supreme Court created 

by the resignation of Associate Justice Day. Mr. Butler is the 
youngest member of the Supreme Court. 


political complexion of the 
Court.” There are now six 
Republican and three Demo- 
cratic Justices, and of these 
Mr. Butler is the youngest, 
according to the New York 
Sun, five of the present 
members being in their six- 
ties, one in his seventies, 
and one in his eighties. Jus- 
tice Day, say Washington 
dispatches, resigned in order 
to devote his undivided at- 
tention to his duties as umpire 
on the American-German 
Claims Commission. 
Immediately after Justice 
Day’s Wash- 


ington correspondents began 


resignation, 


to speculate on his successor. 
Ex-Ambassador Davis, and 
Senators Shields of Tennes- 
see, ‘Walsh of 
Pomerene of Ohio, and Un- 
derwood of Alabama were 
named as possible selections. 
But Chief Justice Taft and 
Senator Kellogg of Minnesota 


Montana, 


are said by the New York 
World to have urged the 
selection of Mr. Butler, a 
corporation lawyer. The fact 
that he had acted as legal 
adviser for certain railroads 
served as an excuse for the 
Socialist majority of the Mil- 
waukee City Council to adopt 
a resolution declaring that 








“Tn the setting up of a new 
Government,’ points out the 
Baltimore American, ‘‘the first requisite is the ability to form- 
ulate a program and stick to it. This is what the Free State 
has been doing.” As to the effect the Childers execution 
will have on Anglo-Irish relations, the Baltimore daily reminds 
us that— 


“Tt is safe to say that, whether by accident or design, the Irish 
themselves could have committed no act more helpful to British 
approval of their Government than the execution of Childers. 
This may have a ferocious sound, but there is nothing ferocious 
about it. The chief danger to the permanency of the Irish 
structure lies not now in Ireland, but in England. The triumph 
of the Conservative party and the overthrow of Lloyd George 
gave the Irish die-hards in the British Parliament new hope, and 
this striking illustration of Irish determination and ability to 
carry forward the processes of a safe government should have a 
disastrous effect on the die-hard group who have asserted all 
along that not only was Ireland undeserving of independence, 
but that she was incapable of maintaining it. 

“Bonar Law is committed to the policy of Irish freedom and 
he very likely will have, in any event, sufficient Conservative 
support, together with the Lloyd George and Labor support, to 
effect ratification. But the determined course of the Free State, 
as strikingly evidenced in Childers’ execution, will silence effec- 
tually the thunder of the die-hards, and it may win their votes.” 


“it is a crime to appoint 
Mr. Butler.”” The La Follette progressive group in the Sen- 
ate also joined with representatives of organized labor in 
criticizing the appointment, yet in the opinion of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger and other representative dailies ‘‘the 
appointment would seem to have been a judicious one,” 
to quote The Ledger. 

‘‘Altho there is no politics about the Supreme Court, it 
pleases the public sense of fair play to see a Republican Presi- 
dent put a Democrat on the Bench,” observes the New York 
Times. That Mr. Butler was appointed solely on his merit 
is generally agreed, altho the Brooklyn Eagle fears he is ‘‘ too 
conservative.””. ‘‘Mr. Butler’s fame has not spread beyond 
relatively narrow bounds, yet this is not to his discredit,” 
observes the New York World, while a Washington dispatch to 
the New York Evening Post tells us that— 

‘“‘Mr. Butler was retained a number of years ago by an impor- 
tant group of railroads to look after their interests in connection 
with the physical valuation legislation. About two years ago 
he was retained by the Government of Canada as its counsel in 
the proceedings to determine the price which the Grand Trunk 


Pacific Railroad Company should be paid for its. properties 
when they were taken over by the Government. Mr. Butler 
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ONE OF THE SCORE OR MORE OF REASONS FOR FEDERAL REGULATIONS OF AVIATION 








In this tragic accident at Hartford, Connecticut, one of many in the United States in the past year, Lieut. John Blaney, U 
burned to death when his airplane caught in a tree, fell to the ground, and exploded. 
control Lieutenant Blaney would not have been permitted to fly so low, and that trees surrounding a prospective flying-field would be cut down. 





. 8. Air Service, was 
Witnesses of the disaster say that under Government 








contended that the Canadian Government ought not to 
pay anything in addition to the upset price, and he won his 
easé. 

**In 1910 Mr. Butler was appointed special counsel for the 
Government by the then Attorney-General, George W. Wicker- 
sham, in the prosecution of the Chicago meat-packers, under in- 
dictment for violation of the Sherman Act. 

**In recognition of his ability in cases involving the valuation 
of public utilities, Mr. Butler has recently been retained by the 
city of Toronto to handle its case in fixing the valuation at which 
its traction system is to be bought by the city.” 





TO CURB RECKLESS AVIATORS 


HE HEAVY FATALITIES among American aviators 

during the past few months bring to public attention a 

demand which seems strange to such wide-awake news- 
papers as the Washington Star, New York Globe, and Cleveland 
Plain Dealer—a demand by the growing aeronautical industry for 
governmental control of civil aviation. ‘‘Protestations against 
governmental interference in business are often common, and often 
bitter,” notes the Boston Transcript, “‘but a request for direct 
réstriction is a distinet rarity.’’ Nevertheless, several compara- 
tively recent occurrences, dangerous in the extreme to innocent 
spectators, have served to bring into the limelight of publicity 
the need for national air laws. Among them may be mentioned 
the swooping of an airplane pilot over the assemblage at the 
dedication of the Lincoln Memorial, at Washington, interrupting 
the President’s speech and frightening the spectators. To the 
Seattle Times this “stunt”? indicated “‘a callous disregard for 
human life,” for, as the Milwaukee Sentinel points out, ‘‘the 
least little mistake on the part of the pilot, or a trifling mechan- 
ical mishap, might have brought the machine crashing down 
into the throng.” 

Forty other nations, we learn from a bulletin of the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce (New York), have enacted laws 
governing the operation of civilian aircraft, ‘while the United 
States strings along with Abyssinia.” Yet ‘‘cross-country 
flying,”’ as the Washington Star reminds us, “‘is distinctly inter- 
state in character, and a national aircraft code is quite as essen- 
tial as interstate commerce regulation or Federal navigation 
laws.”” Already, it seems, the Senate has passed the Wadsworth 


Bill, providing for the ereation of a Bureau of Civil Aeronautics 
under Secretary of Commerce Hoover. ‘‘Then,”’ we are told by 
the New York Evening Post, ‘‘it went to the House, where it is 
now sleeping in the arms of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce.” the conservative 
New York Times: 


Meanwhile, declares 


**Any one who can command the purchase price may acquire 
an airplane and operate it for pleasure or profit. Many second- 
hand machines are sold to speculators who want to turn an ‘hon- 
est penny’ by offering their services to the first comer. Managers 
of fairs succumb to the temptation to engage aviators without 
looking into their qualifications. No license is required of these 
speculative operators, and there is no guaranty that their ma- 
chines are sound. While accidents in the well-regulated air 
mail service are infrequent, there are many needless fatalities 
in the course of the year among unattached aviators and their 
patrons—needless because there is no adequate inspection and the 
operators are not under the necessity of proving their skill and 
experience. It seems preposterous that an examination is not 
required of them when the driver of an automobile can not get a 
license until he satisfies the State Motor Department that he is 
competent.” 


The Wadsworth Bill, if enacted into law, would, it is said, 
provide for the inspection and licensing of all airplanes in use; 
‘‘it would bring under control the ‘stunt’ pilots and irresponsible 
‘gipsy’ pilots and their fatal operations,” avers the New York 
Evening Post. 

“The time has passed when the aviator should be regarded 
as in a class with the circus performer,” thinks the New 
York Evening Mail, and, as the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
points out: 


“Tf an autoist were to make a contract with the managers of a 
fair to entertain the crowd by driving his machine at 100 miles 
an hour and steering it with his left foot, or by making it turn a 
somersault over a fence or by detaching one of the front wheels 
while at full speed or by turning a back handspring from the run- 
ning-board without slowing down, the public would think the 
man crazy. Yet not one of these suggested absurdities would 
be any more ridiculous than the things a trick aviator performs 
or tries to perform by way of public entertainment. 

“‘The airplane should be considered a servant of mankind, not 
a mere plaything. Its usefulness both in peace and war is as- 
sured. It is time, however, to put a stop by law to the foolhardy 
stunts of daredevils in the air.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


TAnRIFFs are passed but not forgotten.—Boston Herald. 


TALKING about unsecured paper, there is the election pledge. 
Wall Street Journal. 


Hats off to Japan if she would rather keep a promise than a 
province.— Boston Herald. 


WELL, it’s nice of Turkey not to demand an indemnity from 
the Allies.—Shreveport Journal. 


CueEeEr up. If you freeze to death, part of the joke will be on 
the mine owner.—Asheville Times. 


Axsout all the League of Nations has done so far is to wish the 
United States belonged.— Toledo Blade. 


A CULTURED man is one who has a lot of information that 
isn’t worth anything to him.—Jndianapolis Star. 


Tue so-called Prohibition Navy proves that there’s many a 
ship ’twixt the eu’p and the lip— New York Tribune. 


Looks from here as if John Bull had started for Normaley. 
He'll meet Uncle Sam coming back.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


You can cure a Red by giving him a fortune, but there's 
nothing you can do for a yellow.— Wall Street Journal. 


Tue election result sounds tbe call of the nation for fewer 
fence-riders and more fence-busters.—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Tue Sultan of Turkey insists that he has not quit his job just 
because he ran away from it. He talks like a striker.—Canton 
News. 


Many 100 per cent. Americans seem to be making an unpa- 
triotic choice between the flag and the flagon.—Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot. 


Russra is to have a new minister for trade and commerce, 
What will do her most good is an evangelist to stage a revival.— 
Manila Bulletin. 


AMERICANS generally regret that dollars for Near Eastern 
relief can not be accompanied by bullets for Turkish murderers, 
—Pueblo Chieftain. 


Henry Forp makes $264,026.41 a day. We are glad we are 
not Henry. We could never have nerve enough to take a day 
off.— American Lumberman (Chicago). 


Tue Mussolinian ministry announces a “nothing for nothing” 
foreign policy for Italy. That is an improvement upon the 
“something for nothing’’ policy other European diplomats have 
pursued in recent years. — 


Tue Irish will have won when they are one.— Washington Post. 


Curer up. The next coal strike is nearly five months off.— 
Asheville Times. 


Forest fire statistics show too many hunters are blazing 
their trails —Akron Press. 


Tue best future for Hog Island would be to make it @ prison 
for profiteers.— Washington Post. 


WE aren’t surprized that California voted for dry enforcement. 
There’s a raisin.—Columbia Record. 


‘**PROSPERITY comes in cycles,” says an expert, the best of 
which is the try-cycle.— Washington Post. 


At any rate, these numerous conferences serve as breathing 
spaces between rounds.— Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Tuey are always appropriating public funds in Illinois to find 
out who has.— American Lumberman (Chicago). 


Tue primary reason back of the suspension of the Appeal 
to Reason is that it didn’t.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Henry Forp tells young men to spend .something on them- 
selves—buy a flivver, of course.— Wall Street Journal. 


Some of the big guns were silenced on that,November I'l, but 
others at once began work on their memoirs.—Anderson Herald. 


Nor the least of the deposed Sultan’s troubles, one surmises, 
are the impending suits for non-support.—Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. 


Tue resignation of Senator Newberry is a hard blow to the 
orators who have been demanding it.—American Lumberman 


(Chicago). 


WE have always viewed with sympathy and approval the club 
activities of the women, but their gun activities alarm us.— 
Columbia Record. 


ProuiBiTIon has come to stay. The people who say it won't 
last used to talk the same way about grapefruit and now they 
like it.—Toledo Blade. 


A Cuicaco woman shot her husband when he wouldn’t go to 
church. She was going to get him to heaven one way or another. 


—American Lumberman (Chicago). 
> 


““Siitks,” says The Fairchild News Service, ‘‘ will play a most 
prominent réle in women’s spring apparel. Crépes continue to be 
the most prominent.”’ That’s what comes from all this husband- 

shooting business. — American 





Seattle Times. 
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One of the great disappoint- 
ments of a football game is that 
the cheer leaders never seem 
to get injured—New York 
Tribune. 


\ 
\ 


\ 





Now that the flapper is dis- 
appearing, we must look about 
for something else to blame for 
everything.— DubuqueA merican 
Tribune. 









Now that airplanes can 
travel 248 miles an hour, pedes- 
trians ought to be glad that one 
ean not walk on air.— New York 
Tribune. 


Ir is just as well that justice 
is blind; she might not like 
some of the things done in her 
name if she could see them.— 
Sioux City Journal. 


A Datuas court says a man 
has the right to get dz-unk in 
his own home. Thus is the 
sanctity of the home pre- 
served.— Dallas News. 





\ 


\ 
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MAYBE HE'LL BE A GOOD BOY NOW. 
—Hanny in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


Lumberman (Chicago). 


Tue Turks are the soul of 
honor. When they break a 
solemn pledge they are willing 
to make two new ones to re- 
place it.—Dallas News. 


|| 





“*Wuat sounds worse than a 
phonograph almost run down?” 
inquires one paragrapher. A 
pedestrian who is almost run 
down. — Asheville Times. 









“No war unless the people 
vote for it,”’ says a suffragette, 
but adds nothing about an in- 
vading people who don’t wait 
to vote.— Wall Street Journal. 





Tuart doctrine about being 
our brother’s keeper is all right 
except that we always seem 
to be the brother and never 
the keeper.—Ohio State Journal. 


An alarmed European econ- 
emist asks what Russia and 
Germany haveincommon? Itis 
what they lack in common that 
counts. — Wall Street Journal; 
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CLEMENCEAU’S “IF 


66 F WE HAD KNOWN” that the peace conditions would 
not be kept, ‘‘we would have gone to Berlin,” said Mr. 
Clemenceau in his first American speech, and the declara- 

tion is taken as the text for comment by some French editors, 

who, as one American correspondent puts it, “feel humble or 
wise after the event.”’ But they have no apology fo offer for the 
way in which “The Tiger” 


WE HAD KNOWN” 


be puerile if it is not backed by writing and signatures. 
what we must have.” 


That is 


In contrast to such praise of Mr. Clemenceau, it is noted by the 
Paris correspondent of a New York newspaper that from some 
French official circles declarations are reported to the effect that 
Mr. Clemenceau’s data are “exceedingly faulty.”” Correspon- 

dents indicate also that the 





addrest the Americans, for 


French Government are keen 





they believe he spoke at once 
“‘without heat and at the same 
time without mincing matters.” 
Some newspapers speak of 
him as “‘the most recent of 
the Pilgrim Fathers’? and in 
the Paris Midi we read: 


*‘Most of our orators who 
have crossed the Atlantic have 
thought themselves obliged to 
cover their discourses with 
flowers. Some of them have 
talked in rhetoric. Others 
have put their hands on their. 
hearts and said, ‘ Lafayette.’ 

“Right at the start M. 
Clemenceau has shown that he 
knows how to speak in friend- 
ly, firm language, such as suits 
Americans. There are not too 
many balanced sentences, not 
too much emphasis, no flowers 
on tombs, but simple truth, 
almost platitudinous, and an 
air of adding ‘if you don’t like 
it you can get out.’ 

*““M. Clemenceau seems to 
be living up to the American 








to have it understood that 
Mr. Clemenceau speaks only 
for himself, because they are 
“hopeful that at theimpending 
Brussels financial conference, 
with a German 
headed by the new Chancellor, 
William Cuno, a rapproche- 
ment between France and Ger- 
many and a great step toward 
the settlement of European 
differences will be realized.” 
In Germany, official circles 
are reported as saying tuat 
some of Mr. Clemenceau’s ac- 


yovernment 


eusations are too far-fetched 
to answer, unofficial 
opinion given to press corre- 
spondents at Berlin reports 
the German Governrent as 
“stamping the former French 
Premier’s allegations about 
secret and illegal manufacture 
of war material as absolute 
invention.’’ Baron von Lersner, 
once head of the German peace 


and an 








motto, ‘Live every day so that 
you ean look every man in the 
eye and and tell him to go 
to . But even more than 
his frankness, it is the pro- 








A FRENCH WAR-TIME TRIBUTE. 
A “Tiger Truck" speeding to the front. 


delegation to Versailles, and 
now a member of the Reichstag 
and foreign affairs expert for 
the People’s party, Hugo Stin- 


—tLa Baionnette (Paris, 1918). 








found sincerity of his words, 
rarely found among politi- 
cians, which will be most to the taste of this giant people.” 


The Paris Journal des Débats believes that if Mr. Clemenceau’s 
words are listened to with as much attention as there seems to 
be enthusiasm for his appearance in America, they ‘“‘can not fail 
to affect American opinion.” In France, it declares, his words 
can not be read without emotion, both at the tragic truths they 
tell and at the figure of the aged ex-Premier, “‘ without ambition 
and without political aim, starting forth on so momentous a 
pilgrimage and placing his ever-young patriotism at the service 
of his country.”’ The Paris L’Jntransigeant says Mr. Clemenceau 
went to America to confess his fault, and therefore ‘‘much 
should be forgiven him.” His fault, we read, was to have 
“halted the war and risked the fulfilment of victory because he 
relied on the blood-bond between the Allies to guarantee that 
the peace conditions would be strictly kept.’’ He sinned in good 
faith, according to this daily, which adds: 


“Tt is these errors so committed that he has gone to America 
to explain to.our Allies in the war. He will show them that he 
was wrong to take them at their word when they made promises 
which they could not keep. Will the remorse of the ‘Tiger’ 
awaken the remorse of the United States? Their applause will 


nes’s group, gives the Berlin 
correspondent of the New York Herald the following statement 
on Mr. Clemenceau’s charges: 


“*T can not believe that even such an ardent enemy as Clemen- 
ceau said such monstrosities, such colossal falsehoods. Can a 
man, even if he has but a smattering knowledge of German con- 
ditions, voice the possibility of Germany preparing for a war 
of revenge now? France has millions under arms—whites and 
blacks—part of them on German soil. We have 100,000 soldiers 
—hardly enough to maintain order in Germany. We are ac- 
cused of manufacturing cannon. What about the control com- 
mission that supervises our factories day and night? 

“Clemenceau is reported to have said that German treaties 
with the Russians and the Turks are preparing for a war of 
revenge. Have we not made the Rapallo Treaty openly, and does 
not everybody know its purport? But France and Poincaré gave 
arms to Turkey three months ago and thereby fought England. 

‘*The peace of Versailles was to be a peace of justice in opera- 
tion. It is not, M. Clemenceau. Don’t you remember your 
last speech as Premier before the French Chamber, when you 
said the Treaty was a continuation of the war by other means? 
If Clemenceau does not lie—and I can not believe it of a man 
like him—tbe report of his speech surely must be incorrect.”’ 


President Hermann Mueller of the Socialist party is quoted by 
this correspondent as saying: 
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‘A cannon can not be manufactured unseen. - A big factory is 
required, and in all the big factories there are workers’ councils, 
who would object to such manufacture. Most of the workers are 
Socialists or Communists, but even those who are Democrats, 
would oppose the construction of arms. You ean hide cannon 
but you can not build one secretly in this age of telephone, tele- 
graph and espionage. And what about the interallied missions? 

‘“‘As for our treaty with Russia, there is nothing secret about 
it. During the present period of shifting governments in Ger- 
many it is impossible to make secret treaties. For Germany to 
ally herself with Russia or Turkey for a war of revenge would 
make Germany a battle-field. No reasonable person can suppose 
that Germany wants to destroy herself.” 


A characteristic example of German press retorts to Mr. Cle- 
menceau’s speech appears in the Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger, from 
which we quote as follows: 


“The whole character of this man, to whom in his lifetime mon- 
uments have been dedicated on French soil, is afflicted with all 
the symptoms of that morbid overexcitement which has to-day 
become distinctive of France. There is no more use analyzing 
the well-known misrepresentations which Clemenceau is formu- 
lating in America than there is reason for controverting the 
falsifications of the story whose design is to paint France as peace- 
loving and Germany as thirsting for revenge and lusting for war.” 











A GERMAN THRUST. 


French reconstruction “consists in erecting a series of Clemenceau 
monuments for Germany to pay for under the Treaty.” 


—Simplicissimus (Munich). 











In reply to charges that the French are keeping black soldiers 
in Germany, Mr. Clemenceau is quoted in a Boston Associated 
Press dispatch as saying “there are no black troops of occupa- 
tion in the area of occupation of the enemy,” and he added: 


“In the second place I have seen black American troops at 
the front, and they stood the fire with bravery, too. 

“Of course, this has nothing to do with the question of whether 
we are militarists or not. It is an attempt of German propaganda 
to oppose France and America and obscure what is really the 
great question. 

“The Germans and all of our foes had been killing enough of 
our white men, and 100,000 black men fell gallantly fighting on 
‘the frontiers of liberty,’ as Woodrow Wilson called them. We 
are not going to deny them a place in history.” 


The Literary Digest for December 9, 1922 
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RICHES OF ALSACE-LORRAINE 


NE OF THE RICHEST PARTS of France is Alsace- 
Lorraine, which is destined to become an even greater 
factor in her export trade than it is at present, say 

British trade investigators, who point out that from an importing 
point of view Alsace-Lorraine deserves the close attention of 
British trade. To get a quick reward for their endeavors, how- 
ever, and to meet the fullest weleome, they must interest them- 
selves in the development of the port of Strasbourg and its 
traffic, writes a special correspondent of the London Morning 
Post, who tells us that plans have been made which promise to 
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A BRITISH BOUQUET. 


Mr. CLemenceav: “I want you twe birds to understand each other 
better." —Punch (London). 











make Strasbourg the greatest distributing center of Eastern 
France. The port’s natural hinterland, he points out, stretches 
as far south as Lyons and St. Etienne, and as far east as Creusot, 
Dijon, Epernay, and Rheims. For fuel purposes, if German coal 
is considered, the hinterland may be said to extend southwards 
to another department, and he proceeds: 


“Tt is intended to provide for this traffic which, it is expected, 
will come as soon as the public become fully aware of the fact 
that Strasbourg is the economic center not only of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, but also of a large portion of ‘old’ France from the stand- 
point of international trade. 

‘The authorities have almost completed a new oil port at the 
mouth of the old port, where, I understand, both the Standard 
Oil and the Shell companies have already reserved berths. They 
have arranged to build a series of new docks to the south of the 
old docks and alongside a new freight sorting yard. In these 
plans, the possibility of a Rhine canal being built between 
Strasbourg and Basle is recognized, but not counted upon. 
Without it, the improvements are needed. 

“The principal benefit to be gained from the aménagement 
of the Rhine will probably be the supply of cheap electrie cur- 
rent, causing many more factories to be built in the neighbor- 
hood. The point of transhipment from sea-going vessels to the 
1,200-ton Rhine barges will probably still be Antwerp, tho if 
certain preferential Customs arrangements did not exist be- 
tween France and Belgium—arrangements granted in the latter's 
favor as a mark of France’s appreciation of the attitude of 
Belgium in the war—Rotterdam would come in for a share of the 
traffic.” 


This correspondent relates that in the Moselle Department, 
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the iron and steel manufacturers feel that the worst is over and 
that before long many more furnaces may be going. He dis- 
eust with a prominent industrialist the question of pig-iron 
being exchanged on a private commercial basis with Germany, 
and learned that while it is true that negotiations toward this 
object are under way, they are ‘“‘not likely to reach a conclusion 
soon.”” The Lorrainers would like such an exchange ‘‘for part 
of their output,” says this informant, but not for so great a 
tonnage as was exported to Germany before the territory be- 
came French again. The 


The Literary Digest for December 9, 1922 






GERMANY’S BUSINESS CHANCELLOR 


66 HIS IS A BUSINESS CABINET, standing above 
parties and partizanship,’’ declares Mr. William Cuno, 
Germany’s new Chancellor, who points out that its 

policy will be ‘‘first bread, then reparations,” and he éxplains 

that ‘‘this policy is the policy of the nation’s self-preservation, of 
the strengthening of Germany’s economic life, to be followed by 
the best possible performance of treaty obligations after urgent 

German 


requirements are 





French have great hopes in 


covered.” The cabinet is re- 





connection with their mechani- 
eal engineering industries, and 
wish to protect them, according 
to the writer, who says further: 


‘“*A tremendous business, 
even for these times, is being 
done by the textile interests 
of the Colmar and Mulhouse 
neighborhoods. In the past, 
and even now to some extent, 
the buyers have been Ger- 
mans. These do not seem to 
mind what price they pay, 
and so much has been exported 
to Germany lately that people 
are asking what the Germans 
ean be doing with it. 

“The mechanical industries 
of both the upper and the lower 
Rhine departments have re- 
gained their former activity 
in a fair measure, and the 
potash mines are carrying no 
stocks. With their condition 
an unfavorable comparison is 
afforded by the tanning and 
foodstuff interests of Stras- 
bourg, as also by the salt- 
mining interests.”’ 





The great problem before 
Alsace-Lorraine appears to be 
whether she can divert all her 
exports into new channels, and 
tho general conditions are 








A VISION OF GERMAN INDUSTRIAL RESURRECTION. 
—Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 
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garded as a model of 
ingenuity” by Berlin 
observers, who point out that 
six members of it are Parlia- 
mentarians and six are not. 
Of the six members of Parlia- 
ment two are Centrists, two 
Democrats, and two of the 
German People’s party. An- 
other instance of Mr. Cuno’s 
business ability, it is said, is 
the balancing of the 
most important ministries by 
choosing a ‘‘reactionary,”’ Dr. 
Becker, for the Ministry of 
Economies, an ‘‘ardent Repub- 
lican,”’” Mr. O6cser for the 
Interior, and Baron von Rosen- 
berg, described as 
having ‘‘no particular political 
complexion,” for Foreign 
Affairs. One Berlin corres- 
pondent writes that ‘“‘the days 
of the passive policy of fulfil- 
ment and pleas and protest 
are believed to be over, and 
Cuno, von Rosenberg, 
their associates are expected to 
pursue an aggressive business 
policy.”” The Berlin corres- 
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better there than elsewhere in 

France, ‘‘several important industries are all but stagnant.”’ 
More outlets must be found, because France, tho gaining as 
a nation from the addition of this rich territory, “will never be 
able to absorb a large portion of its surplus output.” 





RHODESIA’S SELF-DETERMINATION—By nearly 3,000 out 
of 15,000 referendum votes, the people of southern Rhodesia have 
decided against incorporation in the Union of South Africa, and 
the Montreal Star gives as the chief reason for this expression of 
self-determination the fact that the Rhodesians, who are mainly 
British of intense loyalty to British ideals, ‘‘fear the influence 
in the union of the Dutch Nationalists with their avowed goal of 
separation from the British Empire.”” They have done this, 
says the London Saturday Review, in spite of the obvious financial 
and other advantages offered by the union, and it adds: 


) “What gives point to this conviction is the fact, as we noted 
in a previous issue, that the Government of General Smuts is now 
confronted by a formidable combination of the Nationalists, 
who are of course Dutch, and of Laborists, who are more or 
less anti-British. The Rhodesians have every right to decide 
for themselves. Yet an independent Southern Rhodesia has a 
| difficult task before it, particularly as regards finance. - It will 
have to find money, for instance, to purchase the railways and 
‘other properties, such as administrative buildings, of the British 
South Africa Company, which must be taken over. But we do 
not doubt that when it comes to London for loans its require- 
ments will receive the most sympathetic consideration.” 


pondent of the New Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung advises us that Dr. von Rosenberg is 
best informed of men about the Balkans, and on Near East polities 
generally is fully at home,” while Dr. Cuno is well equipped to 
meet ‘‘all the complexities of western problems.’””’ The Hugo 
Stinnes Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung hails the new cabinet as ‘‘ the 
first post-revolutionary ministry composed entirely of professional 
men.”’ The previous method of selecting ministers according to 
party affiliations, it tells, us, has been disapproved by the German 
people, and success is predicted for the new Government if it will 
go to the root of matters and ‘‘stamp out unproductiveness in all 
branches of the government and of industry.”” The only opposi- 
tion Chancellor Cuno will have to meet, it seems, will be from the 
Communists, and an organ of this party, the Rote Fahne, confirms 
such a prediction when it says that the Cuno Cabinet will seek to 
realize the Hugo Stinnes program of ten instead of eight hours a 
day for the working class, and it calls upon the Workers’ Congress 
to organize the proletariat for ‘“‘defense against plutocratic op- 
pression.”’ The Socialist Vorwaerts attacks Dr. Johannes Becker, 
an industrial and agricultural magnate, who is Minister of 
Economies, and one of the German People’s party representa- 
It declares the stabilization of the mark to be the crux 


‘ 


‘one of the 


tives. 


of Germany’s condition, and expresses its belief that any remedial 
measures taken will be at the expense of the working classes. 
This Socialist daily also fears that an attempt will be made to 
increase production by extending the eight-hour day to ten hours. 

















According to the Berlin Boersen Zeitung Mr. Cuno is “‘a poli- 
tician of profound understanding in the best sense of the wo 
while the Berliner Tageblatt pictures him as “‘a man of compro- 
mise, whose strength lies in negotiation and in sizing up men.” 
This daily adds that he is “accomplished” and “‘of a graceful 
and dignified personality.”’ Berlin dispatches tell us that he is 
only forty-six years old and in 1917 abandoned a distinguished 
career in the German administration, after he had won the 
title of Privy Councilor, to take over the management of 
the Hamburg-American Line. One correspondent writes that 
he has ‘‘ performed miracles in putting that war-enfeebled con- 
cern once more on its feet’’ and that ‘“‘between times he has 
served as economic expert at mest of the post-war conferences, 
including those of Versailles, Spa, and Genoa, and thus has come 
into contact with the foremost Allied statesmen and economists, 
including the American representative on the Reparations Com- 
mission.” It is recalled also that in 1920 Mr. Cuno and Mr. W. 
Averill Harriman of New York, chairman of the United American 
Lines, negotiated an affiliation be+ween the Harriman shipping 
interests and the Hamburg-American Line. To the Berlin 
correspondent of the New York Tribune Chancellor Cuno 
states that it is his intention to devote his own and the 
new Government’s energies ‘“‘toward an understanding between 
Germany and the Allied Powers for equitable adjustment of the 
reparations problem and the economic revival of Germany, 
along the lines indicated in Germany’s latest note to the Repara- 
tions Commission.” 

The German note to ‘the Reparations Commission, re- 
ferred to, we learn from Berlin press dispatches, contends that 
final stabilization of the mark can be possible only after the 
reparations question has been definitely settled in accordance 
with Germany’s capacity to pay. Since Germany can not await 
such a final settlement, it is claimed, she proposes a provisional 
one, but, even to achieve this, foreign assistance must be forth- 
coming. The Reichsbank is said to be in readinéss to place 
500,000,000 gold marks at the disposal of the Government for 
the purpose of stabilization, and the project, according to these 
dispatches, depends upon the following conditions: 

‘“‘First—Germany must be freed for three or four years from 
all payments in cash or in kind under the Treaty of Versailles, 
altho she will continue to make deliveries in kind for the 
devastated areas so far as these do not entail any increase in her 
floating debt. 

““Seeond—Germany considers she should receive a minimum 
of 500,000,000 gold marks from foreign banks.”’ 

Fulfilment of the foregoing conditions is considered necessary 
by the Reichsbank before it gives the gold sum named from its 
reserve, and we are told that the money advanced by the Reichs- 
bank and by the foreign banks will be administered by ‘an 
independent board.’”” When the progress of stabilization is 
sufficiently advanced the German Government will issue an 
internal gold loan, and we read further: 


“Half the proceeds of the internal loan and the full yield 
from the foreign loans will be utilized to cover the payments in 
cash and in kind due under the Versailles Treaty, and the other 
half of the proceeds of the internal loan will be applied to the 
requirements of Germany’s own budget. 

“These measures, it is declared, will enable Germany to bal- 
ance her budget, check the increase in her floating debt and 
discontinue discounting Treasury bills with the Reichsbank. 

“Germany, moreover, states that she will abolish all dis- 
pensable departments, reduce the number of officials, avoid 
unproductive expenditure, restrict legislation entailing additional 
expenditure and reorganize the government enterprises on a 
productive basis. 

“Germany will take all requisite measures to increase pro- 
duetion, while retaining the eight-hour day as the normal work- 
ing day, and will restrict the importation and consumption of 
luxuries and alcohol. 

“In order to execute the foregoing plans, Germany proposes: 

“First—Final settlement upon the amount of Germany’s 
obligations at the earliest possible moment, so that these obliga- 
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tions, together with the liquidation of the loans, can be met from 
the budget surplus. 
““Second—Freedom from payments in cash or in kind under 
the Versailles Treaty, with the reservations previously mentioned. 
“Third—Convocation of a conference of international finan- 
ciers with regard to the bank credit to be accorded to Germany. 
“*Fourth—Adoption of the suggestions of the German Govern- 
ment regarding equal economic rights for Germany.” 





AMERICA’S DEMAND AT LAUSANNE 


SEEMS FUNNY TO THE FRENCH that after all the 
odium that has been heaped upon them here for their so- 
called pro-Turk policy, America should rise at the Lausanne 

Conference and make a demand that dismays the Allies and 
delights the Moslem. America’s declaration against secret 
treaties at Lausanne, as communicated by our Italian Ambassa- 
dor, Richard Washburn Child, and his speech of what is called 
“‘advice to all nations to adopt the open-door policy,” is taken by 
some French editors as ‘‘direct encouragement to the Turk.’’ 
The reason, as the dispatches relate, is that the chief ‘‘secret 
treaty”’ is one that divides Turkey’s Mosul oil-fields among 
Britain, France, and Italy. The “open-door”’ policy would en- 
title America to a share in this division, but it would also bring 
up again the question of Turkey’s rights, and so the Turks are 
naturally jubilant. The Paris Temps correspondent at Lausanne 
fears this American interpolation ‘‘may gravely compromise the 
work of pacification begun at Lausanne” for it “‘ publicly sup- 
ports the thesis which Turkey and Russia have been using as 
their essential arm against England.” This informant adds that 
furthermore the United States ‘‘runs a risk, which she seems to 
have forgotten, of having her own arguments used against her, 
for Russia is making use of the very same idea at Angora to pre- 
vent the success of the negotiations of Admiral Chester.” The 
Paris Journal des Débats says America’s attitude may be summed 
up thus: ‘‘We do not wish to assume any responsibility, nor to 
consent to any sacrifice; but we intend to reserve for ourselves 
the same advantages as those States which are running risks.” 
“‘Pertinax,”’ in a Lausanne dispatch to the Echo de Paris, says: 
“At least it permits us to ask the Government in Washington, 
‘Are you disposed to assume direct responsibilities in the Orient?’”’ 

In London the Westminster Gazette weleomes Ambassador 
Child’s speech as ‘‘at least a recognition that the United States 
can not wholly disinterest herself in European problems,” but if 
she is to formulate rules for Europe “‘she must be prepared to 
take her due share in overcoming Europe’s difficulties.” Says 
the Lausanne correspondent of the London Daily Chronicle: 


**Mr. Child’s emphatic declaration amounts specifically to a 
denial of validity of the San Remo triparite agreement allocating 
the percentages of the Mosul oil-field to Great Britain, France and 
Italy. At the same time it puts a thick spoke into the wheels 
of secret diplomacy that were already in fast motion, for the 
allocation of the Mosul oil-field is an essential part of the deal 
upon the northern frontier in Mesopotamia. It aims at nullifying 
in advance any secret agreements made already by Angora or 
any other Government. . . 

**Meanwhile it is unlikely that this American intervention 
is regarded as calling for a reply. The opportunity, nevertheless, 
may be taken of drawing American attention once more to the 
fundamental contradiction inherent in a policy which simultane- 
ously claims a decisive voice in the settlement of affairs all over 
the world and yet obstinately declines all responsibilities.”’ 


A London Labor organ, The Daily Herald, characterizes Mr. 
Child’s intervention as a “bland diplomatic way of announcing 
that America would not permit any sharing of the loot behind 
her back, and that when it came to oil, the Standard Oil would 
insist on its share.” Meanwhile Lausanne dispatches report 
Lord Curzon, the British Foreign Secretary, as authorizing an 
official statement to the press that England support the American 
“open-door” policy in Turkey, and regards the San Remo agree- 
ment for division of the Mosul oil district as null and void. 


















































UNDER WATER FROM JUNE TO SEPTEMBER, 





1922. 


SCENE IN THE FLOODED PALO VERDE VALLEY. 








TO TAME THE FLOOD-MAD COLORADO 


T THE MERCY of a “great and 
A that vast agricultural and horticultural hothouse, the 
Imperial Valley. An empty desert in 1900, it now 
supports 75,000 people and twenty towns and produces $100,- 
000,000 worth of crops a year. Made fertile by waters drawn 
from the Colorado River, those same waters are a constant 
threat to its very existence; for the valley lies 287 feet below the 
level of the sea, while high above, 47 feet above sea-level, rides 
the temperamental flood-mad Colorado, separated from the 
valley only by the low sand-hills of the delta plain built by the 
river. Through centuries of geologic time the Colorado has 
alternately poured its main current into what is now the Imperial 
Valley, and through its present channel. Now, when man has 
turned the old lake-bed into a garden, the pendulum swings back. 
Seventeen years ago the river began to force its way through the 
irrigation canals back to its old settling ground and the valley 
has been saved from destruction only by almost superhuman 
energy and the expenditure of millions in building levees and 
dams. Besides the constant threat to a garden spot 50 per cent. 
larger than Rhode Island, with 650,000 acres under close culti- 
vation, other cultivated areas in the lower Colorado Valley have 
been flood-swept this year. So the Government, writes Mr. 
Edgar Lloyd Hampton in The American Review of Reviews (New 
York), has at last decided to try to end forever the terror of the 
Colorado by controlling its waters many miles above the menaced 
region. He tells us: 


pitiless river” lies 


“The fact that Imperial Valley lies below sea-level is not in 
itself a cause of great concern. The cause of concern is the 
Colorado River, the dangerous character of whose habits and 
proclivities is not paralleled by any other river on earth. 

**The Colorado is the largest carrier of silt of any river in the 
Western Hemisphere. Each year it carries from the uplands of 
the seven southwestern States 120,000 acre feet of alluvial soil, 
and discharges that vast accumulation at various points along 
its lower levels. The river, during centuries of silt deposit, has 
erected across its point of discharge into the California Gulf a 
huge wall or barrier of silt, which blocks its progress and tends 
continually to turn it back away from its natural outlet. More- 
over, it has built for itself an elevated bed, hemmed in by 
parallel levees of its own manufacture; and over this the Colo- 
rado rides high and menacingly above the borders of the sur- 
rounding country. 

“The situation at once becomes apparent—Imperial Valley, 
287 feet below the level of the sea, while upon a curved ridge high 
above its eastern and southern sides, clamors a huge river which, 
always temperamental and unreliable, puts forth at certain 


periods of the year incessant efforts to escape from its confines, 
invade the lowlands, and submerge the ranches and towns. If 
it ever should succeed, Imperial Valley could never again be 
reclaimed; it would become once more as formerly it was, a vast 
inland sea. 

“The fight on the part of the settlers to prevent this tragic 
dénouement has been both intense and continuous. An extensive 
series of levees has been built, fifteen to thirty feet in height, and 
sixty miles in length. They are supplied with steam-shovels, 
trains of dump-cars, and other flood-fighting equipment, while 
along their tops run sixty miles of railroad tracks, for use in 
repair and extension work and in case of sudden emergencies. 

“These emergencies, it must be said, have repeatedly arisen. 
Once in the year 1909, and twice in 1910, it. broke its bounds 
and destroyed millions of dollars’ worth of property. In 1906 it 
broke a main levee, and permanently inundated 50,000 acres of 
farms and homes. 

“This year, early in June, the river wiped out almost half the 
Palo Verde valley, hopelessly submerging two towns, ruining mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of standing crops, and rendering several 
thousand persons homeless. The saving fact is, that this region, 
since it does not lie below sea-level, can be reclaimed. 

‘**During their many years of struggle with the elements, the 
flood-fighters of Imperial Valley have found it necessary to resort 
to many ingenious expedients. This year what is known as the 
Peseadero Cut is being utilized. Peseadero Cut dams the chan- 
nel of the Colorado at a point where it flows westward on the 
Mexican side, cuts it off and diverts the waters southward 
through Mexico, thus relieving the pressure. This cut was origi- 
nally 500 feet in width and some four miles in length. Into it the 
waters of the Colorado were turned, and very soon thereafter the 
Peseadero Cut was 3,000 feet in width, fifty feet deep, and 
running like a mill-race. 

**Such, then, is the critical situation confronting the people of 
Imperial Valley. To meet this situation they have expended 
during the past seven years $2,750,000 in protective work, each 
dollar- of which was contributed by the owners of land on the 
American side of the boundary. This year the cost of protection 
work alone will reach $500,000. One year, the Southern Pacific 
Railway offered timely assistance; out on the levees it ran one 
trainload after another of rock-filled flats, and dumped them— 
engines, flats, and all—in an effort to prevent disaster.” 


I? Imperial Valley were the only area endangered, the people 
of the Southwest might view the situation with greater com- 
placency; but it is not, Mr. Hampton tells us. The same 
process of erosion has created a similar contingency in other 
districts. Over an area 200 miles in diameter, extending inland 
300 miles from the sea, including three large and important com- 
munities and several smaller ones, these same or similar condi- 
tions are annually met and combated: 
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“The acreage, the number of 





cities and homes, and institutions 
involved, would read about as 
follows: The Parker Indian Re- 
serve, upon which the Government 
has expended $20,000,000, 110,000 
acres; the Yuma project, which 
the Government has spent $12,- 
000,000 to protect, 140,000 acres; 
the Palo Verde Valley, 140,000 
acres, 40,000 of which at this 
writing are under water; Imperial 
Valley, with 650,000 acres, 65,000 
people, twenty villages and towns, 
and $70,000,000 of annual pro- 
duction. 

“The aggregate number of peo- 
ple whose homes lie within this 
danger zone are more than 75,000; 
they have 1,000,000 acres of cul- 
tivated farms, and they have built 
more than thirty thrifty villages 
and towns. The value of their 
annual crops exceeds $100,000,- 
000, and the potential value of 
their homes, lands, and improve- 
ments more than $800,000,000. 
All these lie at the mercy of a great 


Photes by Edgar Lloyd Hampton. 


A TOWN BELOW SEA-LEVEL: EL CENTRO, IN IMPERIAL VALLEY 

















and pitiless river. 

“In 1906, when the levee broke, destroying 50,000 acres of 
Imperial Valley homes, President Roosevelt, in a message 
to Congress, declared that a great impounding reservoir on the 
lower Colorado would furnish the only plan available for the 
ultimate salvation of the people and towns involved. 

“Since that declaration each succeeding Administration has 
quickened its activities; surveys, investigations, and compre- 
hensive reports have ; assed through the mill and into formative 
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Courtesy of ‘*The American Review of Reviews."’ 
THE REGIONS AFFECTED OR THREATENED 
By flood conditions along the Colorado River. 











plans. The outcome of investigations and conferences was a 
decision to meet the emergency with a dam at Boulder Cafion, 
460 miles up the Colorado from tidewater, in the States of Arizona 
and Nevada. Such a dam, it was agreed by all the engineers 
conversant with the facts, would furnish a solution, and the only 
solution possible, to the unfortunate situation. 

“The dam and its impounding reservoir, it may be interesting 
to note, will be many times larger than any similar project any- 
where else on earth. 

‘*While Boulder Dam is primarily a Government undertaking, 
and its original financing will be in Government hands, the entire 
construction and maintenance cost will later be repaid by the 
electrical energy which the project will develop. 

“Tt is estimated that, in an effort to protect the various threat- 
ened districts, the Government has already expended of public 
funds more than enough to have paid the cost of the dam, with 
results that were only a partial success and with no hope of return. 
The Boulder Cafion Dam will permanently solve the problem, 
ultimately without cost to the Government. 

“*So the victims of the flood-infested lower Colorado basin are 
not without hope of ultimate salvation. The Government has 
taken definite steps; Congress at last is alive to the situation; one 
of the greatest constructive engineering minds of the present 
day, having endorsed the project, has been given definite orders 
to carry it to completion, and Mr. Hoover is not noted for 
delays.” 





A HUMAN INVENTORY—Once a year, or oftener, the busi- 
ness man takes inventory of his stock and is thus able to 
know the exact condition of his business. He finds out what 
sections or departments are yielding good returns, and what 
departments need special attention in order to put them on a 
paying basis. If a yearly inventory is so important in business, 
how much more important is it, asks Good Health (Battle Creek, 
Mich.), that we should regularly examine the various parts of 
our bodies to see if they are working properly? We read: 


“Health, like the high road, is abundantly marked with sign- 
posts, if you are not traveling too swiftly and will take pains to 
slow up and read them. 

“‘Once a year, at least, go to a competent physician and have 
a complete physical examination made. This means a systematic 
medical survey of the individual, including both mental and 
physical aspects, and taking into consideration his living and 
working conditions, habits, recreation, income, personal and 
family history, ete. If there is nothing the matter with you, there 
is no greater satisfaction than knowing this fact. If, on the 
other hand, some part of the body is out of repair, learn what 
it is and what to do to build it up or keep it from growing worse. 

“The human body is the only machine for which there are no 
spare parts. Learn to use rightly those you have.” 
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MAKING THE COAL GIVE FULL VALUE 


URNING SOFT COAL, as most of us must do, outside 
the limited anthracite radius; is a process of doubtful 
economy. The coal contains volatile substances that 

are too valuable to waste in our furnaces and are the very things 


_ that make the black smoke and noxious gases of which we are - 


so anxious to be rid. The 


physically adapted to blast furnace conditions, but when applied 
to burning in power plant furnaces is rather difficult to control. 
When used for domestic purposes, it is very difficult to get owners 
to take the time and trouble to learn how to burn such fuel. 
The ideal domestic fuel should contain a certain amount of 
volatile matter, so that the fuel will ignite readily, burn under 
control and operate satisfactorily with low rates of combustion. 
With the scarcity of anthracite, which is developing as the 
country expands, large terri- 
tories must necessarily depend 





obvious thing is to subject 


on the high volatile coals in 





the coal to a preparatory 
heating process, driving off 
and collecting: the valuable 
volatile constituents and leav- 
ing it in better shape to burn. 
Osborn Monett, who writes 
on “Adapting Coal to the 
Furnace” in Power Plant 
Engineering (Chicago), says 
that he does not advocate 
the complete expulsion of 
these substances, leaving or- 
dinary coke. Coke is. not.an 
ideal fuel for domestic use. 
By low-temperature carbon- 
ization, however, stopping 
short of the complete coking 
process, and leaving some of 
the volatile ingredients in the 
eoal, a fuel resembling an- 
thracite may be produced, 
and this Mr. Monett considers 
satisfactory in every way. He 
believes that with a little 
further study, ‘‘prepared”’ 
eoals of this kind will be put 
extensively on the market. 


their immediate neighborhood. 
This creates a serious situa- 
tion from the smoke stand- 
point and also from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, as it requires 
a certain amount of changes 
in methods to burn high 
volatile coal satisfactorily. If 
a fuel can be produced con- 
taining about 10 or 12 per 
cent. volatile, it could be 
burned in the furnace found 
in homes, without change in 
methods; would solve the 
smoke problem in so far as it 
applies to domestic equipment 
and at the same time result in 
an appreciable amount of by- 
products being returned to in- 
dustry. 

“A ton of coal carbonized 
at 750 deg. F. will yield 7-10 
of a ton of coke containing 10 
per cent. volatile and 20 to 30 
gallons of tarry oils, benzols, 
phenols, ete. It has been said 
that the value of these by- 
products will amount to $2.50 
and up, per ton of coal, depend- 
ing on the degree of refine- 
ment applied in working up 
the crude material. This 
material is too valuable to 





We read: 


‘**Heretofore there has been 
no question except to burn raw 
coal with no preparation except 
crushing to meet certain types 
of stokers. Now the prepara- 
tion of coal in large quantities 
for central station service is 
engaging serious consideration. 
The question is, in what form 





SOLUTION OF THE COLORADO FLOOD PROBLEM. 


“The outcome of investigations, and of subsequent conferences, 
was a decision to meet the present emergency with a dam situated 
at Boulder Cafion, a point some 460 miles up the Colorado 
from tidewater, in the States of Arizona and Nevada. 
pounding the water during the flcod period, and releasing it 
gradually for irrigation and hydro-electric purposes during the 
remainder of the year the area now threatened with inundation 
will be permanently protected. The dam and its impounding 
reservoir, it may be interesting to note, will be many times larger 
than any similar project anywhere else on earth.” 


use as a fuel and is the part of 
the fuel which makes most of 
our trouble in combustion proc- 
esses. Carbonized coal re- 
turns by-products to pay for 
the process and does not pen- 
alize the furnace to pay for 
the operation. 

“There are no low tem- 
perature plants running com- 
mercially, in this country, but 
a number of schemes are 


By im- 








will coal ultimately be burned 
in large stations? 

**Raw coal is the cheapest form in which coal can be burned. 
Any addition to the cost of coal by way of preparation imposes 
@ corresponding penalty in obtaining higher efficiency to offset 
the increased cost. Preparation of coal should be justified when 
it is desired to work up deposits that, owing to high ash or mois- 
ture, are not capable of being burned to advantage in the raw 
state. Also the refuse ‘bug dust’ produced at the mines in large 
quantities should be prepared in some way for utilization in the 
power plant field. 

‘**Powdered coal has been favored with some important instal- 
lations and is being considered for others. Prepared in this way 
it is still in the raw state and in an expensive form, being cor- 
respondingly penalized. Moreover the valuable constituents of 
the volatile matter are burned while they might be more ad- 
vantageously applied to other uses. The ash content of coal in 
any process of preparation is a serious factor the same as it is 
when raw coal is burned. The lower the ash the more favorable 
the result will be when using powdered coal. It is probable that 
some coals will run so high in ash as not to give satisfactory 
results with this method of preparation. 

“‘Carbonization of coal, whereby certain by-products are 
removed, offers an attractive field in fuel engineering. The 
higher the temperature of carbonization, the greater the yield 
of by-products, but the less usable the resulting fuel becomes for 
certain purposes. Coal carbonized at 2,000 to 2,200 deg. F. 
leaves a coke containing about 1 per cent. volatile which is 


under development. In gen- 
eral, the by-product coking operation for high temperature is a 
slow procedure and limits the tonnage that can be handled, 
thereby increasing the first cost of plant. Other processes have 
attempted the movement of the fuel through a heated zone, 
entering one end and out the other in an effort to increase ton- 
nage and cut down the first cost. The gas evolved is ordinarily 
sufficient to generate the heat necessary to continue the process. 

“Tt would seem that the ultimate process for low temperature 
carbonization should be continuous where the coal is fed in at 
one end and comes out carbonized at the other. In the ideal 
installation it should be easy to handle from 750 to 1,000 tons 
of coal per hour per unit. 

“*The coke produced would have all of the original ash in the 
coal. Experiments have shown that it is possible to reduce the 
ash content, either by washing or by an air-separating method. 
If such a process could be used preliminary to carbonization, the 
result would be a concentrated, smokeless, highly efficient fuel 
which would be desirable for operations not only in domesti¢ 
equipment but in power plants and other industrial uses. In 
the West there is a large amount of low-grade fuel high in 
moisture which it is practically impossible to store and transport. 
Such a fuel could be ground, deconcentrated of ash, have its 
moisture removed and sent out in a form which could be shipped, 
stored and used to advantage. In order to obtain the necessary 
mechanical structure to permit handling, some coals, especially 
those of the West, would require briquetting in some form. 
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Railroads should be able to use large quantities of such con- 
centrated fuel either in increasing their radius of action or in 
increasing the efficiency of operation. By varying the tempera- 
ture of distillation, the amount of volatile matter left in the fuel 
could be varied to suit the industrial use to which it might be put. 
Altogether the subject is attractive, thoroughly in line with the 
ideas of conservation of natural resources, and experiments under 
way at the present time give promise of successful applications 
of the idea.” 





HOW NOT TO CATCH COLD 


O THAT END, observe the following ‘‘Donts’”’ issued 

by Dr. Charles J. Hastings, medical officer of health of 

Toronto, Canada, in the department’s Monthly Bulletin. 
The following of these rules; we are assured, will aid materially 
in warding off colds as well as other communicable diseases. 
Here they are: 


“Don’t sit or work:in an overheated room. 65 to 68 degrees 
is quite warm enough;‘60'to 65 degrees if you are engaged in any 
active work. Insist on there being a slight current in the air of 
the room you occupy and also a proper degree of humidity. 

“Don’t use sprays or douches for your nose unless under 
doctor’s orders and instructions. Much more harm than good 
comes from the use of sprays. In the first place, if a spray is 
strong enough to destroy the germs, it is more than likely to 
produce irritation of the mucous membrane, which will lower 
rather than build up its resisting powers, and consequently make 
it all the more susceptible to germ activity. 

“Don’t sneeze or cough except into a handkerchief or a piece 
of cheese-cloth, and keep well beyond the range of any one else 
who is coughing or sneezing. 

“Don’t allow any member of the family who has an acute cold 
to come in contact with other members of the household, or to 
use the same eating:or drinking utensils, ete. Have everything 
sterilized that is used by one who has contracted a cold, the same 
as you would if they had scarlet fever or diphtheria. 

“Don’t go to any public meetings if you have acold. You had 
better stay at home until it is better. You will save time in 
doing so, and probably save others from contracting your cold. 

“Don’t stand close to any one with whom you are conversing 
if you are reckless enough to go about when you have a cold, and 
do not under any circumstances shake hands with any one while 
you have an acute cold. Remember, through the frequent use 
of your handkerchief, your hands are always contaminated with 
the germs of the disease. Have you ever catechized your hands 
and fingers with regard to everything they have been in contact 
with in the previous twenty-four hours? One of the surgeons in 
a military camp during the great World War, kept a careful rec- 
ord of the number of possibilities of contaminating his hands for 
one single day, and it amounted to approximately 120. 

“Don’t under any consideration touch any article of food, 
whether for yourself or for any one else, unless you have previ- 
ously thoroughly cleansed your hands. ‘HAVE YOU WASHED 
YOUR HANDS?’ would be a valuable motto to be placed in 
every dining-room. 

“Hundreds of lives could be saved and thousands of cases of 
sickness prevented, if people were as much afraid of colds as 
they are of smallpox or a mad dog.” 





TRACK REPLACEMENT EXTRAORDINARY—Over half a 
mile of track was relaid in a little over half an hour, on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad recently. A report made in The Military 
Engineer by Lieutenant S. W. Gould, U. S. Engineers student- 
observer with the New York Division of the railroad, is thus 
abstracted in Railways (Chicago): 


“This is not claimed as a record, but is cited as an example of 
the ingenuity that track supervisors have developed in meeting 
the problems incident to maintenance and replacement under 
dense traffic conditions. 

“The work was done at New Brunswick, N. J., on the 4-track 
Pennsylvania Line, where passenger-trains run about 10 minutes 
apart and freight-trains about 30 apart on each track. The time 
(35 minutes) did not, of course, include the preliminary work. 
This consisted in placing the new rail in position close to and 
parallel with the old rail, bolting it together and attaching the 
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signal cireuit bonds; pulling as many outside spikes as could 
be spared from the old rail and lifting slightly one inside spike on' 
each tie (these inside spikes give alinement and gage for the 
new rail); removing alternate tie-plates and adzing the ties for 
the new plates. All of this required about 70 men for one day. 

“At 10:15 the train-dispatcher phoned that 45 minutes was 
available for the work. With the breaking of the rail at one end 
the signal circuit was broken and the automatic signal came to 
the ‘stop’ position; a flagman was sent out as an added protection. 
The first gang, equipped with goosenecks, pulled the remaining 
outside spikes; the second gang moved the old rail out of the 
way with lining bars; the third gang moved the new rail into 
place against the raised inside spikes, and the fourth and last 
gang spiked it down. When the new rail was in place the first 
three gangs started back, driving spikes. The track was cleared 
for traffic at 10:45, 10 minutes ahead of the time limit. 

“The premium on sound organization is high, as a tie-up of 
the line, even for a few minutes, would be very expensive. 

“After traffic was resumed, the remaining tie plates were re- 
placed, the ties spaced, track alined, gaged and surfaced, spik- 
ing made solid, bolts tightened, anti-crawling devices attached 
and ties brought under rail joints.” 





WHENCE COMES THE VIRTUE OF COD- 
LIVER OIL? 


HE FOOD VALUE of cod-liver oil, long recognized by 

the medical profession, is now known to be chiefly 

dependent on its richness in that vitamin distinguished 
by the first letter of the alphabet. But where does the cod get 
his “‘vitamin A”? No animal, be he land or marine, can make 
vitamins. He must get them from vegetation, or from other 
animals who have thus obtained them. An editorial writer in 
The Journal of the American Medical Association tells us that the 
primary source of vitamin for the cod is to be found in sea-weed 
and diatoms. The oil obtained from its liver is thus merely a 
convenient storage battery for this substance and not at all the 
factory that produces it. We read in the paper named above: 


“One of the interesting features of vitamins is the apparently 
well substantiated fact that they are not synthesized in the 
organism of the higher animals or man. Consequently, the latter 
are dependent on extraneous sources for these dietary essentials. 
It is obviously of great importance to know the origin of any 
product that is indispensable to human or animal welfare. In 
the case of vitamin A it has become evident that the green plant 
plays a significant part in the production of the food factor, just 
as the vegetable kingdom has long been known to synthesize 
other essentials of diet which the animal organism car not con- 
struct. Studies have indicated that vitamin A can actually 
be produced by the green plant from inorganic sources. 

“It thus becomes clear how the higher land animals and man 
draw their supplies of vitamin A directly or otherwise from green 
plants, since their own tissues seem to lack the power to manu- 
facture it. But how about the marine animals which appear in 
many eases to be particularly rich in vitamin A? Investigation 
has demonstrated that among their sources of foods the marine 
alge share with land plants the power to synthesize it. And 
most recently the production of large amounts of vitamin A by 
pure cultures of diatoms in sterilized sea-water has been dis- 
covered. Diatoms are an important source of nutriment for 
many marine forms, which, in turn, serve to supply food sources 
for man. An instructive parallel may be drawn between the 
dependence of land animals on fresh green leaves and that of 
marine animals on the synthetic activity of the marine flora for 
their supplies of vitamin A. Cod-liver oil and many other com- 
parable products of marine origin are notably rich in vitamin A. 
The fishes which furnish these tissue oils live on a great variety 
of food. 

“Altho it would be an almost insuperable task to demon- 
strate an actual transference of vitamin A right through from 
a diatom to its final location in the liver of the cod, it would 
appear that we are justified in assuming that such transference 
does indeed take place by relying on the fact that as yet synthesis 
of this dietary factor by an animal organism has not been demon- 
strated, whereas such synthesis is readily carried out by certain 
plants, both marine and terrestrial. Furthermore, the marine 
alge represent the fundamental food supply of all marine 
animals.” 




















MR. HOXIE’S TALKING FILM 


T IS A FAMILIAR EXPERIENCE that several inventors 
seeking the same goal attain it almost simultaneously. A 
ease in point is furnished by the report of Mr. Charles A. 

Hoxie’s success in producing an apparatus that records the voice 
or other sounds on the edge of a moving-picture film; for it will 
be recalled that Dr. Lee de Forest recently demonstrated a con- 


“Mr. Hagar, studio manager of WGY, spoke those words a 
week before the radio audience heard them. No, his voice was 
not recorded on a phonographie disc; a new instrument, the 
pallophotophone, was used. Pallophotophone comes from a 
combination of Greek words which literally means ‘shaking light.’ 

‘‘Before describing the pallophotophone it is interesting to 
know that WGY received many answers to their announcement, 
and every one of the fans who took 
the trouble to write was firm in the 








Photo by courtesy of General Electric Company . 


THE PALLOPHOTOPHONE—OR TALKING 


reader's right, is shown at work on his invention in the General 





FILM. 


The camera makes a record of the voice on a moving-picture film; the projector sends it out at some 
future time through a telephone, or through a radio-broadcasting apparatus. 
Electric Company's laboratory. 


belief that Mr. Hagac’s voice was 
more distinct than it had ever been 
before. Thus a new invention was 
introduced to the world over the 
radio. It was not only introduced, 
but it was given the acid test. 

“Mr. Hagar’s voice had been re- 
corded faithfully on a long strip of 
motion-picture film, and this motion- 
picture film had upon its surface 
only a meaningless, zigzag streak of 
whiteness that controlled and modu- 
lated the powerful electric radiations 
that were set up by the transmitting 
apparatus of WGY. 

“The transmission of ‘canned 
music’ and voices over the radio is by 
no means new. In fact, it is little 
short of being a bore, but the record 
of the pallophotophone can not be 
compared to the phonograph. First 
and foremost, it is more adaptable 
to the requirements of broadeasting 
station operation, since the repro- 
duction is essentially electric and 
therefore the device is in harmony 
with the other broadcasting equip- 
ment. Seeondly, no definite limit 
need be placed on the reeord. A 
record can be made to run for several 
hours if need be. 

“In the ease of moving pictures 
there are two distinct devices—the 
camera which takes the pictures 
and the reproduction machine which 
projects them. The pallophotophone 
is made up of two distinet devices 
also. One device photographs the 


Mr. Hoxie, at the 








trivanee producing similar results, and it is rumored that a Los 
Angeles engineer, Mr. Delmar A. Whitson, and a Scandinavian 
inventor have also independently solved the problem of the 
talking movie. The precise relation between the different inven- 
tions, all aimed at the same result, remains to be classified. 

Mr. Hoxie is an engineer engaged in special development work 
in the general engineering laboratory of the General Electric 
Company at Schenectady. An interesting account of the first 
publie demonstration of his new apparatus is given by Ray- 
mond Francis Yates, in the New York Evening Mail's Radio 
Review, from which we quote: 


**A few weeks ago a mysterious announcement buzzed off the 


aerial wires of ovr old friend WG Y at Sehenectady. The an- 
nouncement rar. as follows: 

“ “The nex‘ selection is for the benefit of the Edison conven- 
tion at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., to which WGY sends 
greetings. These greetings are being transmitted by a new de- 
vice, not a phonograph, constructed by the General Electric 
Company, and by means of which the voice has been recorded 
and is now being reproduced. We would like to have comments 
from our listeners telling whether this last announcement came 
through as clearly as the other announcements on our evening 


program.’ 


human voice and places a record of 
it upon a rapidly moving motion-picture film. This is the 
camera of the pallophotophone. The projector is a separate 
unit. The projector, however, takes this photographie record 
of the voice and reproduces it, not visually, but vocally. 

‘*Imagine a tiny mirror about the size of the head of a pin 
attached to a delicately adjusted vibrating diaphragm. Imagine, 
too, that a tiny thread of light is projected onto the mirror which 
it leaves at an angle and comes to rest upon a rapidly moving 
photographie film. Sound waves impinge upon the diaphragm. 
The diaphragm vibrates and the little mirror dances in sym- 
pathy with it. Consequently, the little beam of light also vi- 
brates, and this moving ray leaves its record upon the photo- 
graphic film as it whisks along. This is a description of the 
camera. It is a very simple device, altho this statement does 
not by any means reflect upon the ingenuity of its inventor. 
Simplicity calls for the highest form of ingenuity. 

‘“*When the film of the pallophotophone is developed, a clear, 
white line is shown upon its surface.. This line is not steady, but 
in the form of a varying wave. It was froma record of this nature 
that the mysterious message mentioned in the fore part of this 
article was recorded. 

“This new sound recorder is marvelously sensitive. Sensi- 
tivity in devices of this nature means the faithful reproduction of 
sound, since all the finer shades of the voice or music are recorded. 

‘“‘Now that this photographic record of the sound is available, 
how can it be reproduced? Here is where the ‘projector’ plays 




















its part. The photographic film upon which the record of the 
sound has been made is wound upon a reel so that it may pass in 
front of an extremely sensitive electrical device. Light passes 
through the film and causes a small change in electrical resistance. 
This small change is greatly amplified by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of vacuum tubes. This changing current, which is in direct 
sympathy with the original tones photographed upon the film, 
is carried to an ordinary telephone receiver. 

“It is possible that Hoxie’s pallophotophone will mean a great 
deal to radio broadcasting. The recorder can be set up in some 
central studio where a master film of an artist’s concert, a great 
speech or some other important event may be copied and sent 
to various broadcasting stations. The advantage of the pallo- 
photophone over the phonograph lies in the fact that there is 
no limit placed upon the length of the performance that is to be 
recorded. 

“The pallophotophone can be used for talking movies or in 
recording radio-telegraphic signals, and for analyzing and 
studying the human voice of musical sounds in general.” 





HEARING TWO THOUSAND MILES WITH A 
HOME-MADE SET 


EW AMATEURS are long content to “listen in” on the 

near-by broadcasting programs. Soon the listener 

aspires to reach out for the distant stations. By careful 
manipulation of his receiver he may on occasion get results 
that have the interest of veritable new discoveries. In the 
Radio Globe (New York), W. R. Hinshaw tells how it is possible, 
without introduction of new principles or long series of tubes, to 
get in touch with stations upward of two thousand miles away. 
After disclaiming anything beyc nd “accuracy in the application 
of old principles,” with particu’ :r reference to “‘care in securing 
a perfect ground, perfect insule ‘ion of an‘enna, and elimination 
of body capacity,” he gives de ‘ails that are highly informative. 
Here are some of the “‘trifles” that make for perfection: 


“The aerial which I use is nothing wonderful. It consists of 
four wires each 100 feet long and 50 feet high, and each pointing 
at a compass point. This gives me a directional aerial for every 
direction in which I desire to receive. 

‘The circuit used in the set is the straight Armstrong regenera- 
tive cireuit, with a few additions such as grid condensers across 
both primary and secondary of transformers, a special grounding 
shield to eliminate stray capacity, and a wire winding of No. 32 
silk-eovered wire from top to bottom of all vacuum tubes through 
which the A battery current passes. 

“T use no radio frequency amplification, and while I have 
two stages of audio frequency amplification available I seldom 
use the second stage, as the volume of sound is unbearable when 
using the head ’phones. As proof that the second stage is un- 
necessary, | repeatedly pick up complete conversations and music 
as far as Vancouver, 2,000 miles; Salt Lake City, 1,300 miles, 
with the one stage of audio frequency amplification. Since 
July 1 I have heard 117 stations with a total mileage of 56,741 
miles, every record having been verified beforeineludingin the total. 

“The receiving set is enclosed in two compartments, the lower 
for the batteries and the upper for the receiving instrument. 
The upper cabinet is 24 inches wide, 12 inches high, and 8 inches 
deep. It is almost entirely sheathed with sheet brass, the metal 
having been placed on the front, bottom, ends, and top, and the 
whole connected with the ground. 

“In the lower compartment I place my 180-hour A battery, 
a 67-volt Edison plate battery used on amplifying units and a 
2214-volt Burgess battery for the plate potential in the detector 
circuit. Here also is the Tungar rectifier for recharging the A 
battery, and a chemical rectifier for recharging the 67-volt 
battery. These charging devices operate through switches on 
the cabinet front. The A battery sets in a lead tray to prevent 
injury to overflowing liquid. This battery, by the way, is never 
allowed to drop below 1,250 degrees by hydrometer test. 

“Both ammeter and voltmeter on the cabinet tell me the dis- 
charge rate and voltage of the A and B batteries. Other switches 
control the voltage taps from the 67-volt storage battery and the 
2214-volt dry battery. 

“Practically none of the instruments of my set was home- 
made, but the assembling was carried out with care. Considering 
the parts of the set progressively from the antenna down, we 
come first to the 23-plate Murdock condenser in the primary 
circuit and its 2-plate vernier. Then there is the primary of the 


Murdock variocoupler with its six-taps, and lastly another 23- 
plate variable condenser in the ground lead. Kegeneration is 
accomplished by a-variometer of the same make. Ali knobs, 
by the way, are fitted with vernier attachments to make pos- 
sible the finest adjustments. 

“Potentiometers have been included in the central circuits of 
all tubes. Each tube has its separate rheostat. 

“The detector tube and each stage of audio frequency ampli- 
fication is shielded from all other parts by a metallic partition 
which is grounded. The metal cores of the amplifying trans- 
formers are likewise grounded to the shield. Every wire con- 
nection was carefully soldered and suspended rigidly so that the 
set is free from noises caused by shifting or swaying conductors. 

“Recently I have added an auxiliary cabinet in another room 
with a pair of wires leading from the main cabinet to it. When 
I have visitors they listen through this auxiliary cabinet, which 
is never plugged into the cireuit until all adjustments have been 
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By courtesy of ‘*Radio Globe,”” New York. 

“SIT DOWN AND LISTEN TQ VANCOUVER!” 
Mr. Hinshaw, when sitting in the chair, can ‘‘listen in" on stations 
across the continent with the home-assembled set here shown. 











carried out. This takes away from listeners the unpleasant part 
of radio. Later I shall install a single stage of amplification in 
the auxiliary cabinet to make up for local losses. 

“In experimenting with this set [I have run across several 
interesting facts. The leads from the four-way antenna are 
brought into the set panel so that [I can use any one or any 
combination that I wish. In doing this I have found that some 
stations that can not be heard on any one of the aerials come in 
fine when a certain pair are connected together. The antenna 
is made up of stranded copper bronze wires held taut auto- 
matieally by counter weights and pulleys.” 





RADIO REPLIES OF RECORD-BREAKING RAPIDITY— 
Some remarkably quick reports on the weather in Europe came 
to the members of the New York Electrical Society one evening 
last week. ‘‘ How’s the weather?” was flashed across the Atlantic. 
As reported in the New York Times— 

‘Within forty-five seconds London’s answer came in, ‘Raining, 
mild.’ Ten seconds later came the reply from Norway, ‘Over- 
east, mild.’ France was third with ‘Lovely weather,’ and Ger- 
many came last, 2 minutes and 40 seconds after the question. 
She answered, ‘Gloomy, cold,’ and then added, ‘Greetings."”’ 

The same day The Times told of the breaking of all amateur 
records in the dispatch of a radiogram from Hartford to Hawaii 
via Sleepy-Eye, Minnesota, a total distance of 5,200 miles, and 
the receipt of an answer in 4 minutes and 18 seconds. 
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HE STREAK OF FUN in Sarah Bernhardt’s make-up 
quite equals that in Mrs. Pat Campbell’s. They are 
given to practical joking, both of them, and in her 

newly published book, ‘‘My Life and Some Letters,” Mrs. Pat 

tells how she and Sarah matched wits on the stage. They were 
playing Maeterlinck’s “‘Pelleas and Melisande,” and in one of 
its seenes there is a fountain. 


STORIES THAT REVEAL BERNHARDT 





argument, I turned to the manager, saying: ‘What matter how 
many bottles of beer have been drunk, how dare you contradict 
Madame?’ My voice was the loudest and the man rushed 
distracted from the room.” 


Apparently the root of Sarah’s wrath was her sense of being 
imposed upon, for she is remarkably indifferent to money, tho 
she knows by experience how 





Thereby hangs a tale, as 
follows: 


‘‘Her company indiscreetly 
told me that Madame Sarah 
had never been known to 
make fun, or to laugh on the 
stage. Ina tobacconist’s shop 
I saw a tobacco pouch made 
in the shape of a fish and 
painted to represent one. I 
bought it, took it to the 
theater, and tied it down to a 
bit of canvas at the bottom of 
the well at the fountain. 

“At the performance, when 
Sarah eame to the second act 
and stood by the ‘fontaine des 
aveugiles,’ she spied the fish 
and began about ‘les poissons 
li.’ . . . She stooped grace- 
fully over the edge to take 
the fish out; as it was tied, 
she nearly lost her balanee. 
Without concern she went 
on ealmly with her part. I 
laughed, spoiling my lovely 
little seene. 

“When the curtain fell, 
Sarah did not allude to what 
had happened; neither did [. 
The next day when we lunched 
together she had a strange 
preoceupied expression on her 
face. Later, at the matinee, 
when we came to the eave 
seene, at the point where she 
tenderly takes my hand and 
helps me over the rocks, she 
took hold of my hand, hard— 
squash—-she held a raw egg in 


hers. In “Pelleas and Melisande,’”’” Mme. Bernhardt at the reader's right. 


“T did not smile, but with 








MRS. PAT CAMPBELL AND THE “DIVINE SARAH,” 


it feels to be hard up. One 
day, after a season in London 
that had not been a success 
financially, Sarah sent a mes- 
sage to Mrs. Pat requesting 
help. Hence a story: 


**Wonderful to relate, I had 
a hundred pounds in the bank, 
and I thanked heaven that | 
was able to do her a service. 

‘‘During one of these per- 
formances of Pelleas and Meli- 
sande, Sarah Bernhardt re- 
turned to me the hundred 
pounds, in five-pound notes, 
in a little silver easket, before 
the many people who were in 
my dressing-room. She said 
how grateful she was to me 
the simple graciousness of her 
act! Did she ever know, | 
wonder, how my heart. almost 
choked me? 

“Sarah is the most generous 
of women. I think she feels 
as I have often felt, that money 
belongs to those who need it 
most. Unfortunately, as this 
feeling slowly beggars us, it 
changes, alas! or it should! 

**A story of a really generous 
man, told me by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, comes to my 
mind. 

““A friend came to a gener- 
ous man to borrow twenty- 
four pounds. The generous 
man had only twelve pounds 
in the world. These he gladly 
gave to his friend; but after- 
wards, whenever they met, the 








calm dignity I went on with 
my part. I ean see now the 
tears of laughter trickling down her cheeks, and her dear body 
shaking with merriment as I grew more and more dignified to 
the end of the seene. 

“‘Her company told me afterwards, almost with awe, that 
Madame must love me very, very much.” 


However, it appears that Mme. Bernhardt ean at times show 
temper, and Mrs. Pat tells us, 


**On one occasion I remember Sarah was charged in her hotel 
bill for thirty or forty bottles of beer for her servants. We had 
stayed there only one day and night. 

“Sarah was tired and did not stop to think that her servants 
might have treated friends; she only knew they could not have 
drunk so many bottles of beer. The manager was sent for, and 
she argued with him until she raged. Hearing the raised voices, 
I went into the room. ,The man was white and trembling; and 
I saw Sarah was almost ill with anger. When I had grasped her 


generous man hung his head: 
he felt he owed his friend twelve pounds.”’ 


Another of Mrs. Pat’s anecdotes about Sarah presupposes 
a little knowledge of French (enough at least to know that “// 
sera plus heureux si vous ouvrez la porte’? means, ‘‘He will be 
happier if you open the door’’) and also an ability to correct Mrs. 
Pai’s notions of natural history, as the “wild tiger-cat” she 
speaks of in the anecdote seems to be a cub tiger. Says Mrs. 
Campbell: 

*“‘Sarah’s love of animals is very remarkable, and she was 
always buying a new pet. One morning at the hotel, when we 
were playing together at. Liverpool, I heard strange and terrible 
growls, and coarse men’s voices coming from her room. I went 
in and found two low-looking ruffians. They had inside a large 
iron cage a wild tiger-cat. Sarah was saying, ‘// sera plus heureur 
si vous ouvrez la porte,’ pointing to the not very secure iron door 
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of the cage. The men were suggesting that the door could be 
opened later, and that they wanted £30. It was not till I per- 
suaded Sarah that such animals can not be tamed, and that it 
would break out of the cage in an hour or so and probably eat 
her up, that she said it might be a trouble on tour and she would 
not keep it. The men were furious, and I had great difficulty 
in getting rid of them.” 


Perhaps Mrs. Pat would be less inclined to expect her readers 
to know French if she were not so proficient in the language her- 
self. In her account of playing ‘‘ Melisande,”’ she tells about the 
experience of first acting in a foreign language. 


“My dear Sarah! At first I was very nervous at the thought 
of acting in French. Sarah only laughed at me, saying Melisande 
would speak French just as I did, and that she could play Pelleas 
with no one else. 

“Lady Eden, the beautiful wife of Sir William Eden, lent me 
her children’s French governess, Mademoiselle Drouin, to live 
in my house for two weeks. She talked her perfect French with 
me practically all day and half the night, besides coaching me in 
the pronunciation of the actual words of Melisande. 

“So I ventured—how dared I? 

“T took the rehearsals and the company never smiled as I 
directed! Sarah altered nothing, but asked my permission to 
turn her back to the wall of the tower so that my hair might fall 
over her face! Her Pelleas was a wonder. She carried her body 
with such ecstasy and breeding: her voice was the voice of a 
youthful melancholy spirit, gradually melting into a tenderness, 
that more than once almost rendered me speechless for fear of 
breaking the spell.” 


There is a wealth of tenderness, too, in Mme. Bernhardt’s 


nature. Mrs. Pat relates, 


**A little story Madame Bernhardt told me of her first arrival 
in America touched me very much. She carried a rather large 
hand-bag of some soft velvet stuff. On landing, the official 
insisted on looking inside. They found a small bundle tied 
earefully with ribbon. Sarah implored them not to open it, 
‘Je vous en prie, Messieurs, je vous en prie.’ They insisted. 
It contained her son’s first baby shoes of white patent leather, 
and his first little baby shirt.” 





FOR FEWER HEROINES AND MORE CRIME 


WHOLESALE MASSACRE of heroines, thinks Stephen 
A Leacock, would be a welcome first step toward brighten- 
ing our dreary ‘‘best sellers.” Thus, by eliminating 
mush, we should make room for crime. There is not enough 
crime in our best-sellers, not nearly enough, and the reason is— 
heroines. ‘‘Let me give an example of what I mean,” says Mr. 
Leacock in Vanity Fair. ‘Every reader of up-to-date fiction 
will recognize the thing in a minute. Call the story 


“ArreR MiIpNicHtT 
“or, How the Heroine Spoils a Crime Story 


“Now we begin. 

“John Curbstone is a young bachelor club-man of great 
wealth. He is a man of culture, being a graduate of Harvard 
University. (In all these stories Harvard is the best place to 
graduate them from. It sounds far better than the Minnesota 
Agricultural College.) He is a keen sportsman because this 
enables him to wear the right kind of breeches for the illustrator 
to use—shaped like a ham at the hips and tight at the knee. 
All Harvard graduates wear them. He plays polo, golf and 
bridge, would drink brandy and soda if he could get it, and has 
one of those clean-shaven aristocratic faces seen only in a demo- 
cratic country. 

“He lives—with a butler who doesn’t count and some ser- 
vants who don’t come into the story—in a large sandstone 
house on Riverside Drive. This family residence had belonged 
to Curbstone’s father before him, which shows that his family 
isan old one. Indeed the Curbstones have lived on that street 
for thirty years, which gives young Curbstone a sense of noblesse 
oblige toward the whole district up to 125th Street. 

“The scene is now laid. 

“Returning home late one night from his club (he never leaves 
his club till it shuts), John realizes that his house has been 
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burglarized. In the dining-room the sideboard has been rudely 
broken open, apparently with a jimmy. A glass still reeking 
with ginger-ale rests on the top of it: an open bottle, evidently 
opened with a jimmy, is near it. In the corner of the room the 
iron safe has been forced, most likely with a jimmy. There is a 
litter of bonds and family jewelry on the floor. It is clear that 
the burglar has been interrupted at his work. It is likely that 
he is still on the premises. 

“‘John Curbstone stands motionless in the center of the room 
listening. There is absolute silence. There is no sound in the 
still house but the ticking of a clock. 

“Then as Curbstone listens intently his ear just catches a 
faint sound from behind the closed door of a cupboard. The 
burglar must be there hidden behind the door! Curbstone draws 
his revolver from his hip (it was the revolver that he had used 
that night for playing poker), and levels it full at the cupboard. 

“**T shall count three,’ he announced in clear, even tones, ‘and 
if you are not out of that cupboard then, I shall fire through the 
door.’ Curbstone counted, still in clear, even tones, ‘one, two,’ 
—but just as he was going to say three, an agitated voice ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh, please don’t shoot,’ the cupboard door opened 
and there stept out into the room— 

“A girl! Just think of it, a girl! And what makes it worse, 
only a mere slip of a girl! If it had been a big one—you know, 
one of those great, big, fine-looking ones, it wouldn’t have been 
so bad. But this one is only a slip! 

“She came forward toward John Curbstone, her large blue 
eyes distracted with apprehension She was in evening dress 
with a light peignoir, or baignoire or boudoir, thrown about her 
shoulders. ‘Please don’t shoot,’ she repeated (at this point 
in the story the illustrator gets in his work and doesn’t have to 
read any further). 

“Curbstone lowered his revolver. 

***So,’ he said, sternly ‘you are a thief.’ The girl shuddered 
into herself. The word seemed to sting her. She didn’t mind 
breaking open Curbstone’s safe, but when she was called a ‘thief’ 
she was stung. 

**T’m not a thief,’ she panted.” 


At this point Mr. Leacock pauses to philosophize. ‘‘I have 
seen that girl come out of that cupboard and similar places so 
often that I’m sick of her,” he growls. ‘‘I know that just as 
soon as the man in the story opens a cupboard door or draws 
aside a curtain, out comes ‘a slip of a girl.’ He hears a noise in 
the attic. Who is there? A girl. He hears some one in the 
cellar. Who isit? A girl. Who did it? A girl, a mere child!” 
Continuing, Mr. Leacoek complains, 


**Now what I say is that this kind of thing is ruining our best 
stories. They start in excitement and end in slush. In the story 
I have just outlined when the cupboard door opened, Curbstone 
ought to have been confronted with something worth while— 
a burglar, a real one, with short-cropped hair under a low cap, 
with a dark lantern in one hand and a jimmy in the other. Then 
when Curbstone said sternly, ‘So, you are a thief,’ the burglar 
could answer, ‘I sure am.’ Or better still the door might open, 
and three burglars come out, or even four, in short a cupboardful 
of burglars. Even if it has to be a girl why make her a ‘slip’? 
Why not let it read, ‘There stept out of the cupboard a great 
big girl about six feet high and at least seventeen inches around 
the neck.’ In any such case the adventure and excitement of 
the story could continue. There could be a tremendous fight— 
in which, let us hope, they might have killed Curbstone and sent 
him back to his club dead and so put him out of literature for- 
ever.” 

But alas, it is out of the question for a Harvard graduate to 
use force against a slip of a girl, so— 


“In default of a decent ending the story has to run off into 
slush. Ending it up is quite simple: it would probably be done 
somewhat as follows: 

“*T’m not a thief,’ she repeated. 

“She looked at him for a minute proudly. defiantly: for she 

came of an old family just as proud as his. Her people had had 
the same summer cottage in the Adirondacks for six years 
running. 
“John Curbstone looked at the girl calmly. ‘Miss Chetwynde,’ 
he said, ‘if you are not a thief, will you kindly tell me why you 
tried to rob my safe?’ When he calls her ‘Miss Chetwynde,’ 
this is meant as an indication to the reader that Curbstone 
knows her. 

““*Oh, how can I explain?’ exclaimed the girl, wringing her 
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hands; ‘you wouldn’t understand! you couldn’t understand! I 
wanted the money so much! There is so much to do with money, 
so much suffering to alleviate. And you, with your great wealth, 
you do nothing! Ask yourself’ she continued, her voice thrilled 
with earnestness, ‘what do you do for social service, for sanita- 
tion, for reforestation, for the girl guides, for the boy scouts : 

““John Curbstone hung his head with a groan. ‘Nothing,’ 
he said. 

“““'This afternoon,’ the girl went on, ‘I came to your office. I 
asked you for a hundred thousand dollars for the Metropolitan 
Police Picnic, and you refused!’ 





WHO PAINTED WHAT? 


HERLOCK HOLMES HIMSELF could hardly outdo the 
specialists who detect imposture in works of art, and some 
of their methods were noticed in these pages last week. 

But, while modern criticism is ruining the reputations too often 
enjoyed by copies and counterfeits that have succeeded in passing 
for originals, modern criticism is enhancing the reputations of 
many 2 work of art whose real origin is at last revealed. Thus a 
picture long considered a mere Ghirlandaio is found to be a 


Signorelli. A portrait cataloged as “‘by an un- 











Ilustrations from the ‘Burlington Magazine,’’ London. 


AN UNRECORDED SIGNORELLI—'THE VIRGIN OF MERCY” 


a congregation of men and women kneeling on the ground.” 





In the center of the composition of this hitherto unrecognized work by Luca 
Signorelli, which hangs in a well-known private collection in England, “is seen the 
Madonna, in olive-green robe and a dark blue mantle, powdered with gold and 
lined with green, which, with a large gesture, she lifts up so as to afford shelter to 


known painter,” suddenly attains the dignity of a 
Dubordieu or even of Tiepolo. An anonymous 
“Christ at Emmaus” becomes a_ Tintoretto. 
Writing in the Burlington Magazine (London), 
several critics report discoveries that give formerly 
rather unillustrious paintings the rank they de- 
serve. For example, R. R. Tatlock tells us that a 
portrait belonging to Max Rothschild “‘has been 
exercising the ingenuity of criticsfor some weeks.” 
As he remarks: 


“Tt will be seen from the illustration that there 
is much in the painting of the drapery to remind 
us of Tintoretto, and still more, not only in the 
technical method but in the vision itself, to suggest 
Veronese. And yet it will be agreed that the work 
is later than that, tho conforming to the same 
loeal culture. A month or two ago Mr. Roger Fry, 
after a short discussion of the subject, threw out the 
suggestion that the artist might. be Tiepolo. Since 
then a fuller study of the problem has led to the 
confirmation of Mr. Fry’s suggestion. Again and 
again throughout the ceuvre of Tiepolo a figur: 
similar to this appears; so much so that the eye is 
haffled by the multitude of attitudes and embellish- 
ments which the artist invented for his too favorit« 
model. Sometimes she even appears with littk 
alteration of features in the character of a youth 
But in her original guise we find her depicted in the 
‘Alexander and Campaspe with Apelles,’ in the 
Museum at Sigmaringen; in the ‘Mecenas Dis- 
playing the Arts before Augustus,’ in the Hermitag: 
Gallery; and perhaps even as the gaudy angel in the 
early fresco of ‘Sarah and the Angel,’ in the Palazzo 
Dolfino, in Udine.” 

Comparing the portrait with a head strikingly re- 
sembling it in Tiepolo’s ‘‘ After the Bath,” one sees 
clearly how such critics as Tatlock sometimes reach 
their conclusion. To be sure, 

“A figure very like this appears more than once 
in the compositions of Sebastiano Ricci, notably in 
‘King Solomon Worshipping the Idols’ in the Turin 
Gallery, but not with quite the same character and 
certainly with little of the elegance and none of 
the beauty of design of the work before us. Ricci’s 
color is also different, being more schematic, duller 








***Miss Chetwynde,’ said Curbstone in the same clear even 
tones that he had used earlier, ‘I did not refuse. I asked you to 
marry me. It was you who did me the honor of refusal.’ 

“*Tt maddened me,’ the girl went on, ‘and I determined to 
take your money, yes take it, and give it to the Police. If that 
is stealing, I don’t care. Then I came here to rob you. The 
Police themselves lent me the jimmy! Oh, it was madness, mad- 
ness—— 

“She paused. They were both silent for a moment. Then 
Curbstone reached out and took her by the hand. 

*“**Miss Chetwynde, Alice,’ he said, ‘don’t you think that we 
have both been a little wrong—’ 

‘She looked up timidly. ‘A little, John dear,’ she murmured.” 


Here the story ends, much to Mr. Leacock’s disgust, for it 


“looks just like any of the other two hundred that are published 
every month. But what I want is to see that disturbing girl 
eut out, and real adventure put in—in short, more crime and 
plenty of it.’ 





and without the touch of oddity in the very delicate 
harmony of grays and pale, liquid tints of this work. All cir- 
cumstances considered, the attribution to Tiepolo appears as 
much the soundest. The handling and the color proclaim it as 
an early work, and this leaves it probable enough that it was a 
study from the model which would afterwards be used and re- 
used in the course of the busy artist’s work on larger com- 
positions. There is no reason why several such studies may 
not, have been done, and such may still exist somewhere, tho we 
do not know of them. 

‘‘Apart from its intrinsic beauty the work is a valuable docu- 
ment. It shows us how Tiepolo saw his subjects from his early 
years. From the beginning he accustomed his eye both while 
“drawing and while painting, to accept the sort of generalization 
that oceurs in nature when the object is visible through a trans- 
lucent atmosphere Even when he drew or painted a head a 
few feet away, he delighted to feel in imagination the details 
fused together, the masses broadened and the colors rarified and 
made as delicate as those in a distant prospect. It was his habit 
of giving rein to this impulse that more than anything else 
contributed to his taking to the decoration of lofty ceilings where 
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his airy figures could impart the effect of being thrust away from 
the eye and up from the earth into a spiritual, if topsy-turvy, 
limbo by themselves—this just in the same way as his conjurings 
with perspective aimed, too, at giving his groups of cloudy 
figures a kind of heavenesque remoteness of their own.” 


Another instance—that of an “unrecorded Signorelli.” Also 
in the Burlington Magazine, Tancred Borenius observes: 


“The identification of a hitherto unrecognized work by Luca 
Signorelli is in itself an event which can not fail to arrest the 
attention of students; and when, as in the case of the picture of 
which the present article treats, it is a question of a work in a 
well-known and frequently studied private collection, a peculiar 
psychological interest. also.attaches to a discovery of this kind. 

“In the collection of Col. Douglas Proby, at Elton Hall, Peter- 
borough—which comprises a number of pictures, like Luini’s 
‘Child with a Toy’, and Cesare da Sesto’s ‘Madonna with the Bas- 
relief,’ which are familiar entries in handbooks under the name 
of their previous owner, the Earl of Carysfort—there hangs a 
large picture on panel representing the Virgin of Mercy. In 
the center of the composition is seen the Madonna, in olive-green 
robe and a dark blue mantle, powdered with gold and lined with 
green, which, with a large gesture, she lifts up so as to afford 
shelter to a congregation of men and women kneeling on the 
ground. Immediately on the left of the Virgin, the eye is at- 
tracted by a large mass of crimson, the cloak of an ecclesiastic, 
while the corresponding figure on the right is a youth, in yellow 
brown jacket and blue hose; on the left and right of these figures 
appear, respectively, an old, bearded man in slate gray cloak 
and a youth in a purple jacket, shot with blue, and scarlet 
hose. The silhouette of the Virgin’s head and arms stands out 
against a sky touched by the light of dawn over distant hills; 
while two angels in flowing draperies (yellow and blue on the 
left and green shot with red on the right) hold a crown over 
the head of the Virgin.” 


Concerning the picture’s history, little is known, we are told, 
beyond the fact that it was brought to England by the late Mr. 
F. Fleischmann, and acquired from the Fleischmann collection 
by the late Earl of Carysfort. As Mr. Borenius goes on to say: 


“Tt has been ascribed to Ridolfo del Ghirlandaio, and I 
imagine that it must have been a vague general likeness between 
the group of worshippers here and the crowd witnessing the mir- 
acle of St. Zenobius in Ridolfo’s famous picture in the Uffizi, 
which suggested that attribution. Still, one has but to put 
reproductions of the two pictures alongside of one another to 
realize what a gulf divides the art which we see here from that of 
the painstaking and competent, but dull and uninspired, Ridolfo 
del Ghirlandaio. 

“The artist responsible for Col. Proby’s picture is of an alte- 
gether different character: monumental, severe, even vehement, 
though capable at the same time of the expression of extreme 
loveliness. Epithets these which, as will be recognized, apply 
unreservedly to Luca Sig- 
norelli, of whose individual 











manner so many traces 
appear in the picture as 
to make an ascription to 
him —as I venture to 
think — self-evident once 
his name is mentioned. 
Some of the closest par- 
allels are afforded by 
Signorelli’s frescoes at 
Orvieto: the kneeling 
youths -on the left should 
becompared with the group 
of the ‘Fulminati’ in the 
‘Destruction of the Wick- 
ed’; the angels hovering in 
the air above the Madonna 
_are absolutely alike in 
style to the pair which 
occurs in the center of the 
fresco of ‘Paradise’; the 
drawing of the hands is 
peculiarly Signorelli’s; the 
drapery of the ecclesiastic, 
kneeling on the left, is 
surely the work of the same 





A PIECE OF EVIDENCE. 


Part of Tiepolo’s “After the Bath,” 
which helped to identify as his com- 
position the head pictured above. 
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THIS CHARACTERISTIC TIEPOLO HEAD, 


When compared with Tiepolo’s known work, identified the above 
hitherto unillustrious portrait as the work of the Italian master. 











artist who painted the St. Francis in the ‘Deposition of Christ’ in 
the Church of San Niccold at Cortona—indeed, it would be 
easy to go on accumulating proofs in favor of this attribution.” 





UNAPPRECIATED LITERARY GENIUS—Our greatest poets, 
argues Mr. Dooley, ‘‘are the men who invent names for collars,” 
but Matthew Josephson tells us in Broom (Berlin) that our 
greatest poets are the men who write advertisements—‘‘an 
amiable band, without the piffle of the teacup type, their hair 
closely trimmed, their shoes thought-inspiring.”” Says Mr. 
Josephson: j 


“All design on immortality, on seats in the Academy, all 
schemes for hoodwinking posterity, have been renounced by 
them in favor of ample salaries and smoothly running motor cars. 

“The need for dealing with definite facts, for writing a little 
poem about an automobile tire or a pair of stockings, lends their 
work an exotic flavor—exotic, ] say, only when viewed externally 
and objectively, since it is a perfectly indigenous product. Out- 
side of these accidents, their motives, i. e., to sell a story or a 
belief, to the public, with burning sincerity and vigor of style, 
closely parallel those of the old minnesingers, or of Shakespeare 
and Moliére, immensely successful ‘copy-writers’ in their day. 


‘*Let us consider for a moment Keats's adroit line: 
‘The beaded bubbles winking at the brim’ 


and also consider the anonymous genius who wrote: 


‘Meaty Marrowy Oxrau Joinrs.’ 


‘‘The motives of these two young men—I take it that the con- 
temporary poet is also young and bears a sensitive and wistful 
spirit—the motives are superficially different, since the latter 
was written for the glorification of soup and the former 
for that of Psyche, but they both arrive at the same end, 
a line of pure poetry, by the same mental processes. Save that 
the advertising writer, being immune from the blighting attacks 
of some contemporary Edinburgh Review (surely the Atlantic 
Monthly would never pay him such unseemly and cruel atten- 
tions) can proceed with the utmost freedom in choice of form.” 





























AN ANGLICAN MOVE TOWARD ROME 


S THE BRITISH ARMY welcomed Marshal Foch as 
the Allied leader, so the Anglican Church is called upon 
by one of its most prominent laymen to recognize Pope 

Pius XI as the head of Christendom, an especial plea being 
that only the united forces of Christianity can hope successfully 
to stem the growing tide of Mohammedanism. Viscount Halifax, 
former head of the English Church Union, which is recognized 
as the organized voice of the High Church party, has been in 
conference on the subject with Cardinal Mercier, of Belgium, 
and in spite of the judgment of Pope Leo XIII in 1896 that 
Anglican orders were nuli and 


fax’s “devotion to the cause of reunion should be an ‘inspiration 
for all.”” It must not be assumed, we are told, that reunion 
with Rome is desired only by those who belong definitely to 
the Anglo-Catholic party; it will not be surprizing, instead, if 
some of the chief opponents are to be, found among the older 
members of that party. ‘‘There will be much sympathy with 
his attempt in many moderate circles, as will, we think, become 
evident in discussions that must follow. The whole question is 
now posed in a new light.”” The Church Times goes on: 

‘“‘Tt is hardly necessary to insist at this time of day upon the 
enormous advantages that 
would follow if the breach be- 





void, the road back to Rome 


tween Romeand England could 





may be opened for a small 5 
party at least in the Church 
of England. © Viscount Halifax, 
we are told, began his conver- 
sations with Cardinal Mercier 
from the position that doc- 
trinal agreement is necessary 
if there is to be reunion, not 
from the standpoint that it 
may be possible to find a 
formula to cover disagreement. 
He thinks, we are informed 
further, that many of the ques- 
tions which divide England 
from Rome are due to mis- 
understanding, ignorance and 
exaggeration, and notwith- 
standing the discouraging Bull 
of Pope Leo he refuses to de- 
spair of getting a favorable 
decision from Rome. 

In the late war, said Vis- 
eount Halifax before a recent 
meeting at Sheffield of the 
English Chureh Union, “‘a head 
was essential for success, and 
to avoid defeat. May not a 
head for the churches of Chris- 
tendom be as essential for the 
sueeess of the Church’s warfare 
against sin and unbelief? Might 














HE URGES THE POPE AS THE HEAD OF CHRISTENDOM. 


Viscount Halifax, who is seeking to restore the Anglican Church to 
its former place in the Roman fold as a step toward general reunion. 


be healed. We are not refer- 
ring only to the numerous ad- 
vantages that come from a 
visible head, tho many will 
agree with Cardinal Mercier 
when he argued that without 
such a head ‘the preservation 
of the Church’s unity seemed 
to be, in principle and practise, 
impossible.’ More and more 
we are coming to magnify th 
position of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the Anglican 
Communion. What we have 
chiefly in view is the immense 
gain it would be to missionary 
work if reunion took place. It 
is doubtful if people in the least 
realize the menacing character 
of Moslem missionary effort, 
tho perhaps events in the Near 
East are beginning to open 
their eves. Butin Africa Islam 
is spreading with incredible 
rapidity. It is not impossible 
that, in a few years, it may 
become the religion of the black 
races of that vast continent and 
Christianity be stamped out. 
Yet Christianity could proba- 
bly hold its own there if it 
were not for its divisions. It 
is those who care for missionary 
work who will most desire re- 
union with Rome.” 





There is little doubt that 
the majority of men, to what- 








we not do well to welcome 
Pius XI as our armies wel- 
comed Marshal Foch?”’ As he is quoted in press reports, he 
asks if there are not ‘‘signs both at home and abroad that the 
time has come when on all sides a serious attempt should be 
made to heal these divisions which so seriously hinder the 
spread of the Gospel, and have done, and are doing, such infinite 
harm to Christ’s religion.”” Are there not, he goes on, “sufficient 
grounds, without any sacrifice of principle, tc accept the Roman 
position of a primacy by divine appointment having been con- 
ferred on St. Peter, or, at least to enter into negotiations which 
might pave the way for some terms of reunion?’’ ‘‘ This touch- 
ing appeal has not received all the attention that it deserves,” 
remarks The Catholic News (New York), ‘‘and the public press 
seems to have taken the suggestion warily.” But The Church 
Times (London) a High Church organ, discusses the subject 
sympathetically and at length, and thinks that Viscount Hali- 


ever religious body or party 
they belong, desire reunion of some sort, says a writer in The 
Graphic (London), referring to the overtures made to the 
Nonconformists by the Lambeth encyclica\ and to the negotia- 
tions that have passed between the Anglican Church and the 
Greek Orthodox Church. The Greek Church has recognized 
the validity of Anglican orders, but the Lambeth appeal, we are 
told, has been received with apathy. Viscount Halifax, in his 
appeal for reunion with Rome, ‘‘not only seems to forget that 
there are free Churches with which to enter into fellowship, 
but conveniently ignores the question of the validity of Anglican 
orders.””. We are told that— 


‘““What he forgets with regard to Anglican orders is that they 
can’t be recognized by Rome. It is something stronger than 
‘they never will be’; it is ‘they can’t be.’ To Rome the 
question is not merely an historical one; it is theological. It 
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is not merely a question of discipline; it is a question of dog- 
matic fact. 

“In his letter to Cardinal Richard, Archbishop of Paris, in 
1896, the Pope declared that his ‘intention had been to pass a 
final judgment and settle (the question) forever’ and that 
‘Catholics were bound to receive (the judgment) with the fullest 
obedience.’ In other words, Leo XIIT declared Anglican Orders 
to be ‘utterly null and void,’ and he required all Catholies to 
accept his judgment as ‘fixt, settled and irrevocable.’ Lord 
Halifax’s appeal for reunion with Rome may, therefore, be dis- 
missed as impossible of attainment, except, as has often been 
pointed out, by complete submission. . . . 

“‘Let the Anglican authorities experiment first on their own 
Church. Their attempts on ‘alien’ bodies have proved disas- 
trous; they have only sown further seeds of discord. Let them 
endeavor to find a real synthesis instead of endeavoring to take 
the Lowest Common Multiple of differing theories. They might 
in this way stand a chance—even if a somewhat remote one—of 
achieving unity among themselves.” 





CHRISTIANITY GROWING IN INDIA 


HE CHRISTIANS OF INDIA increased more rapidly 

than any other religious group in the decade between 

1911 and 1921, and the fact is announced as of great 
significance in its bearing on the problems of the Far East. 
With Christianity spreading in India, the chances of a religious 
war, we are told, are rendered more remote. Eleven years ago 
the native Indian Christians, according to recent statistics, 
numbered 3,876,000, and last year they numbered 4,754,000, a 
gain of 887,000, or 22.7 per cent. No other group, we are in- 
formed, showed anything like such a proportionate increase, and 
the dominant religion, Hinduism, is said to have registered an 
actual decline. The summarized census figures, as given by the 
Chieago Journal, are as follows: 


NR ais ak i ueateloe wire werd «inh didae 216,734,000 
EER Ce ane, eee eee 68,735,000 
to a te ota is ee 11,571,000 
EL, «ou oe ws 0a oceans 9,775,000 
NS + ok 0 Gu neh IN ea ode 4,754,000 
ii. 026R. des « Kha bees 3,239,000 
ke dss deete ded cdee meee 1,179,000 
RE SRE Sa eno 102,000 
ee er ere 22,000 
PN Sud coors iste tes ales heeeerade 2 2,831,000 

Ry 60k £645 cwatind. vine 318,942,000 


By contrast with the grand total, remarks The Journal, the 
Christian population seems trifling, and Christianity labors 
under other handicaps which do not appear on the surface. It 
is a comparative newcomer in a land where reverence is paid to 
age, and is linked in the native mind with “‘the just but uncom- 
fortable Europeans who rule and proselyte among the brown 
peoples.’’ Moreover, most of the native Christians are of low 
caste. 


‘Nevertheless, Christian progress in India is an evint of 
great significance, and there are some offsets to the difficulties 
listed above. Christianity, like Mohammedanism, delivers its 
victims from the orpression of caste. It stimulates their energies 
by bringing them more nearly in tune with the pushing progres- 
sives of the west; and the prestige of belonging to the Master’s 
creed is worth something. 

“Looking at the matter as coldly as a visitor from Mars might 
do, one can see that the best thing that could happen to India 
and, through India, to the world, would be conversion to some 
form—any form—of Christianity. 

“While the caste system holds sway, and the population is 
divided into four main castes, several hundred subecastes, with a 
residuum of millions of people so far beyond the pale that their 
very touch is deemed pollution, there is small chance of real 
progress in India. Mohammedanism cuts this caste knot, but 
does so at the price of an aroused and vicious intolerance, and of 
Tunning its converts into a blind alley where further progress is 
impossible. 





Christianity performs the same service without _ 
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exacting any such price, and, in addition, links its converts to 
the peoples who, whatever their faults, have led the world’s 
civilization for centuries. 

**The missionary will do more to emancipate India than the 
agitator.” 





EASTERN CULTURE DRAINING THE WEST 
OF MINISTERS 


T IS EASIER TO GET MONEY than men for the churches 
| in some of the Rocky Mountain States, where, we are told, 
whole groups of counties, together as large as Connecticut 
and distinguished by many considerable towns, have not one 
resident minister. The shortage of Catholic priests is said to be 
almost as great as that of Protestant ministers. Rich churches 
in the towns manage without trouble, we are told, but for the 
difficult fields where intelligence, consecration and tact are es- 
sential to success, ministers simply can not be found. Native 
applicants for orders who go East to study remain there—at- 
tracted by its easier prizes. ‘‘A Western bishop sending candi- 
dates for the ministry to an Eastern school,” says the Rev. 
Horace Percy Silver, rector of the Church of the Incarnation, 
New York, ‘“‘might as well kiss them good-bye. The hardest 
problem of the West is to man the field.” Speaking in the same 
church, before an audience of Manhattan ministers, divinity 
students and laymen, Bishop Irving Peake Johnson, Episcopal 
bishop of Colorado, said that thirty years equally distributed 
among Nebraska, Minnesota and Colorado have convinced him 
that what is needed even more than money is men to deal with 
the peculiar problems in these States. As he is quoted in the 
Boston Transcript, Bishop Johnson declares: ‘‘A condition, not 
a theory, confronts us. A young man, reared in the East, edu- 
cated in the East, gets a taste for a cultural environment, craves 
it, and wants to come back to it. Our experiment, which will be 
successful only if the elements in it make it so, is an effort to 
raise candidates for the ministry from our native sons, who, per- 
haps because they fail to taste the advantages of the East, will 
give permanence to the Western ministry.’’ In the diocese of 
Colorado, we are told, seven parishes have an income of more 
than $5,000. Eighty parishes have less than $1,500. But the 
problem is not so much money as men. Here is an instance of 
the difficulties, as given by Bishop Johnson: 


*‘T received a letter from a lady reared in the East asking me 
to come to Galatea to hold a service. The train stopt at a 
water-tank, and I went on forty miles north to spend the night. 
Here I found three houses, about like dry-goods boxes. As far 
as you could see—and, as the darky said, you could see farther 
and see less than at any other place—there was nothing. I 
thought that if all the jack-rabbits came we might get a congre- 
gation. At the service there were ninety persons. They had 
driven from five to fifty miles. I was the first clergyman they 
had had a chance to hear since a Holy Roller a year before. 

‘*In that region there are great tracts of land, able to accumu- 
late a hundred persons with no minister. One section of the 
State, as large as Massachusetts, can not count five ministers of 
all denominations. In Hunter, we have had twenty-nine men 
in charge in thirty years. There is nothing in this place to at- 
tract but the need. 

“T always feel a sinking of heart when I take a man out of 
Gothie cloisters in the East. He'll find no trees, plenty of heat, 
lots of dust, little spiritual inspiration; especially if he has a wife, 
he’ll want to go back. Ina small town down near the homes of 
the old cliff-dwellers, who lived here before Columbus discovered 
America, we appealed for the Near East Relief. Twenty-five 
persons sent sixty dollars; but we can not keep a man there.” 


To solve the problem, then, the West, we are told, must have 
its own ministry. A beginning for training native sons has been 
made in the Colorado Teachers’ College, at Greeley, where the 
divinity students may study during the summer. The building 
which houses the divinity students is like a barracks, but suited 
to the purpose, says Bishop Johnson, declaring himself to be 











“rather sick of trying to produce ministers out of Gothie clois- 
ters. The men certainly will not get anything very esthetic 
later on.”” There, says the Bishop. 


‘“‘Our young men are not being coddled and waited on. They 
are going to meet the needs of the rural places that make the 
springs and rivers of our cities. You can not neglect the springs 
and rivers. There is strong growth in the large cities of the 
West, but at present we can’t get men for the small places. 

“This is the problem of the whole Church. I'd like to draw 
men from the East, but you haven’t any too many. The West 
realizes that the East has something it hasn’t. So the East 
should recognize something in the West.” 





A NEW CRUSADE FOR A “SACRED PEACE” 


HILE ALL CHRISTENDOM has been wrought up 

VW over the Turkish massacres in the Near East and 

even some of the American churches have suggested 
a resort to arms to liberate the Christian minorities under 
Turkish rule, a softer note is sounded in an appeal to organized 
Christianity to attempt world pacification. The appeal, made 
before the Smyrna horror had set all hearts aflame with pity 
and anger, comes from the pen of Dr. J. H. Jowett, the famous 
British Nonconformist, and has been widely quoted and com- 
mented on in both the British and American press. One Ameri- 
ean religious journal has been taking a poll of its readers on Dr. 
Jowett’s proposition. 

With particular reference to the “explosive stuff lying all 
about in every part of Europe,” Dr. Jowett writes in The British 
Weekly that, in spite of all the efforts of the politicians, the angel 
of peace is still in armor, and the swords and spears have not 
yet been beaten into plowshares and pruning-hooks. Ex-Premier 
Lloyd George said some time ago, we are reminded, that tbe 
statesmen did not have the requisite religious foree behind them 
and that it is for the churches to supply it; and the Premier of 
Japan, echoing a similar sentiment, said, in reviewing the verbal 
decisions of the Genoa Conference, ‘‘we must now look to the 
leaders of religion.” It seems, then, writes Dr. Jowett, that 
“‘men everywhere are feeling the need of some power which 
shall lift all political relationships out of the rut and groove in 
which they are fallen and create the possibility of national and 
international fraternity.”’ So he suggests: 


*‘On some appointed day let believers in Jesus Christ go to 
their churches, as they went in the early days of the war, and by 
some simultaneous act let them proclaim their desire and purpose 
for a sacred peace and their belief in a common brotherhood of 
mankind. Let them assert their determination to have peace 
on earth and good-will among men. 

“In every nation I would have representative leaders of the 
Christian Chureh meeting together, not in councils of war, but 
in councils of peace, to express the luminous principles of our 
Lord on some of the grave matters which are now plunging the 
world into confusion and strife. 

“* As far as our own country is concerned, let us have a council 
of peace in London, with delegates from every part of the 
Empire. Let the delegates be distinguished Christian men, not 
merely drawn from the ranks of ecclesiastics, but also from the 
wider realms of commerce and art and literature and labor. 
Let them be broad-minded, deep-hearted men, with a personal 
loyalty to Christ and a passion for the Kingdom of God. Let us 
have a three days’ council here at the heart of the Empire, not 
merely to make speeches, but to vizualize and demonstrate the 
existence of a corporate body which has in its custody the high 
ideals of Jesus Christ and which intends to give them their pur- 
posed divinity in the construction of the world. 

“If the national leaders of the Roman Church regard the pro- 
posed step as a serious departure from traditional ways, and if 
they lack authority for this kind of cooperative service, let 
them seek the needful authority from the Vatican. The present 
Pope is a man of liberal instiuets; he has already given proof of 
it. Let appeal be made to him to give any needful freedom to 
his Chureh to cooperate in a demonstration of moral power 
which seeks the peace and well-being of the world. There will 
be no compromise in religious principles. It will be a sacred 
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effort, on the part of all who believe in the moral ideals of Jesus. 
to direct them to the control of governments and parliaments. 
and of all who are busy seeking the material welfare of peoples 
and determining the social and national relationships of man- 


kind. . . . Our resources are real and immediate. The occasion 
is ripe. The houris at hand. The world is drifting again to war' 
What has the Church of Christ to say. what is she to do? Shall! 


she arise from her slumber, or . . . ?’ 


While all applaud the spirit in which Dr. Jowett writes and the 
ardor of his desire to advance the cause of peace, there is some 
criticism of his plan as being impracticable. Before letting one’s 
self go in the “‘large freedom of the pulpit or the platform,” 
writes Bishop H. Hensley Henson, of Durham, in The British 
Weekly, ‘‘the Christian minister ought to picture himself in the 
Cabinet actually confronted with the necessity of taking the 
decisions upon which the safety and prosperity of his own nation 
primarily, and, finally, of mankind, must turn. Moreover. 
Christian experience does seem to me quite decisively hostile 
to these prompt, heroic procedures which Dr. Jowett seems to 
recommend.” On this side of the water, The Congregationalisi 
thinks, however, that ‘‘there would be great value in such a 
great unified declaration of Christian purpose and act of worship 
in behalf of world peace. We are sure that peace will never come 
until its holiness is recognized and sought.”’ And the New York 
Christian Advocate (Methodist) remarks: ‘If the real heart of 
America could find expression we believe that it would respond 
eagerly to such an appeal as that of Dr. Jowett, and would come 
to the support of such a movement witb a unanimity which will 
give promise of success.” 





THE CHURCH AS AN ENEMY ASSET 


ITLE TO CHURCH PROPERTY is vested in God, 

said Attorney-General Daugherty recently in announc- 

ing his decision to restore church holdings seized by a 
former Alien Property Custodian from the Reformed Church 
of Hungary in America. The decision, we are told, is gen- 
erally approved as a liberal policy, for, as the Milwaukee 
Sentinel observes, ‘‘it is certainly no part of the generally 
accepted Christian idea of God that the Deity should be 
the special enemy of one nation or the special friend of an- 
other.” But because of imperfect human relations, individ- 
uals and nations ranged on opposite sides of a great issue 
often sincerely and fervently believe that their cause is just and 
entitled to divine aid. While the Church is really ‘‘a common 
asset of humanity,”’ transcending the boundaries of nationality, 
in time of war. we are told, it must necessarily become part of 
the national defense, supporting the cause of its country accord- 
ing to the dictates of its conseience, if its members are convinced 
of the justice of their nation’s stand. Thus, from the view-point 
of the opposing party, a church becomes an enemy asset, just as 
much as any other tangible or intangible foree enlisted in the 
eause of enemy victory. This may be a melancholy reflection 
on human shortcomings, goes on The Sentinel, but it can not be 
used as an argument in reproach of churches. 


“Those who most loudly criticized the ‘collapse of Chris- 
tianity’ in the Great War have failed to offer any better substitute 
guaranteeing the solidarity of the brotherhood of man on any 
other basis besides religion. If the war cut across religious lines. 
it also cut across all secular international movements. Economic 
and intellectual bonds proved no bar to war. Socialism, which 
had flattered itself as being international, was split wide open. 
The intellectuals, the men of science, with few exceptions, ranged 
themselves behind their respective governments. 

‘‘But while church members as citizens have a duty toward theif 
respective nations, it may be possible, as the Attorney-Generai 
suggests, to throw more safeguards around church property ID 
future conflicts. Attacks on hospitals and all the organized 
forces of mercy are now resented by the conscience of nations. 
and the same principle may be extended to churches whose peace- 
ful mission can never be entirely obliterated even in wartime.” 
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A Cadillac Announcement 


The Cadillac Motor Car Company 
announces the continuation of 
Type 61 on a largely increased 
production schedule at the following 











reduced prices: 


Touring Car - - $2885 
Phaeton - - - - + 2885 
Roadster- - - - - 2885 
Victoria - - - - 3675 
5-Passenger Coupe - 3750 
Sedan- - - - - - 3950 
Suburban - - - - 3990 
Limousine - - - - 4300 
Imperial Limousine - 4400 
All Prices F, O. B. Detroit, plus war tax 


‘ 


‘ 


The new prices govern the identi- 
cal Type 61 cars which have met 


with a degree of favor unparalleled 
in Cadillac history. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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POETRY 














Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


N entire number of The Midland, now 

published in Pittsburgh, is filled with 
verses, all by the same poet. For its 
melody and vigor, we select the song, 


NORTH—NORTH—NORTH 
By Leyrtanp Hvuckrievp 


North—north—north 

Plunging toward the Pole; 

The horses pound and the oxen plod 
And the tin-horn crooks and men of God 
Are all on the muster roll. 


There's sound of the usual things 
That lie in a wagon bed; 

Iron that chinks and rings 

Like broken chains of the dead: 
And clatter of household tins, 
And tinkle of hidden glass, 

And feet as heavy as lead 
Tramping the prairie grass: 


And lean, white-bearded men 

Stiff with their years and sins, 

Chew and mumble, and mumble and chew 
And rumble tales as they always do 

When the sap of manhood thins. 


“Forty crowded years ago 

Up from Iowa they came; 

Young and lank and bullock-strong. 
And ripped the tough Dakota plain 
With bellowed curse and crack of thong: 
Upsprung the rustling lakes of grain, 

Its promise changed to flame of gold. 
But ease was cursed until they sold 

And faced the Northern trail again." 


North—north—north— 

Into Saskatchewan; 

Roliing over the Border Line, 
Baggage and beast and man: 

Rolling up on the Old Bone Trail 

In the wake of the buffalo— 
Grim-eyed men in the power of prime 
Plunging into the snow. 


North to the site of Medicine Hat 
To build them a flimsy town; 

To hammer it up in the freezing Fall 
And next year hammer it down: 

On in front of the grading crews; 

On while the land was young— 
Night and day on a wagon box 

With a star at the end of the tongue. 


North—north—north— 

Under the sun and moon 

I saw them raising the shacks and tents 
Of an early Saskatoon: 

Hammering mightily, breeding there, 
Breaking thé sod and seeding there, 
And ever with gamblers’ eyes 

Peering afar for a fateful star 

That hangs in the Northern skies. 


North—north—north— 

They were going, and still they go; 

They are breaking the far Peace River lands 
Where it's seventy-five below— 

Where it’s seventy-five below 

In the Borealis glare, 

They have broken the sod, and by grace of God 
The wheat is greening there. 


North—north—north— 

Far up in McKenzieland, 

There may be a plot where the soil is hot 
And a crop of grain may stand; 

And the lean old men with creaking bones 
Will out of their chairs and go, 

Buckle traces to blind old teams 

And head them into the snow— 

Into the heart of a lonely land 

That leads to the lifeless Pole, 

As long as a weary foot may stand 

Or a creaking wheel may roll. 





Tue London Bookman’s October prize 
for the best original lyrie has been divided, 
we are told, among five poets, all of whose 
competing verses appear in the November 
number. We reprint 


WHEN I WAS QUEEN IN BABYLON 
By Marcaret C. Hvuaeains 


When I was Queen in Babylon, 

In Babylon, the old, the rare, 

A thousand slaves, each day, I ween, 
Did plunder diamonds for my hair— 
Chalcedony—rich merchandise— 
Great opals, gold, to glad mine eyes— 
And many princes found me fair, 

In Babylon, when I was Queen. 


When I was Queen in Babylon, 

In Babylon, the old, the wise, 

Cut emeralds blazed out their green 
Upon my arms—between my eyes— 
Ten slaves stood o’er me, with a fan 
Of peacock plumes, from Turkestan— 
Mine ears were set with pearls of size. 
In Babylon, when I was Queen. 


When I was Queen in Babylon, 

In Babylon, the old, the white, 

I was more fair than man hath seen— 
My robes flashed forth a golden light— 
Sapphires burned among my curls, 

And half a score of dancing girls 
Capered for ever in my sight, 

In Babylon, when I was Queen. 


When I was Queen in Babylon, 

In Babylon, the old, the great, 

Men kept their knives and daggers keen, 
For woe to him who earned my hate! 
Two snow-white leopards worked my will, 
On those whom I had deigned to kill— 
Yet—at my summons, none came late 
To Babylon, where I was Queen! 


When I was Queen in Babylon, 

In Babylon, the old, the gay, 

Kings kissed my jewelled sanaals’ sheen, 
Great chiefs bent humbly to my sway. 
And if I chose to kill them all, 

*Twas done—ran red my banquet-hall, 
And none would dare to say me nay, 

In Bavylon—for I was Queen! 


Fatuer O’DonNELL, Professor of En- 
glish Literature at the University of Notre 
Dame, has just brought out a little volume, 
“Cloister and Other Poems,” which con- 
tains, among other excellent things, 


A ROAD IN IRELAND 
By Cuar.ies L. O’DonNELL 


From Killybegs to Ardara is seven Irish miles, 
’Tis there the blackbirds whistle and the mating 
cuckoos call, 
Beyond the fields the green sea glints, above the 
heaven smiles 
On all the white boreens that thread the glens 
of Donegal. 


Along the roads what feet have passed, could 
they but tell the story, 
Of ancient king and saint and bard, the roads 
have known them all; 
Lough Dergh, Doon Well, Glen Columcille, the 
names are yet a glory, 
"Tis great ghosts in the gloaming remember 
Donegal. 


The harbor slips of Killybegs glistened with Span- 
ish sail 


The days Spain ventured round the world and 
held the half in thrall 
And Ardara has writ her name in the proud 
books of the Gael, 
Though sleep has fallen on them now in dream- 
ing Donegal. 





Well, time wili have its fling with dust, it is the 
changeless law, 
But this I like to think of whatever may befall 
When she came up from Killybegs and he from 
Ardara 
My father met my mother on the road, in 
Donegal. 


From ‘In Memoriam and Other Poems,” 
whose author won The Nation’s poetry 
prize; we borrow 


THE CARAVAN 
A New Hebrew Melody 
By Martin FEINsTEeEIN 
The camels are leaving Jerusalem, 
Swarthy Arabs are driving them, 
And the tinkle of camel bells 


Rings in my dreams though the world's between 
Myself and the City I've never seen, 
But O, where my whole heart dwells! 


The camels come softly stepping down 
The road that leaves the holy town, 
Moving in single file. 


And my thoughts keep pace with the caravan. 
That’s bound for Dimaschk or Hindustan, 
Or Cairo on the Nile; 


Till the bells of the camels are heard no more, 
And the fall of their feet on the desert floor 
Is lost with_the sight of them. 


Then back to the hill-throned City I ride, 
With a song on my lips for my holy bride, 
My belovéd, Jerusalem. 


Rarely has the Bohemian spirit found 
more complete expression than in the 
following sonnet from The New Orleans 
Double Dealer: 

PENSEE 

By Vincent STARRETT 
Great taverns for our wit were all too small 
In those brave days of youth, remembered well. 
Great were the stories that we used to tell, 
Fired by strong cups. The stains upon the wall 
Marked the hot crisis of some splendid brawl— 
As when one claimed one’s verses to excel 
The rhymes of Dante at the gates of Hell, 
Or flung a challenge to the good Saint Paul. 


Great were the maxims writ in debtor's chalk, 
While paradoxes glittered through the smoke 
Epigrams suckled at the breast of scorn 
Crackled and mocked and slew. O brilliant talk! 
Had we the wit to write the things we spoke 
Few were the truths yet waiting to be born! 


The mutability of the moods of adoles- 
cence is likened to the changing colors of a 
sunset sky in this sonnet-like bit of free 
verse which wins for its fifteen-year old 
writer the first prize in a poetry contest 
in the Horace Mann High School for girls 
in New York City. We reprint it from 
The Horace Manuscript: 


DRIFTING THOUGHTS 
By Eten Oris 


The sun is setting low 

Vague thoughts are drifting through my head. 
This thought is round and rosy pink; 
It makes me smile, it is so satisfied. 
This thought is arched and crimson gold; 
It flashes in and out the other thoughts 

Just like a firefly. 
This thought is royal purple; 
It holds its head well up and walks with stately step 
And this is drab and gray; 
It is a Quaker thought. 

The sun has left the sky, 

And night has flung her arms about 

My vague and drifting thoughts. 

Good night. 
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The Standard of Comparison 








Distinguished on Trail or Boulevard 


The Four-Cylinder Five Passenger 
Touring Sedan *1325 


In this strikingly handsome four-cylinder, five 
passenger touring Sedan, Buick has provided 
a beauty, refinement and complete touring 
comfort, extraordinary at so modest a price. 


It is a trim motor car; distinguishable at a 
glance for its ability to travel the longest trail or 
to fit perfectly in the smart company of the 
city boulevards. 


With comfortable and finely upholstered seats 
for five full grown persons in its roomy and 
well appointed interior, and with ample lug- 
gage space in the sturdy trunk carried on the 
rear, the Buick touring sedan makes city and 
country motoring equally pleasurable. 


The staunch, dependable Buick chassis and 
the famous Buick valve-in-head engine insure 
the characteristic performance which has 
made the name of Buick a synonym for motor 
car dependability, economy and enjoyment. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Branches in All Principal Cities— 
Motor Cars Dealers Everywhere 





The Buick Line for 1923 
Comprises Fourteen Models: 


Fours—2 Pass. Roadster, $865; 5 
Pass. Touring, $885; 3 Pass. Coupe 
$1175; 5 Pass. Sedan, $1395; 5 Pass. 
Touring Sedan, $1325. Sixes—2 Pass. 
Roadete. $1175; 5 Pass. roars. 
re ;5 Pass. Touring Sedan, $1935; 
5 Pass. Sedan, $1985; 4 Pass. Coupe, 
$1895; 7 Pass. Touring, $1435 ;7 Pass. 
Sedan,$2195; Sport Roadster,$1623 
oe Touring , $1675. Pricesf.o.b. 
ick lactortes i government tax 
to be 
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A NEIGHBORLY VIEW 


SICK MAN WITH A CANE,” they say, is still the real 
leader of the Democratic Party—still, at least, ‘‘a com- 
manding, compelling figure against our American sky- 

line.” He appeared on Armistice Day at his front door in Wash- 
ington and gave forth the first public message that has come from 
him in three years. It 


OF WOODROW WILSON 


His physician reported that he was in better condition than 
at any time since he was stricken on that fateful Western trip, 
that he weighed well up to his normal weight of 180 pounds, that 
his face was full, his color good, his eyes clear, and his spirits 
high. The twitch is gone from the left side of hisface. His voice, 
tho still far from having its old carrying power, is clear and 
distinct, and he can now 
walk about the house un- 





was a brief restatement 
of his articles of faith, 
sounding, in the words 
of one of the many edi- 
tors who commented on 
it, “like an echo out of 
a distant past in our un- 
idealistic days.”” Seven 
thousand admirers, gath- 
ered at his front door to 
pay him tribute, “ap- 
plauded and wept” as 
he delivered his message. 
One of the neighbors 
writes that he remembers 
vividly, on this occasion, 
a white-haired old lady 
next to him, leaning 
heavily on a cane and 
exclaiming over and over 
again: ‘“‘ Thank God, I’m 
alive! Thank God, I’m 
alive!” After his ad- 
dress Mr. Wilson re- 
turned inside his home, 
the big white front door 
elosed after him, and 
he became once more 
the ordinary citizen to 
whom Washington has 
become accustomed. <A 
Washington neighbor, 


aided and without a 
stick, tho he still must 
be helped in and out of 
his automobile and up 
and down steps. He 
sleeps well and his appe- 
tite is splendid, but he 
is still subject to inter- 
mittent indigestion. It 
must not be supposed, 
however, that he is or 
will ever be completely 
restored to health and 
vigor. That left side is 
still under the blight of 
paralysis, in spite of 
massage and exercises. 
When he has appeared 
in public, he has held 
his left arm close to his 
side and come to his 
doorway aided by a ser- 
vant. Justalittle thing, 
indicative of Mr. Wil- 
son’s pride and deter- 
mination to get well—the 
last time he appeared to 
weleome a delegation, I 
noticed that he held his 
eane in the hand of his 











numbed left arm as if 
there was nothing the 
matter, and doffed his 
high silk hat jauntily 
with his right hand. . 

It is no secret that 
the reaction of public 
sentiment in his favor— 
the turn of the tide 





J. W. Rixey Smith, 
gives some incidents of 


Copyrixhted by Harris & Ewing. 


the ex-President’s daily 
life in the Capital, in 
an article in Collier’s 
Weekly. In Washing- 





“I'LL GET THEIR SCALPS YET!” 


So declared the War President, according to a Washington neighbor, in the course 

of a recent conversation about his old enemies of the House and Senate. 

seen here, much improved in health, as he appeared before the crowd that came, 
some seven thousand strong, to greet him on Armistice Day. 


toward the things for 
which he stood—has been 
the tonic upon which 
Mr. Wilson has recon- 
structed his broken 
health—and his broken 
heart. His physicians 
admit that before this 


He is 








ton, not long ago: 


A great crowd was cheering Woodrow Wilson as he left a thea- 
ter. A little girl, the child of one of the cast, was trying to push 
her way toward the ex-President. Seeing her, he stopt his 
party and sent Mrs. Wilson to fetch her. And while the crowd 
watched, the white-haired man engaged the rosy-cheeked little 
girl in earnest conversation, the gist of which, it turned out 
afterward, was that Mr. Wilson asked her what her name was, 
where she went to school, and particularly how many dolls she 
possest. When Mr. Wilson was automobiling the other day in 
Rock Creek, three little boys in wading, just to be smart and with 
no idea of being accommodated, yelled out, recognizing the ear: 
““Hey, Woody! Take us home, please!’’ To their utter amaze- 
ment, the. big car came to a stop and they were told to climb in. 
Hearing recently that a soldier at the Walter Reed Hospital, 
wearing still the scars of French battle-fields, had said the one 
ambition of his life was to see Wilson, Mr. Wilson sent word that 
he would be glad to have him come to his home. 


There has been a marked improvement, the writer informs us, 
in Mr. Wilson’s health, since he unshouldered the burden of the 
Presidency. After the first six months of retirement: 


first public appearance 
on Armistice Day, the change in his condition had been pain- 
fully gradual. It seemed as if he had made all the improvement 
that could ever be expected. Then came that striking ovation. 
That—and each recurring manifestation of popular favor—has 
seemed to give him a firmer grip on life, to bring a healthier 
glow to his deep-lined face and to restore the old light of battle 
to his eye. Both Mrs. Wilson and Dr. Axson, brother of his 
first wife, and one of his physicians, have exprest the opinion 
that these demonstrations have been Mr. Wilson’s best 
medicine. In fact, Dr. Axson, who early last fall told some 
one that Mr. Wilson had reached his maximum improve- 
ment, later sought out the same person and said: ‘“‘I must 
take it back. He is getting much better. A miracle has been 
wrought.” 


In spite of Mr. Wilson’s condition and his evident desire to 
keep in the background, reports this neighbor, “‘the Wilson 
home on S Street has become a veritable Mecea for his devoted 


followers of all parties, creeds and tongues. Not since the time 
of Andrew Jackson has there been anything in American polities 
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— She wears C antilevers 


Over the world, with out spread wings, 
The Spirit of Christmas broods and sings 
Of happy hopeful, helpful things— 
All for you and me. 
—Bertha E. Jaques. 


When “the Spirit of Christmas broods and 
sings” over the world, and you reach up to put 
the finishing touch to the yuletide decorations, 
Cantilever Shoes wil! help you to do it with 
youthful ease and balance. They are one of the 
“happy, hopeful, helpful things” which all may 
possess, and which give you that “ease of heart” 
so desirable all the year—not only at Christmas 
time! 

Perhaps there is no more taxing time of year 
than Christmas. Women who walk through 
the stores for hours lovingly selecting gifts to 
gladden the hearts of friends and of dear ones at 
home, as well as the women who stand behind 
counters and sell the Christmas goods, find that 
Cantilever Shoes keep their feet rested and 
youngeeling, that they relieve the strain of 
this busy season. 


Cantilever Shoes are made with a flexible arch which 
allows the muscles, ligaments, and joints to exercise 
naturally, carrying the body with ease and resilience. 
The shoe outline follows the contour of the foot; the 
toe is neatly rounded, giving ample room, yet is trim 
and stylish. The medium or low heel is correctly 
placed—slightly raised on the inside, to throw the 
weight of the body on the outer, or stronger, side of 
the foot, as nature intended it should be. These 
points combine to keep the spine straight, the body 
erect, and the chest up, giving the whole 
physique greater endurance because the body 
assumes a youthful balance. 
Men, too, ace wearing Cantilever Shoes and the 
demand for the men’s last is constantly increas 
ing. Every pair is trademarked to insure your 
getting genuine Cantilevers. Except in New 
York City they are sold by only one store in each 
town. If you do not find the Cantilever dealer 
who is near you listed at the left of this adver 
tisement, write the manufacturers, Morse & Burt 
Co., 1 Cariton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for his 
name and address and for a booklet which tells 
about feet and shoes. 
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just like it."". Mr. Smith's account, dealing with this particular 
phase of the ex-President’s life, continues: 


Mr. Wilson has received only a small number personally, 
but the number of people, distinguished and otherwise, who have 
left their cards at the Wilson door is legion. James M. Cox, 
Colonel House, Marshal Foch, Baron Kato, and Premier Brand 
are among the conspicuous callers who, finding Mr. Wilson out, 
have left ecards. Arthur James Balfour, Mrs. Asquith, Bernard 
M. Baruch, Norman H. Davis, Hamilton Holt, and the chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee are among those who have 
been received. Mr. Wilson has frequently seen members of the 
House and Senate who were outstandingly loyal to him in his 
political battles and who have sought his counsel. 

And the Wilson mail-bag! Messages of appreciation and cheer 
from Democratic State and county conventions. Felicitations 
from League of Nations clubs the world over. Words of greeting 
from great religious and civie gatherings. Requests for auto- 
graphs and magazine articles, hundreds of them. Propositions 
of every kind, from the proffer of a university presidency to a 
moving-pieture connection. Letters from people suffering, they 
say, from the same illness and wanting to know the names of 
Mr. Wilson’s physicians. Many communications pointing out 
alleged shortcomings of the Harding Administration, many 
declaring loyalty to the Wilson principles. 

In meeting the social and political obligations thus laid upon 
him, Mr. Wilson has had the help of Mrs. Wilson and her brother, 
Mr. John Randolph Bolling. Mr. Bolling attends to that part of 
the correspondence and those calls which do not seem to demand 
the personal attention of the ex-President. Mr. Wilson himself 
gives daily attention to those letters and messages which, after 
a careful weeding-out process, reach his desk. And the ex- 
President has recently shown that he ean both speak for himself 
and write letters to the editor when he wants to. 

Mr. Wilson has sought above all to keep out of the muck of 
partizan polities. He is keenly averse to anything like a ‘“‘return 
from Elba.” 


The more intimate side of the ex-President’s life in his present 
retirement, says this reporter, is more or less veiled from even 
his neighbors. We are told, however, that: 

He rises at seven o’clock and bathes and shaves himself. Fol- 
lowing some calisthenics which his doctors have prescribed, he 
breakfasts with Mrs. Wilson in her boudoir. Then for the 
morning news, which he devours greedily from six morning 
papers. At ten o’clock he is at his desk in the library, where he, 
Mrs. Wilson and Mr. Bolling go through the morning mail. 
The desk, table and chair he uses are the same he had in the 
old days at Princeton. Meantime his stenographer has been 
summoned from his down-town office and is ready for an hour and 
a half of brisk dictation. He signs personally all the letters he 
dietates, and his signature is almost back to normaley. Lunch 
is served in the dining-room at one o’clock, after which there is 
a short nap, a visit to the garden, and a motor drive. Returning 
to the house, tea is served at five o’clock and dinner at seven. 
Mr. Wilson always stands and asks grace. When, some time 
ago, he was so weak he had to be supported and his lips moved 
only in audible whispers, he persisted in performing this rite as 
usual. After dinner the household retires en famille to the 
drawing-room, where sometimes there is a game of chess, but 
from which Mr. Wilson soon retires to his bedroom. He goes to 
bed early and loves to read propt up among his pillows or to 
write with a little board across his knees. There is a Bible on 
the stand by his bedside from which he always reads a few verses 
aloud before the light goes out. 

So, with great dignity and simplicity, Woodrow Wilson lives 
day by day. He spends much time in the formal garden of his 
tall brick house, and more, perhaps, in the sun-parlors, up-stairs 
and down, which give on the garden. His golf-bag, full of well- 
worn sticks, stands against the wall in his study, from the win- 
dow of which he can see the turquoise Virginia hills upon which 
he used to play. Mr. Wilson will not admit he has made his last 
appearance on the links. He loves his automobile rides, and 
is said to be particularly attached to the almost virginal wood- 
land of Washington’s famous Rock Creek Park, in which 
Theodore Roosevelt was once accustomed to take his morning 
hikes. 

Sometimes the Wilson machine goes far down the Maryland 
and Virginia country roads and brings home fresh butter, eggs, 
chickens, or vegetables straight from the farm. He is not writing 
any book, tho many who have observed him would give a lot to 
know what he is planning to do with the neat little pile of short- 
hand notes he jots down now and then. On Saturday nights he 
eaps the week by attending the Keith vaudeville show, entering 
from an alley doorway and sitting in the extreme rear of the 
theater. After the performance the audience, augmented by the 


Saturday night ‘street crowds, lines up to cheer him as his auto- 
mobile glides away from the theater—an unheard-of thing for 
apathetic and iconoclastic Washington. 

He frequently slips into other theaters in town, too, more often 
than not for some matinee or musicale. Not long ago he attended 
a special matinee for the benefit of disabled soldiers, and quite 
recently he went to the National Theater to see the Ziegfeld 
Follies, where, after the show, he shook hands with all the east, 
including members of the chorus. I have observed Mr. Wilson 
carefully at several vaudeville performances. He is a keen and 
interested spectator, and while he does not applaud, his expressive 
face does not fail to register satisfaction when the act is good, 
frequently lighting up with a smile at some clever witticism, and 
at times one hears distinetly the Wilson laugh. 

Mr. Wilson, quite contrary to the conventional pictures of him 
as @ social recluse, likes to receive as many e¢allers as his physi- 
cians—and Mrs. Wilson—will permit. He likes them above all, 
it is said, at tea-time. Afternoon tea at the Wilson home, around 
five o’clock, is a charming affair. A friend of mine recently pres- 
ent on one of those occasions, says that Mr. Wilson takes an 
animated part in the discussion of current topics and loves 
nothing better than either to coin a bon mot himself or ‘have a 
guest do so. . He recently wrote the place cards for the guests 
at one of Mrs. Wilson’s luncheons. 

Mr. Wilson is very human on the subject of his friends and his 
enemies. He recently remarked that, as time passed, he loved 
his friends and hated his enemies more and more. And speaking 
of his enemies, with a twinkle in his eye, he added: *‘ There are 
some of them whose sealps I hope to get yet.” 

The personality of Woodrow Wilson is anything but clear-cut 
in the public mind. He is at once the best known and the least 
understood figure of contemporary history. Admiration, some- 
times approaching fanaticism, has made him out a vast super- 
man; hatred frequently bordering on mania has called him 
inhuman. History will probably compromise on the simple 
humanity of the man. 

Thus with some philosophy, some assertion still of political 
leadership, some recreation and amusement, Woodrow Wilson, 
in kindness and well-ordered living, spends the twilight of his 
life. Does he from the quiet window of his retirement ever look 
back to other days and other scenes, when millions waited on his 
word, when Cabinet Ministers trembled at thought of his dis- 
pleasure, when legislatures hastened to do his bidding, when 
kings, potentates, and prime ministers begged the crumbs of his 
favor? Does he see again those throngs in the streets of Paris, 
London, and Rome who but a few years ago would have crowned 
him moral leader of the world? Who knows? Perhaps in the 
evening stillness of his heart the wild passions of his stormy 
career are lulled to rest. Perhaps. 


The President’s Armistice Day appearance, whether or not 
it answered these questions, gave a good many newspaper 
editors an opportunity to put and answer questions of their own 
about Mr. Wilson’s ideas of the present state of the world. 
“Does he not understand the logic of events?” asks a political 
editorial opponent. ‘‘He lacks a philosophic nature.” The 
Democratic papers are ready with appreciation, of which the 
following extract from an editorial in the New York Times 
is typical: 

There is something which must seem to all touching and 
pathetic in this brief flashing out of Mr. Wilson's old spirit. 
Unable, as he is, and must continue to be, to take part again 
actively in our political struggles, the evidence that his mind still 
broods over the great questions which it was impossible for him 
to carry to a successful issue shows once more the stuff of which he 
is made. His very disability commands for him now a respectful 
hearing from his countrymen. They know that he exhausted 
himself in what he sincerely believed to be their service, and not 
the least of his rewards must be the softening toward him of the 
former bitter and personal hostility. All generous-minded people 
will hope that he may live not merely to see the fruition of his 
ideas but the kindlier judgment and warmer appreciation of his 
fellow-citizens. 

If Woodrow Wilson has done no more than to awaken official 
America, adds The Jersey Journal, “he will have done a great 
and noteworthy service.”’ For: 


The issue of peace will not be supprest, and the problem it 


presents can not be solved by school-boy methods. . . . 

In New Jersey Armistice Day is a legal holiday. In New 
York and in many other States, it is not. But because-of Wood- 
row Wilson’s address, Saturday, Armistice Day has been ob- 
served, holiday or no holiday, in a fashion that befitted it and in 
a way that should produce results. 





Speedster - 


Particular attention is called to the 
price of the Hudson Sedan—$2295— 
for two reasons. 


We offer the Sedan as the very finest 
closed car that can be built. It is the 
product of one of America’s oldest 
builders of costly bodies. The work- 
men have never been hurried. Pains- 
taking care is expressed in every detail. 
Quantity production, as understood in 
motor car building, is not possible 
with such traditions and organization. 
But the costly though worth-while 
way of manufacture under such condi- 
tions has been greatly minimized by 
the fact that the entire effort of this 
builder is exclusively devoted to the 
Hudson Sedan. Thus we obtain the 
richness and finest of the most exclu- 
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A NEW SUPER-SIX HUDSON SEDAN *2295 


For Those Who Want The Finest 7-Passenger Closed Car 


sive custom built bodies and at the 


cost of quantity output. 


No car at its price that has a body of 
approachable attractions in richness 
and luxury is so well regarded for per- 
formance and reliability. For you 
know the Hudson Super-Six, by official 
mark, is one of the world’s truly great 
motor cars. And with the new im- 
proved Super-Six motor it is a smooth- 
er, more enduring car than the 120,000 
earlier models which during the past 
seven years gave it such wide fame. 


And where you find a car of comparable 
appeal in body and in automobile 
performance you will also find the 
cost is from $1,000 to $1,500 greater 
than for the Hudson Super-Six, seven- 
passenger Sedan. 


Coach - 41625 Sedan - 


Freight From Detroit and Tax Extra 


Canadian Prices, F. O. B. Windsor; 
7-Pass. Phaeton - - 


Speedster - - $2275 


$2350 Coach - - 


All Duty, Sales, Excise Taxes Paid 


$2430 Sedan - - 
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Pat. U.S Ais Canada 
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READ- 
Clamp it 
on bed or 
chair; or 
anywhere. 


WRITE- 

Clamp it or 
stand it on 
your desk or 
table. 


SEW- 


Clamp it 
on sewing 
machine or 
table. 


Clamp it on 
the mirroror 
any handy 
place. 
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ADIUS: fO-LIT rE is the handy, econom- 
ical light for home, office, store, studio— 
everywhere good lizht is needed. HANGS— 
CLAMPS—STANDS. The name says it— 
it’s quickly adjustable. A turn of the reflector 
sends the light exactly where you wantit. No 

glare—no eyestrain. And—economy. 
Solid brass; handsome, durable and compact. Clamp 
is felt-lined—can't scratch. 5-yr. guarantee. Complete 
with 8-ft. cord and screw socket with 2-piece standard plug. 


Get an Adjusto-Lite today. If your dealer 
doesn’t carry it order direct. 


S: W. FARBER 
141-151 So. Fifth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ree ts U.S. A.ana Canada, brass finish. $5; bronze 


nickel finish, $5.50. West of Mississippi and Canntton 
Rockies, and in Maritime Prorinces. 25¢ per lamp additional. 








ANARCHISM AND CRUELTY—THE SOUL OF THE 
RUSSIAN PEASANT 


OLSHEVISM may be bad enough, but 

on the Russian horizon looms another 
figure which, at least as seen through the 
eyes of one of the most famous of living 
Russians, appears quite as terrible. Maxim 
Gorky, the writer, himself risen from the 
dregs of the old Russian civilization, pre- 
sents the Russian peasant to the world as a 
crowning type of brutality. The Russian 
novelist and playwright, who is more or less 
of a Bolshevik in spite of having been fre- 
quently in conflict with the Bolshevik 
authorities for his unorthodox opinions, 
has lately written an extended study of his 





the peasants who form the majority of the 
Russian people, goes on: 


At bottom all peoples are essentially 
anarchist. They wish to have as much as 
possible to eat and as little as possible to 
do; they wish to have every right and no 
duties. This natural character of anarchy 
is true, above all, of the majority of the 
Russian peasants, who have’ been held 
under the yoke of servitude more harshly 
and longer than those of the other countries 
of Europe. For centuries the Russian 
peasant has dreamed of a State having no 
power over the will of the individual and 
the liberty of his acts—a State without 
power over mankind. 











“On every side, the endless plain,” 
man.” 





Photo from the American Committee for tne Relief of Russian Children. 

FORCED TO LABOR LIKE CONVICTS. 
writes Maxim Gorky, 
The unfriendly environment, says the Russian novelist, makes the modern Russian peasant 

much like the man of the Middle Ages, superstitious, suspicious, and cruel. 





“and in the center a little insignificant 











peasant countrymen, which is published in 
translation in the Revue Bleue of Paris. He 
divides his subject into two sections, under 
the significant titles of “‘Anarchy”’ and 
“Cruelty.” The anarchy of which he ac- 
cuses the peasants, it appears, is not so very 
different from the individualism in which 
most of the western nations believe. But 
the peasant carries it further. He refuses 
to cooperate. His hand is against every- 
body and everybody’s hand is against him. 
As for his cruelty, Gorky relates incident 
after incident which might have come out 
of some history of the Middle Ages, and 
draws the conclusion that the peasants, 
constituting the great mass of the Russian 
people, are imbued with a fiendish love of 
torture. He presents these deductions as 
particularly important in view of the pre- 
diction that sooner or later the peasant 
elass will hold the balance of power in 
Russia, through sheer force of numbers. 
Bolshevism’s recent compromise, in line 
with several other compromises which the 
Communistic State has been forced to 
make, gives them more freedom and power 
than they have ever had before. Gorky, 
beginning with the confession that he is 
deeply discouraged by what he knows of 





Inspired by the unattainable hope ot 
equality for all, at the same time as un- 
limited liberty for each, the Russian people 
has sought to create with the Cossacks, 
with the Sitch of the Ukraine, a State of 
this sort. In the obscure soul of the Russian 
sectarian there still lives the vision of a 
Kingdom of the Messiah—existing no one 
knows where, perhaps ‘“‘at the end of the 
world’’—where men live without trouble, 
in ignorance of ‘anti-Christian vanity,” 
and of that existence of the city so painfully 
shaken by the convulsions of progress and 
of civilization. 

The Occidental, from his very infancy, 
from the momerit he begins to stand upon 
his own legs, sees around him the imposing 
products of the labors of his ancestors. 
From the dykes of Holland to the vineyards 
of Vesuvius, from the great factories of 
England to the mighty foundries of Silesia 
the entire face of Europe is covered with the 
grandiose incarnations of the organized will 
of men—a will which has boldly planned to 
subject the elemental forces of nature to 
the proper interests of man. ‘The earth 
is in the hands of man and man is its 
true master.”” This sentiment is imprest 
upon the small child of the Occident, and 
it teaches him to value the worth of man 
and to respect his labor, just as it makes 
him conscious of his own importance as the 
heir of the marvelous works of his fathers, 


But the Russian peasant, on his vast 






























































Another Valspar Miracle” 


Helen Davenport Gibbons, the well-known writer, of Princeton, N. J., 
has long been a Valspar enthusiast. How she recently became equally 
enthusiastic about Valspar Enamels is made clear in her letter below: 


Valentine & Company, July 17th, 1922. 


Gentlemen:—After Grandmother had replaced the four-poster with a high- 
back walnut bed, and gate-leg with a marble-top table on curlicue legs, and then 
installed a hideous black marble mantelpiece in the dining room, no doubt she 
sat back in her patent rocker and felt content. 


But today Grandmother’s mid-Victorian taste does not appeal and we are 
trying our best to undo the changes she made. 


The builder in our town estimated the cost of replacing the Black Marble 
Monstrosity with an old Colonial fireplace. But his price was several hundred 
dollars beyond me. When I urged painting the mantelpiece as a compromise, 
he shook his head and said no paint would stick to shiny marble. Then I 
purchased a quart of Valspar White Enamel and with it | performed a miracle. 
That was over a year ago and although we have had many comfortable fires. 
the Valspar Enamel has never cracked or peeled. When you restore an old 
Colonial house—use Valspar. 





Basth pth Touma — 


Helse / 


Valspar Enamels are made by grinding the automobiles and for all surfaces indoors and 
finest pigments in pure Valspar Varnish. out where enamels may be used. Made in: 
The result is a combination of beautiful colors Red—light and deep; Bue and Green— 
with all of Valspar’s remarkable waterproof light, medium and deep; White; Ivory; Black 
and spot-proof qualities. —gloss and flat; Bright Yellow; Gray; Brown; 

Valspar Enamels offer the ideal finish for Go/d; Bronze and Aluminum. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 








\ VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 


1 enclose dealer's name end stamps 

—z9c apiece 5 ch 3s¢ sample can | Valspar Enamel (1) 
checked at right. (Only or sample of each 
roduct supplied at this spe price. 
rint full mail address plainly 
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Loyalty and 


Fair Dealing 


The Mackay System—POSTAL TELE- 
GRAPH-COMMERCIAL CABLES-— 
throughout its existence has endeavored 
to follow the course of loyalty and fair 
dealing both with the public and with 


its employees. 


How well it has succeeded is attested 
by the liberal patronage of the former, 
which has made possible its tremendous 
growth from humble beginnings to the 
world’s longest system of telegraphs and 
cables, and by the extraordinary con- 
tinuous-service records of many of its 
employees. 


Thus, fair dealing by POSTAL TELE- 
GRAPH-COMMERCIAL CABLES has 
succeeded in winning public approval 
and the intelligent and loyal co-operation 
of its superior staff, with the result that 
today it is able to offer the fastest and 
most accurate wire communication 
service in the world. 


The pulse of the world! 
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Steppes, with here and there clusters of 
thatched-roofed wooden houses, is on a 
plane far removed from all this. The Rus- 
sian landseape, ‘“‘ possesses an evil power to 
fill the soul of mankind with a sense of 
desolation and despair.”” As Gorky’s de- 


scription runs: 


Everywhere a vast and endless plain 
spreads out, in whose center a puny, in- 
significant man is cast upon the melan- 
choly soil, where he must labor like a con- 
viet. And into his soul there creeps a feeling 
of indifference which kills in him the power 
to think, to remember the past, and to de- 
rive ideas from his own experience. A his- 
tovian of Russian civilization has sketched 
the character of the peasant in these words: 

**Many superstitions and no ideas.” 

This pessimistic judgment is confirmed 
in all our foik lore. 

True it is that in summer, “the living 
gold of the luxuriant plains” is magnificent, 
but in autumn the laborer is confronted by 
the naked earth which demands from him 
the same foreed labor. Then the winter 
comes, the long, harsh winter, that lasts for 
six months. The earth is covered with a 
blinding white shroud. Violent and menac- 
ing tempests slip their leash and man is 
opprest by idleness and by solitude in his 
wretched isba. Nothing is left to show 
for all his labor but a bit of stubble and a 
hut which goes up in smoke, on an average, 
thrice in a single generation. 

The labor of the workman in the city, 
by contrast, is varied, solid, and durable. 
From the shapeless mass of crude mineral 
in his hand he creates extremely compli- 
cated apparatus and machines which are 
instinct with the life of his own thought. 
He has subjected to his ambitious projects 
the forces of nature and they bow before 
him as the genii in the fables of the Orient 
did before Solomon. He has created around 
himself a rational atmosphere which is like 
a second nature. He sees his energy every- 
where incarnated in a multitude of ma- 
chines and of manufactured objects, in 
thousands of books and of pictures, and he 
is surrounded by a cloud of witnesses bear- 
ing testimony to the struggles of his soul, 
to his dreams and to his hopes, to his hates, 
and to his-loves, to his doubts and to his 
beliefs, and to his sensitive soul—to that 
soul within which there burns an inex- 
tinguishable thirst for new forms, new 
ideas, new projects, together with an ardent 
desire to lay bare the secrets of nature ard 
the inner meaning of life. Even tho a 
slave to the authority of the State, he re- 
tains the freedom of his inmost soul. And 
it is just because of this liberty of his spirit 
that he destroys the ancient forms of life 
and creates new ones. A man of action 
he has made of his life a thing full of tor- 
ments and of vices, but beautiful in its 
fulness. He is the inciter of all the evils of 
society, of the perversions of the flesh and 
of the spirit, the creator of social hypocrisy 
and deceit, but he has made for himself the 
microscope of self-criticism which enables 
him to see with a terrible clearness all his 
vices and all his sins, his voluntary and 
involuntary thoughts—to behold the slight- 
est movements of his eternally unsatisfied 
spirit. 

Being a great sinner against his neighbor 
and, perhaps, even a greater one against 
himself, he becomes a martyr to all his 
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follies, which are the germs of the ever new 
torments and joys of life. 


The Russian peasant, in his loneliness, 
in his lack of variety, tends to be blank and 
brutal in mind. His labor is performed in 
the most primitive manner. It is very 
difficult and wearing, ‘‘so that, in the Rus- 
sian language, the same verb means both 
to labor and to suffer.”” He sees the ‘‘con- 
trast between the burden of his fatigue and 
the insignificant results of his toil,’’ and it 
reinforces in him “the instinet of private 
property and counteracts almost entirely 
the influence of the doctrines which ascribe 
all human ills to the power of this instinct.” 
He can not think in terms of great cities or 
great factories, great museums or great 
parks and theaters, built by the coopera- 
tion of many people. He retires into his 
own little hut, after his day of hard, solitary 
labor is completed, soaks himself in aleohol 
as often and thoroughly as possible, and 
dreams much of his life away in a kind of 
melancholia. 

Cruelty, which Gorky finds an outstand- 
ing characteristic of the peasant nature, 
may be explained in part by the faet that 
the Russian peasant seems to have evolved 
very little from the type of man common 
over most of Europe in the early Middle 
Ages. The writer speaks of having read a 
book on ‘‘The Progress and Evolution of 
Cruelty.”” However, he continues: 


I am obliged to remark that there has 
been no evolution in Russian cruelty— 
apparently it has undergone no change of 
form. A chronicler writing at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century relates that 
in his time torture was performed in Rus- 
sia in the following manner: Gun-powder 
was poured in the mouth of the victim 
and then touched off. Women had their 
throats pierced and were then strung up 
by a rope passed through the wounds. In 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
the same thing was done in the territories 
of the Don and the Ural. A dynamite 
cartridge was inserted in the body of a 
victim and then exploded. I am of opin- 
ion that if the English people is original in 
its sense of humor, the Russian people is 
original in its peculiar sense of cruelty—a 
cold-blooded cruelty which seeks to test 
the capacity of man to the last gasp and 
thus to reveal the tenacity of the vital 
forces. 

In Russian cruelty one is conscious of a 
diabolic search for perfection as if of some- 
thing delicate and exquisite. One can not 
explain it by such words as “‘psychic abnor- 
mality”’ or ‘“‘sadism’’ which, indeed, explain 
nothing per se. I have asked myself now 
and then whether this is not a defect pro- 
duced by alcoholism, and then I have said 
to myself that the Russian race is no more 
poisoned by alcohol than the other Euro- 
pean races, tho it may be that the alco- 
holie poison reacts more strongly upon 
the mind of the poorly fed Russian peasant 
than upon those of men in countries where 
food is plentiful and varied. It is possible, 
too, that the reading of ‘‘The Lives of the 

yrs”—a pastime much favored by 

persons in the villages who are able 

to read—has played some part in the de- 

Yelopment of the Russian genius for 
cruelty. 

_ If only a psychological perversion of the 

vidual were in question in these cases of 
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The Age of Electricity 


ELectricIry has been the mother of many new 
industries, the oldest of which is the telegraph, 
the youngest, radio. 

No industry has ever had a more romantic, 
pioneering past; none so interesting and service- 
able a present, and none greater possibilities for 
the future. 

With a market extending from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific oceans, and from Canada to Mexico, 
the demand for light and power—the outstanding 
triumphs of electricity—goes on without cessation 
—and is met—365 days of the year. 

The growing opportunities of the electric light 
and power companies—gradual extension of service 
to less populous districts than those where the 
number and location of customers already have 
reached a point justifying the expense of construct- 
ing and maintaining a line to give service—are met 
through the increasing popularity and fundamental 
soundness of customer-ownership. 

The requisite capital for the present great expan- 
sion of the electric light and power companies has 
been furnished by 1,600,000 satisfied customers 
who have become satisfied security owners. These 
security owners serve their communities and their 
own future simultaneously. 

The goal of the industry is to meet its future 
capital requirements in the same sound way. The 
opportunity is one that appeals to the imagination 
of the industry and to the vision of individual 
investors. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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"Forty centuries look down upon you’’ 





Nine Glorious Weeks 
66 Days and Nights 


of Enchantment 
on Land and Sea 


Mauretania 
The Luxurious 


a. TO THE 
Mediterranean 
The Seventh Sea of Delight 


The Luxury Cruise 
This Winter 
From New York February 7th 


Under the experienced Tour Manage- 
ment of the American Express Travel 
Department in full cooperation with 
the Cunard Line. 


Leisurely inland excursions from every 
port of call-—every convenience and 
superior facilitics for visiting the most 
interesting places, including 


AZORES, MADEIRA, 
GIBRALTAR, CADIZ, ALGIERS, 
MONTE CARLO, NAPLES, 
THE DARDANELLES, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, 
PALESTINE, ALEXANDRIA, 
Up the Nile to the 
FIRST CATARACT; CORSICA, the 
home of Napoleon, LISBON, 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON, 
CHERBOURG 


The Mauretania your home all the way 


Limited Bookings. Reservations 
should be made at once. For 
full particulars, call or phone any 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Department 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Always carry American Express Travelers Cheques 
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cruelty, I should say nothing of them, 
since they would then be subjects of study 
for the psychiatrist rather than for the 
historian. But I have before my eyes the 
spectacle of the joy taken by whole com- 
munities in human torture. 

Officers taken prisoner were disrobed 
from head to foot; from their shoulders 
were cut bits of skin in the form of epau- 
lettes, while nails were driven into them in 
the form of stars; then the skin was lifted 
from those parts of the abdomen and the 
legs which correspond to the belt and the 
stripes of the trousers. This was the opera- 
tion called “‘ putting in uniform.” To per- 
form it required considerable time and 
uncommon skill. I might reeall many 
other horrors of this sort but they are so 
odious that I think it better not to men- 
tion them. Who are the most cruel, the 
Reds of the Whites? Probably one is as 
bad as the other, since both are Russian. 
Furthermore, history gives a definite an- 
swer to the question of the degree of 
cruelty: the most active are always the 
most cruel. 

I think that in no other country in the 
world women are beaten so terribly and so 
pitilessly as in the Russian villages; and 
perhaps no other country can boast itself 
to possess a popular wisdom such as is 
exprest in the following proverbs: “‘ Beat 
your wife with the butt of your gun, then 
lean over her and listen. If she still 
breathes she is making believe; beat her a 
bit more.” ‘‘A woman is dear two times 
in her life: the day she is married and the 
day she is buried.” ‘There is no law for 
women and beasts.” ‘‘The more you beat 
your wife the better your soup will taste.” 


But where then, asks Gorky, is that 
“*kind and meditative Russian peasant, a 
lover always of truth and of justice, of 
whom the Russian literature of the nine- 
teenth century gave to the world a portrait 
so beautiful and so convincing?” The 
Russian novelist declares: 


I sought for such a man with the greatest 
pains in the Russian villages when I was 
young, but I never found him. I have 
found, on the contrary, a Russian, oppor- 
tunist and evil enough in character who, 
when he finds it to his advantage, can play 
the part of a simple soul quite magnifi- 
eently. He is not stupid by nature, and he 
knows this very well indeed. He has 
created many melancholy songs, many 
vulgar and cruel tales, and he has com- 
posed thousands of proverbs within which 
are crystallized the experience of his hard 
existence. He knows that the “‘moujik”’ 
is not stupid, but that it is the community 
which is stupid. He says: “It is not 
devils one need fear, but men.” And again: 
‘*Beat your own family and strangers will 
be afraid of you.”” He has none too high an 
idea of truth: ‘‘Truth does not fill the 
belly.”” ‘‘What does a lie matter if it helps 
you to be happy?” ‘The truthful man is 
as dangerous as the fool.’’ Believing him- 
self to be capable of doing any sort of work, 
he says: “‘Beat a Russian and he’ll make 
you even a clock.” 

As for those people, especially city peo- 
ple, who meddle in his affairs, he thinks 
they have no right on that earth of his, 
which is literally wet with his own sweat 
and his own blood. He loves this earth 
with a mystical devotion; he firmly be- 
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lieves and feels that it has in it something 
of his own flesh. But tho made of his 
own blood this earth has been stolen from 
him by eraft. Ah, he knew long before 
Lord Byron that ‘‘the sweat of the peasant 
is worth as much as the power of the Lord.” 

The moujik has been idealized by the 
popular school in Russian literature as a 
matter of political propaganda. But even as 
early as the end of the nineteenth century 
the point of view of this literature began to 
undergo a definite change as respects the 
village and the peasant. It became less 
compassionate and more truthful. Anton 
Tchekhov was the first to note this change 
in his works ‘“‘In the Ravine” and ‘‘The 
Moujiks.” At the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century appeared the works of Ivan 
Bounine, the best among contemporary 
Russian writers. His ‘‘ Conversation in the 
Night,” his narrative ‘‘The Village,” with 
their blunt sincerity and the exquisite 
beauty of their style, gave birth to a new 
critical concept of the Russian peasant. 
It is said in Russia that Bounine, because 
he is of noble birth, draws a malicious 
portrait of the moujik. This is not true. 
Bounine is an excellent artist and nothing 
more. But in the Russian literature of our 
time we find even graver and more impres- 
sive documents dealing with the gross of 
the village. Take, for example, ‘ Youth,” 
a novel written by Ivan Volmy, a very in- 
telligent peasant from the province of 
Orel. Or take the stories of the Moscow 
peasant, Semen Podiatchev, or those of 
the Siberian peasant, Vsevolod Ivanov, 
an extremely brilliant young writer. No 
one could suspect these men of cherishing 
a preconceived hostility for the environ- 
ment to which they are attached by ties of 
blood and from which they are not yet 
separated. The truth is that they know 
and understand the life of the peasant bet- 
ter than others—the common joys and 
sorrows of the village, its intellectual semi- 
blindness and its psychological cruelty. 

Let me conclude the melancholy things 
I have been telling you by repeating a tale 
told by one of the members of a scientific 
expedition working in the Ural in 1921. 
A peasant addrest the following request 
to the members: ‘‘ You who are educated 
people, tell me what I ought to do. A 
bachir killed one of my cows. Naturally, 
I killed him, and I took a cow that be- 
longed to his family. Do you think I will 
be punished for taking that cow?’”’ When 
it was pointed out to him that he was in 
more danger of being punished for the 
murder of the human being, the moujik 
replied ingenuously: ‘‘That’s nothing, 
men are cheap to-day.” The adverb 
naturally shows that homicide has become 
a simple and every-day affair—a conse- 
quence of civil war and brigandage. 

And here is another example of the man- 
ner in which new ideas sometimes enter the 
mind of village folk. An institute instruc- 
tor, the son of peasants, wrote to me as 
follows: ‘“‘The famous savant, Darwin, 
has proved scientifically the necessity of a 
desperate struggle for existence, and he 
accepts the extermination of the weak and 
useless. In ancient times, the aged were 
thrown over a precipice or allowed to 
starve to death or thrown from the top of @ 
tree to break their skulls on the ground. 
I, who, protest against cruelties such as 
these, would propose the extermination of 
useless people by methods a little bit more 
humane. For example, I would have them 
given something agreeable to eat. These 
methods would render the struggle for exis- 
tence less difficult everywhere. The weak- 
minded, idiots, madmen, and those of erim- 
inal parentage, should be treated in the 
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If winter never came! 


—and all the year were summer—you would still demand a rain- 
proof, storm-tight roof on your home. And you’d want it to shed 
heat—keep your home cool in the hottest weather. 
Shineie ono isn pe ph But winter comes—with driving snow and soaking thaws; bitter 
a winds and chilling draughts. Therefore you demand a roofing that’s 
cold-proof, damp-proof and wind-tight as well. 


That’s why thousands of home owners today are selecting Genasco 
Latite Shingles. They know Genasco Shingles weather ALL weather 
-—are as impassable to cold as to the blazing heat of an August sun. 


Genasco Latite Shingles are clamped firmly and flatly against the 


Shingle Note the attractive roof deck. No warping or curling by the sun. No openings for cold, 
slate surfacing—in red, green, of dampness and health-destroying draughts to get through. 


blue-black. 


Ask your dealer to show you these remarkable shingles. Note their 
tough, rugged construction—their artistic shape and coloring—their 
locking on feature, You'll be astonished, too, how little they cost. 


If your own roofing dealer does not yet handle Genasco Shingles, 
we'll tell you where to get them. Write for illustrated booklet. 


New York THE BARBER ASPHALT ®. City 
Pinsbun COMPANY io 


Pittsburgh PHILADELPHIA 


@CNnasco 


Asphaltic Roofing, Flooring, Paints and Allied Protective Products 
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$1.60 may save your ceiling 


— replace that leaky air-valve 
with Airid 


Ti 
| HISSING, sputtering air-valve is a 
tiny thing, BUT— 
—it can leak and ruin a ceiling; it can keep 
the cold air in and thesteam out, and sobring 
‘ unmerited criticism upon good radiators. 
For these important reasons the American 
Radiator Company has perfected and now offers its 
own air-valve—the Airid, developed in its Institute 














of Thermal Research. 
/; ; Airid Air-Valves need no adjustment; they let the 
; cold air out, but close tight the moment steam or water 
tries to escape; they cannot hiss or sputter or drip. 
The cost of an Airid Air-Valve is $1.60—surely a 
small price to pay for 
} 


1. the safety of your ceilings 
2. silence 
3. perfect warmth 


MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Iprat Boilers and AMERICAX Radiators for every heating need 
1807 Elmwood Ave., Dept. s-34 Buffalo, N.Y. 


AIRID 


Air are” 
nar Valve 


Everywhere 


Cap the Coupon 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY Dept. S-34 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


This coupon, 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued 














same manner and, possibly too, the blind, 
the humpbacked, the incurable, ete. Such 
legislation, naturally, would not have the 
approval of our kind-hearted intelligentia, 
but it is time to stop thinking of their 
ideals, which are preservative and contra- 
revolutionary! The upkeep of useless 
mouths costs the country too dear and 
this item of our budget should be reduced 
to zero.” 

Utterances of this sort are plentiful to- 
day. It is a nightmare! And yet even 
in suck writings, in spite of the spirit of 
perversity which marks them, we gain the 
impression of an awakening in the soul of 
the village. Even tho it be following an 
evil path, at any rate it is starting in an 
absolutely new direction. The village is 
being forced to think of the country as a 
whole. 





REAL COMEDIES SEEN BY JOHN DREW 


HAT summer, in 1888, there was a so- 

called “cyclorama” in London that 
was very popular, entitled, with an inter- 
esting mixture of the wonders of the old and 
new worlds, ‘Niagara in Londoa.” The 
management, being partly Americar and 
partly Canadian, gave a supper on the 
night of the Fourth of July. Bret Harte, 
Edward Phelps, who was then our Minis- 
ter to England, and many prominent 
Americans were there. John Drew was 
there, too, and it is he who reealls an inci- 
dent of the oceasion, together with many 
other incidents of his long life as an actor, in 
a new book ealled ‘“‘“My Years on the 
Stage’? (Dutton). The book is full of 
anecdotes, few of them of a hilarious na- 
ture, but nearly all flavored with the es- 
sence of the times. At that particular 
Fourth of July celebration, writes Mr. 
Drew: 


After the two national anthems were 
sung, the swpper-room opened and the 
people flocked in and found seats for them- 
selves. Lewis and I were sitting next to an 
Englishman, who was evidently very hun- 
gry and very thirsty. Mr. Phelps, the 
American Minister, walked into the room 
and looked about, over the tables. He 
wore side-whiskers and, to a chance ob- 
server, looked not unlike a maitre d’hotel. 
The Englishman, not knowing who he was, 
mistook him for one of the waiters, and 
asked him to bring him a bottle of Apolli- 
naris. He pointed to a bottle near by that 
had been opened. Phelps very good na- 
turedly took the bottle and put it down in 
front of the Englishman and started to 
walk way. 

The Englishman was very irate because 
Phelps had not filled the glass. He repri- 
manded him and, as he did so, he stood up 
and called to the retreating figure: ‘‘ What 
do you mean by this? And who are you?” 

Phelps turned and answered: ‘‘ My name 
is Phelps. I am the American Minister at 
the Court of St. James’s.” 

The Englishman fell baek in his chair so 
violently that he knocked the chair over 
baekwards. 


A cheerful aneedote concerning the 
eceentric American artist, James McNeill 
Whistler, puts that celebrity and his wife 








li- 


—especially his wife—in an amusing light. 
Mr. Drew writes: 


The Whistlers were always late for din- 
ner. One night we were all at the house of 
Edwin A. Abbey, the painter. Mrs. 
Whistler arrived first and apologized for 
being late. She said that she had been 
detained because their house was on fire. 
Every one sympathized with her. 

When Whistler came in shortly after- 
wards he was entirely uxperturbed. Mrs. 
Whistler, having forgotten to tell him that 
she meant to use so sensational an excuse, 
tried to tip him off: ‘‘ Well, Jim,” she said, 
‘how is the fire?”’ 

“The fire? What &re?” 

“The fire at the house,” she said. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” Whistler said, ‘‘it’s 
burning still.” 

Whistler, of course, thought that Mrs. 
Whistler meant the fire in the grate. 


In Germany the American players did 
not get on so well as they had in England. 
There was less entertaining, for one thing, 
and, of course, the barrier of language was 
bothersome. In Berlin, relates Mr. Drew: 


The dressers, who were really tailor’s 
helpers, were very efficient. 

The dresser who looked after me was so 
zealous in the performance of his job that he 
followed me onto the stage one night. In 
“Love on Crutches” there was a scene in the 
last act in which Lewis and I stood at the 
hack of the stage, partly concealed from 
the audience. Mrs. Gilbert and William 
Gilbert (he was no relation whatever) were 
playing a scene that was full of laughs be- 
fore an American audience. 

On this night before a German audience 
it was going very badly. . Lewis whispered 
to me: “I'll bet you that Grandma (Mrs. 
Gilbert) gets the first laugh.” 

Before I could answer, I got the firs/ 
laugh, for just then my dresser, who had 
followed me down from the dressing-room, 
pulled up my coat at the neck. He had not 
been quite satisfied with the way the coat 
set and righted it in full view of the 
audience. ; 


During his early career, records Mr. 
Drew, he was somewhat in danger of that 
devastating disease, common among young 
actors, swelled head. ‘‘To convince me 
that however big I might think myself, 
there was certain to be some one a bit 
bigger,’”’ he records: 


Joseph Jefferson told me that when he 
had made his big success with “Rip Van 
Winkle’’—that play that was toimmortalize 
him and that he was to do everywhere for 
years to come—he thought himself fairly 
important and that every one knew of his 
success. 

One night, after the theater, as he was 
going to his room in the Fifth Avenue hotel, 
a stockily built man with a grizzly beard 
got into the elevator. 

“Are you playing in town now, Mr. 
Jefferson?” he asked. 

Jefferson, as he replied in the affirmative, 
rather pitied the man for his ignorance and 
his total lack of understanding of what was 
going on in the world. What a simpleton he 
must be who did not know that “Rip” was 
having a record run! 

When this man reached his floor and got 
out, Jefferson asked the elevator boy: 
“Who was that?” 

“Why,” said the boy, in his turn pitying 
Jefferson for his ignorance, ‘that’s General 
Grant!’’ 








Which Spells 
Investment Success— 


CHANCE — Guesses, gossip, rumors, 


hunches, systems, tips, whispers 


ae 


KNOWLEDGE -- Clearcut record and 
analysis of facts, conditions, values, 
trends? 


“But,” you say, “Though I know the answer, where 
can I conveniently get the truth?” 


“I am a workaday person, far from Wall Street—though 
plagued by oil-well or gold-mine or orange-grove or home-build- 
ing fakirs.”’ 


“T know we’re ‘a nation of economic illiterates.’ I’m one toa 
degree. I know I’m missing knowledge and opportunity; I 
know we’re in swiftly changing economic times. I ought to 
have that knowledge, as a citizen, and to handle to best advan- 
tage my surplus dollars—to ‘read with profit.’ But Hom?”’ 


BARRON’S 


The National Financial Weekly 


was founded just to suit your case. Whatever your state of the 
Union, or your income tax classification, it was founded for you! 


The Barron organization, by which BARRON’S is written, 
edited, and published, includes The Wall Street Journal, the 
Boston News Bureau, the Philadelphia News Bureau with agencies 
in a dozen world capitals. 


“INVESTMENT 
POINTERS” 
It’s Free 
CONTENTS include 
Averaging 
Pyramiding 
Pools 
Marketability 
Selling Short 
Trust Fund 
Stocks 
100% Equities 
The Standard 
Oils 


In BARRON’S you get weekly—con- 
densed—all the financial news that is not 
transitory. You get much more—nearly 
80% more in special articles, surveys, anal- 
yses, questions and answers, charts, epit- 
omes, suggestions, comprehensive quota- 
tions—all that may inform, suggest, advise 
and guide. 

A sample, you say, to test this? 

Remembering that it is but a small part of 
BARRON’S, simply send for a booklet 


excerpted from recent articles exclusively 
in BARRON’S. 





BARRON’S, 44 Broad Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: Please send booklet entitled “‘ Investment Pointers” to 


Name 
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During a snowfall in Bridgeport, Connecticut, elephants of the Barnum and Bailey Circus were harnessed to snow-plows. 
children had some joyful rides. 


“A GOOD TIME WAS HAD BY ALL.” 


Incidentally, the 





LOVES AND HATES OF 


HE TRUMPETING of the two elephants made the 

night hideous. The lions and tigers in a near-by building 

added their roaring and screaming to the awful chorus, 
and the neighbors for miles around thought bedlam had been 
turned loose. It was a Sunday evening, and the cireus was in 
winter quarters. There were five elephants in the herd, and 
after an early supper the keepers had left them, each beast 
chained to the floor by the left foreleg. In some unaccountable 
way, four of the five elephants got loose. Pilate and Diamond 
had always had an antipathy for each other, and they at once 
seized this opportunity for a duel. They fought savagely until 
Pilate had one of his tusks broken, whereupon Diamond put 
his head against his antagonist’s side and pushed him clear 
through the outer wall of the building, a solid brick wall four- 
teen inches thick. They had gored each other until the building 
looked as if a river of blood had flowed through it. But, strange 
to relate, neither of them was seriously hurt, and in a few days, 
except for Pilate’s broken tusk, they seemed to be as good as 
new. In general, the Indian elephant is more or less amiable, 
according to an experienced circus man, W. Henry Sheak, who 
says in Natural History (New York) that altho the elephant 
when first captured is.a demon incarnate, he is really a philos- 
opher, and when he learns it is useless to fight against his fate, 
he gives up the contest and decides to make the best of it. Never- 
theless, the passions of fear, hatred, jealousy, and love are all 
keenly developed. Altho he is brave to face any danger he 
understands, no animal so quickly takes to his heels at some 
unusual sight or sound, says Mr. Sheak, and recounts the follow- 
ing incident: 

At Morrelton, Arkansas, I was riding in the howdah on Tillie 
in the street parade. The lot where our encampment was located 
was about a mile from the town and the road to it followed the 
railway, the latter being elevated on an embankment about ten 


feet above the public thoroughfare. A crowd of people clithbed 
to the railroad to look down on the parade as we went back. 





THE CIRCUS ELEPHANT 


As usual, the elephants were bringing up the rear. We had got 
about half-way back to the lot when an engine approaching from 
behind began whistling as a signal for the people to get off th: 
track. This threw the elephants into a panic and they started 
to run. One of the cireus girls who was riding in the howdal 
with me jumped and screamed to me to do likewise. But I knew 
the safest place for me was on the back of that elephant, pro- 
vided I could stay there. So I held on to the howdah with might 
and main. We soon quieted the elephants with soothing words 
and they stopt their mad flight. The race did not last long, but 
it was interesting while it did last. 

When an elephant is badly scared, he becomes panic-stricken 
and takes complete leave of his senses. Then he is likely to run 
over you, trample on you, or crush you against something. It 
was in this way that Lockhart, the famous trainer, was killed. 
He was loading one Sunday morning in London, when some- 
thing frightened the herd. The elephants started to run through 
the railroad yards and Lockhart after them. A big bull, in mad 
terror, crusht him against the side of a car. But the elephant 
is ordinarily a very careful animal, and when not frenzied by 
fear, never hurts a man accidentally. I have walked around a 
cireus ring for hours with elephants, giving them exercise, but 
do not remember that one of them ever touched my foot with 
his foot. But when a horse was put into the ring to accustom 
him to walk with elephants, the horse and I began at once to 
tread on each other’s feet. 

We once had a large female elephant that did an act with a 
very small pony. At one stage of the act the little pony would 
lie down in the ring and let the big pachyderm step over him. 
She was very much attached to the pony and was so afraid she 
might step on him that her extreme caution became humorous. 
She moved her feet so slowly that the trainer had to jab her with 
the hook to hurry her up a little. 

The likes and dislikes of the elephant are very pronounced 
and these create some of the hardest problems elephant men have 
to solve. With the Robinson show we had a small female known 
as Queenie. Tillie, the star performer of the herd, was very 
much attached to Queenie, and if the latter made any noise 
while the elephant act was in progress, Tillie would break 
away and race back to the menagerie, with the whole herd at her 
heels. At Cumminsville, a suburb of Cincinnati, we had such 
a stampede, and the people lost their heads and rushed down on 
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Play square with your boy! 











to your boy? Are you giving him enough 

of your time, your thought? Does he 
mean anything more to you than a healthy 
little rascal with an appetite for food and a 
habit of outgrowing his clothes? 


Jes stop a minute and think. Are you fair 


Of course he does. He is you all over again. 
Given half a chance, he’s going to carry on the 
family tradition and make a name for himself. 
Yet how often do you find yourself perfunc- 
torily signing that school report card; as 
though thereby you are fully meeting your 
obligation as a parent! 


That boy needs you. He needs your best 
thought and attention for his daily develop- 
ment and his future. He'll meet you more 
than half-way in everything you do, now, to 
help him guide and shape himself for a fine, 
useful and successful manhood. 


One way best to show your interest in his 
training is to make sure he gets the right kind 
of reading, and the kind he will read. Get a 
copy of THE AMERICAN BOY magazine 
(your news-stand has it). Go over it with 
him. Watch his delight in it. Notice that 
each story, picture and department in THE 
AMERICAN BOY is carefully 


read. But notice, too, that all of its reading 
aims also to show your boy something of life 
as it is, to gain his absorbed interest in affairs 
that suggest the all-important subject of his 
own career. You may discover just where his 
bent lies by watching what interests him most 
of its many fine, practical departments and 
stories on wireless, electricity, chemistry, 
mechanics, business, farming, the professions, 
on making money, etc. 


“This country needs THE AMERICAN BOY 
as it needs American men.” So wrote a big 
business man to us. Five hundred thousand 
other American boys read it regularly. Why 
not give your boy the same advantage? He 
needs THE AMERICAN BOY to fill in those 
idle hours just as he needs his home, his school, 
his games, his other boy chums. Make it a 
part of his daily life. It will help greatly to 
broaden and develop him, to teach him to 
think for himself. 


Make him a Christmas present of a year’s 
subscription. You will never make an invest- 
ment that will pay such large dividends in 
increased understanding between him and 
you, nor one that will bring him more hours 
of genuine enjoyment. 


Include that other boy in 


. THE . 
selected, to amuse, to grip, to whom you are interested. 
fascinate him. This is the first Make this a great Christmas 


consideration of its editors; to 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 


for him. Send him THE 





give boys reading they will for Boys in All the World” AMERICAN BOY. 
A year’s subscription to THE THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. No. 386 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 
AMERICAN BOY costs $2.00. Single winnagenes Gnd ome had which send THE AMERICAN BOY for one year, beginning 
copies at news-stands are 20c. Sub- 
scribe for a year or leave a standing Nome 
order at your news-dealer’s. ee ae 
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The gifts of perfect writing are here; 
at your price—in one perfect quality 
—in many forms of beauty—and with 
a name that is known wherever people 
write. 
Give EVERSHARP—and your gift is 
supreme in quality; no other pencil has 
the exclusive rifled tip that keeps the 
lead from wobbling. Even if he has 
an EVERSHARP, give him another for 
his watch chain or for desk use. Ladies, 
from fourteen up, wear EVERSHARP 
on a ribbon, chain or cord, for con- 
venience and style. 


Give WAHL PEN to match EVER- 
SHARP. The indestructible all-metal 
barrel of WAHL PEN holds more ink, 

positively prevents leaking and will 
last forever. The iridium-tipped point 
writes as smoothly as a 2B lead. Priced 
as low as $4. 


WAHL PEN and EVERSHARP make 
superb presents, singly, or matched in 
engraved designs, in velvet-lined Gift 

Boxes. Finished in gold or silver. 

See them at your dealer’s. 


Made in U. S. A.-by 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Lr»., Toronto 


EVERSHARP 


matched by 


























BIRDS, BEASTS AND TREES 
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to the hippodrome track. The whole herd 
went through the crowd on the double 
quick without hurting a single individual, 
illustrating the exceeding carefulness of 
this, the largest of the world’s land mam- 
mals. Same big, strong man with a tent 
stake always had to be set to guard Queenie 
and make all sorts of dire threats as to 
what he would do to her if she dared open 
her mouth. 

The elephant often becomesaffectionately 
attached to his keeper and will fight for 
him. Tillie formed a close attachment for 
a nine-year-old girl belonging to one of the 
circus troupes. Every evening the child 
came into the menagerie, and the big beast 
would fold her trunk gently about her 
fondle her, and express in many ways her 
liking. If any one approached the little 
girl, Tillie would step back and throw out 
her ears in a threatening attitude. 





NEVER BORROW A GRIZZLY’S BABY 


HE bear had fled from her home in the 

hope of drawing the hunters away 
from her cubs. She had been gone but a 
little while when an enormous landslide 
slipt from the mountainside and carried the 
bear den and its surroundings down into 
the bottom of a cafion. A human friend of 
the family heard the slide from his camp, 
and saw the dust it threw off. Fearing that 
the whole household had been carried 
down, he began searching for them. The 
second morning after the landslide, the 
mother grizzly returned. Through the 
glass the man could see her shuffling rap- 
idly down the long, treeless slope. While 
she was still a quarter of a mile from the 
place where her den had been, she appeared 
to realize a change. Perhaps she saw some 
strange sights and scented the fresh sur- 
faces and crusht trees. She stopt, stood 
on her hind legs, drew her paws up to her 
breast, leaned forward, and with nose point- 
ing here and there, looked over the altered 
scene. The drama that followed is told in 
The Atlantic Monthly (Boston), by the late 
Enos A. Mills, naturalist-author of Estes 
Park, in an article which appeared shortly 
after his death: 


The grizzly showed surprize and interest 
in the landslide, but no fear, no alarm. She 
approached the torn edge cautiously, 
looked at it for a moment, then plunged 
down into the eafion and began searching 
for the den. Then she raced here and there, 
her nose down like a dog, searching for the 
cubs. 

I hurried on down to where the slide 
had plunged wildly over the cafion rim: 
Later, the grizzly came hurrying along. 
In the channel and on both sides she 
galloped, searching with eyes and nose. 

She caught my scent, put her nose in 
one of my tracks, and rose on her hind 
legs, with neck bristling. She scented man- 
danger for the cubs. Ordinarily, man- 
scent causes a grizzly to rush from the 
locality. But her attitude was defiance, 
not retreat. Intent on the search, and 
steaming with, wartuth, she passed near 
without detecting me. Down into the 
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eafion she went, searching among the land- 
slide débris. 

At the bottom, almost on the edge of 
the stream, she unearthed a lifeless cub. 
She fondled it, licked its body clean, laid 
it down and looked at it with a puzzled 
expression. She lifted it upon the bank. 
Gently, ever so gently, she pawed and 
pushed it about as if trying to awaken it. 
She pushed it against a boulder and backed 
away, watching it. Then she turned and 
climbed back up the landslide’s torn track, 
as if there to search furtherfor the other cub. 

Fearing that mother grizzly might come 
upon me in one of her wild dashes, I 
started for camp. About a mile down the 
mountain, I stopt to look around. 

While I stood upon a log in the woods, a 
dirty little cub came from among the trees 
and walked slowly toward me. Neither 
sight nor scent warned him of my presence. 
After smelling and sniffing by the side of 
the log, he began digging. He found noth- 
ing, raised his head, and whined. He was a 
lost, hungry cub—the one for which the 
mother was now searching. He took a few 
steps, then stopt as if uncertain which 
way to go. 

| grabbed the eub. He fought me, 
clawing, biting and struggling. He was 
weak—he had not nursed for two or three 
days—and weighed only a few pounds. I 
pushed him into the pocket of my coat, 
where he snuggled down. 

There I stood with the grizzly cub in 
my pocket. Any instant the mother might 
appear, having trailed me down the moun- 
iain, or, more likely, having trailed the eub 
to this place. 

But, before the mother found the cub, it 
might perish from hunger. The right thing 
appeared to be to earry him up the moun- 
tain and place him close to the dead cub, 
where his mother would be likely to find 
him. This would be taking desperate 
chances, with the mother so close. But I 
took the chances and started up through 
the woods with the eub. 

Carrying a long-lost grizzly cub toward 
its desperate mother is walking into the 
zones of adventure and suicide. 

If she came upon Mr. Mills with the cub 
in his possession, no explanation, he sus- 
pected, would save him. He carried no gun. 
The cub “set up a bawling,” but when a 
raisin was slipt into his mouth, he became 
quiet. The mischief had been done, how- 
ever, and the mother might have heard the 
outburst. Or the pacifier might fail and the 
wailing be repeated. At any rate, Mr. 
Mills made ready to separate himself from 
tlie cub instantly—to drop it and vanish or 
to shoot up a tree if the mother appeared. 
He hurried up the eafion, found startlingly 
fresh tracks by the dead cub, and dropt his 
little charge there. Deciding promptly that 
it was no place to linger, he headed for 
eamp; when he looked back from the edge 
of the eafion, he could see the cub snuggling 
up to its dead brother. And then it came to 
Mr. Mills like a flash that he was not yet 
out of danger, for, he continues: 

Grizzlies have a keen nose. My clothes 
were filled with the scent of the cub, and as 
mother grizzly rushed here and there, she 
night come close enough to catch this eub- 
seent. If she caught it, she was likely to 
see if the cub was concealed in the clothes. 
[hurried from the place. 

Down the slope I stopt to look back and 
listen. A gigantic grizzly coming stealthily 

along my trail was almost upon 

















c/ “GREATER Radio 
Christmas <~ 


THIS year the message of Christmas will flash 
| one inspiration over all lands and to all 
peoples—no frontier can turn back the swift mes- 
senger, Radio, whose steed keeps pace with light. 


$e The gift of all gifts is Magnavox Radio, the 
Hares Reproducer Supreme: the gift that will mean 
most to every member of the family, old and 








young. 
R-2 Magnavox Radio with 18- ment for use in homes, offices, 
inch horn: this instrument is amateur stations, erc. $45.00 


intended for those who wish 
aA. Model C Magnavox Power 
Ge anaes Ls cy Amplifier insures getting the 
cae h a = $85 00 largest possible power input 
alls, ao 7 for your Magnavox Radio. 


R-3 Magnavox Radio with 14- 2 stage AC-2-C . . $80.00 
inch horn: the ideal instru- 3 stage AC-3-C . 110.00 


Magnavox Products can be had from good dealers everywhere. Our 
interesting new booklet (illustrated in three colors ) will be sent on request. 


The Magnavox Co., Oakland, California 
New York: 370 Seventh Avenue 


A GNAVOX 
Radio 
The Reproducer Supreme 
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Do Your Christmas Shopping NOW — With a PEN! 






From every standpoint the Ideal Christmas Gift is 


WARD’S PARADISE 
FRUIT CAKE 


most appropriate, a gift de luxe yet not 
too expensive, one to be shared with family and 
friends, it carried the real Christmas spirit into a 
hundred thousand homes. 
HIS year let Paradise Fruit Cake solve your 
Christmas Gift Problem. Send in your gift 
list; we'll do the rest. Instead of weeks of weary 
shopping, just two minutes to write the names 
on a slip of paper and mail. The cakes will reach 
your friends just before Christmas together with 
your personal card or our own special Gift Card. 
Equally suitable for men or women or an entire 


AST year Paradise Fruit Cake solved the 
gift problem for thousands. Unusual, yet 


family. 
And of course you'll want one for your own 
Christmas Dinner: ° 
Don’t confuse Paradise Fruit Cake with the 
ordinary dark fruit cake you have always 
known. It’s totally different—infinitely more 


delicious. Made of imported cherries,. pine- 
apples and other fruits, the choicest nuts, butter, 
eggs, milk, sugar and flour. All joined together 
in the Ward Way as only Ward knows how. 


Put up like the finest candies. Wrapped in 
glassine paper and packed in a beautifully deco- 
tated lacquered metal gift-box lined with lace 
paper and doily. A most artistic creation. 


Net weight 5 Ibs. More than 10 inches in 
diameter. Price east of Mississippi River $5.00. 
Elsewhere in U. S. A. and in Canada $1.00 ad- 
ditional. Order from yourdealer. If he is un- 
able to supply you, cake will be sent parcel 
post or express prepaid, on receipt of check, 
post-office money order or express money order. 
Send orders to our New York office or if more 
convenient to our nearest bakery, as noted be- 
low. Over One Hundred Thousand Sold 
Last Holiday Season. 


Address Department L 
WARD BAKING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH BALTIMORE 
Co_umpEus 


New YorK 

BROOKLYN 
SpeciaL Note: To heads of manufactories, banks, 
stores, etc., we suggest the trial of Poradise Fruit 
Cake as a present to men and women employees. 
Most happily and successfully used by many insti- 
tutions last Christmas. 


CHICAGO Boston 
CLEVELAND PROVIDENCE NEWARK 
















essential for the operation of swift, ir -ricate ma- 
chines, Robbins & Myers Motors are preferred. Lead- 
ing builders of spinning and weaving machinery equip 
their devices with R&M Motors to insure long, un- 
troubled and economical service. Power problems of 
any nature can be simplified by a survey of the rec- 
ords established by R&M Motors in similar work, or 


under like conditions. Upon request we will gladly 


end a list of R&M installations in your vicinity. 


Rd@&M Motors are .-) ‘or all services; 


range from 1/10 to 100 


Robbins & Myers 


Motors and Fans 


N textile mills, where constant, smooth power is 
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me. I wasin an opening, and it did not seem 
safe to run, altho the bear was approaching 
asif to pounce upon me. By the tree nearest 
to me the bear stopt, and rose on tiptoe 
to look me over. It was the mother of the 
cubs. She was steaming with warmth. 
She moved her head slowly from side to 
side, as if she could not see plainly; then 
she moved her nose up and down, as she 
looked me over. Suddenly she dropt on 
all fours and started toward me. I was 
less than twenty feet away. After her 
second step, she stopt. Again she stood on 
her hind feet. 

There was no show of anger. She 
plainly was greatly puzzled over some- 
thing. This close approach and apparent 
hesitation—neither attacking nor retreat- 
ing—was extraordinary action for a griz- 
zly. She had caught the scent of the cub. 


Mr. Mills was wondering whether she 
would come up to him and take hold of his 
clothes, and what she would do when she 
found the clothes full of the scent of the 
eub, but the cub not there. Perhaps, he 
thought, she would let him escape if he 


threw her the clothes. He would have 


climbed a tree, but there was none within 
reach. It seemed wisest not to move at all, 
so he stood still when she started toward 
him, and he says: 


Fortunately she concluded to walk en- 
tirely around me. This she did deliber- 
ately, stopping a few times to stand still for 
a better look, and to sniff her nose. Not 
seeing the cub, she again came to a stand- 
still, and finally sat down dog-like, keeping 
her eyes upon me. 

Apparently she intended to stay until 
I delivered the cub to her. Altho there 
was no suggestion of anger or fierceness, 
some unexpected thing might arouse her in 
a second. If the eub should walk out af the 
hollow log near by, or come out of the 
clump of bushes between us, she might 
assault me in an instant. Grizzly mothers 
insist that men keep far from their cubs 

So I thought to edge slowly toward a 
tree. She watched me, but with no show 
of resentment. When almost to the tree, 
I concluded to try running away. After 
many steps I stopt by a boulder, to find out 
if she was following. She was, and was 
close to me. 

Again I ran. Looking back over my 
shoulder, I saw her following, a little to one 
side and at about my speed. She was 
watching me curiously. 

Plainly, the only thing for me to do was 
to lead her to the cafion near the cub— 
that is, if she would follow my leadership. 
If she caught the fresh scent of the cub, I 
should eseape. 

I made a dash for the cafion; full speed 
I ran, without looking back. For several 
seconds I could not hear her. Suddenly 
she leaped into an opening in front of me, 
as if to head me off from the ecafion. She 
stood up, sniffed and sniffed, and acted as 
if blind. But there was no cub to be seen. 
I hoped that, in the silence, the eub would 
whine or the breeze would bring his mother 
a message from him. But nothing hap- 
pened. 

Another short run brought me close 
to the edge of the cafion, above the cubs. 
I had hoped to reach the rim in this ad- 
vance, but the grizzly placed herself before 
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me, a short stone’s-throw from the ecafion. 
She stopt abruptly, with both eyes upon me. 

Then she scented the cub. She rose on 
tiptoe quickly, and turned her face toward 
the cafion. She looked and sniffed. She 
growled. Her neck-fur bristled. 

In a flash she changed to furious, aggres- 
sive motherhood. I now was in danger. 
She was about to charge me for coming so 
close to her cub. Fortunately she had not 
yet seen the cub, and trying to see it de- 
layed her charge. But, bristling and furi- 
ous, she edged sideways toward me. The 
cub, near, but out of sight, was climbing out 
of the cafion toward us. 

[ had stopt by a tree, up which I could 
quickly swing if the grizzly charged. If the 
cub failed to appear, the mother might sit 
at the bottom of the tree and keep me up 
indefinitely. 

With jaws working and teeth gnashing, 
she looked at me and gathered herself to 
spring. A brush near by snapt. She gave 
a terrific growl. 

I swung free of the earth and up the 
tree. In her leap she turned and plunged 
toward the eafion. 

Looking down from a high tree-limb I 
saw her lift and hug the little cub. 





A GIANT ARMADILLO THAT GOT AWAY 


HIGH-POWERED animal “tank,” 

well armored, is the giant armadillo, 
and as for getting one alive for the zoo, 
whenever it was suggested to the Indian 
hunters of the Tropical Research Station 
in British Guiana, they smiled at the joke. 
One of them said, ‘‘Me catch two live 
tigers, p’raps, but no Mowoorimah.”” For 
the armadillo, altho he eats such mild food 
as white ants, grubs, and carrion, manages 
to develop claws like seythes, backed with 
« full horse-power of force, and if he is 
cornered or wounded, he is as much to be 
dreaded as any jaguar or puma. Mr. Wil- 
liam Beebe of the Station persisted in his 
ambition, but one of his early encounters 
with the animal increased enormously his 
respect for the natives’ opinion. He says 
in the Zoological Society Bulletin (New 
York): 


I had found a hole which, from its size, 
I was sure must have been made by a 
giant armadillo, and this was proved by 
the imprints of great claws at the entrance. 
I got my hunter and asked him how we 
could dig out the inmate. He got down 
and sniffed, announced that the animal 
was at home, and said he would go and 
plan a way. He did not return. I sat 
down and tried to work it out. I knew the 
creature could dig as fast as we could, and 
that nothing except a solid timbered cage 
would hold it. It was almost dusk, and I 
was about to rise and go back to camp, 
when I heard a seuffling and a tail ap- 
peared in the hole, a tail which for sheer 
size might well have been that of a glyp- 
todon. I was wholly unprepared for this 
apparition, for I knew that usually these 
creatures come out only on the darkest of 
moonless nights. The tail eame above the 
level of the ground, then the hind legs of 
the giant appeared, and the edge of the 
shell. Finally a mass of earth and bits of 
rock began to fly through the air, débris 
which the animal was dragging up. 

At such a time a human being does not 
reason. I wanted a live giant armadillo 
for the Zoological Park more than any- 
thing in the world, and here it was. So I 
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Se ee 
Men of the finer type and temperament, who pride 
themselves in their attire, respond naturally to the 
smart style and quality appeal of The Florsheim Shoe 
The Florsheim Shoe—Most Styles $10 


BOOKLET “STYLES OF THE TIMES” ON REQUEST 
Look for Name in Shoe 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY’ 


Manufacturers *« CHICAGO 
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Thermalware 


JARS -DISHES 








“HERE'S THE | 
All-Year-Round | 
Christmas Gift!" | 


Holds a Gallon —4-Inch Opening || 
Keeps Food or Liquids Hot or Cold 


“Now we'll have enough hot coffee or 
cold lemonade for everybody on our 
motor trips,” says Dad. 

“And the four-inch opening enables us 
to pack our fried chicken or baked beans 
piping hot,” chimes in Mother. “To say 
nothing of my using it for carrying hot 
coffee for the crowd on skating and 
toboggan parties this winter,” adds Sis. 
The Aladdin Thermalware Jar is for the 
whole family— all the year! 


Sturdy and 
Strong 


Besides its big, one 
gallon capacity, the 
Aladdin is unusually 
rugged. Heavy, extra 
strength glass is joined 
to the metal jacket by Through the 4 inch 
our patent thermal- opening you can insert 
ware seal. The Aladdin food in large pieces. 
stands the bumps and Easy to fill, empty 
knocks! and clean. 


At Leading Stores— $10 


In Brewster Green Enamel — 

One Gallon size, $10;TwoQuart, | DEALERS! 
$7.50; Polished Aluminum,One | Write us or 
Gal.,$15. If your dealer hasn’t era — 

















Aladdin Thermalware Jarsorder |¢his fast 
direct from us. Also ask about Alad- |G), +jstmas 
din Thermal ware peten, Keep food 


seller. 








hot thru entire meal. 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc,, 
| 
j 





629 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me Free Booklet about Aladdin 
Thermalware Jars and Dishes. 


My Dealer’s Name..........0+++ dddeUdontenrcois 
i, 
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| that no bird: 
could reach the nest through an upper win- | 


! more devoted than I. 
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reached out and took it, or tried to. I 
have never tried to cling to the tail of a 
full-grown crocodile, nor attempted to stay 
with my hands the revolutions of a wind- 
mill. Onee, however, Dr. Hornaday and 
I were dragged by a lassoed bear up a 
steep bank as by a steel winch. I was re- 
minded of that occasion. What I expected 
the beast to do did not occur to me, and 


my only salvation was his own surprize. | 


Instead of clawing and digging down out 
of sight, as any small armadillo would have 
done, this creature came out only the faster, 
and turning with the agility of a cat, made 
a side swipe at me and left at full speed. 
His reach was short, hence I am alive and 
able to write, but the effect was that of the 
swing of a scythe close to my eyes. When 
I realized that it was over, I measured the 
hole and found it a newly dug one, only 
eight feet deep, with a sharp bend. This 
explained why the armadillo sought escape 
in flight. 





BOBBY ROBIN, “RAISED BY HAND” 


UCKILY for Bobby, the hostess his 
parents chose was a friend of birds. 

The family established its nest on a con- 
ductor pipe under the eaves of her house. 
She often watched the parents carrying 


| worms to the nest, and then one day she 


found a sick robin by the bird bath in the 
garden, and it died in her hand. The next 
day the tragedy was repeated—the robin’s 
mate died. The lady was disturbed, and 
watching the nest under the eaves, she saw 


went to it. She found she 


| dow, so she grasped it and brought it down. 


There three birds in it, apparently 
about 


but feathered on their heads and wings. 


were 
ten days old, bare on the bodies, 
the other two were 
She held the nest in 


her hand, wondering what she should do. 


One was dead, but 
clamoring for food. 


Here were these two babies who wanted to 
live, and she was their only hope. Besides, 
the rat poison used around the chieken- 
house have been the cause of the 
tragedy, and she felt a little responsible. 


“*T began feeding them,”’ 


may 


Anyway, she says, 


| ‘cc » 
and ‘‘as soon as I gave them the first worm, 


The romance of the orphans, 
S. Mosher in Bird Lore 


[ was lost.” 
is told by Mary 
(New York): 

I am sure they 
I eut them 


Then the work began. 
ate a hundred worms a day. 


as many down their throats as they would 
take. After that, they would sleep for 
perhaps half an hour and wake up hungry 
again. Every one on the place helped dig, 
and it seemed as if the worm-supply would 


| be exhausted. 


I kept the nest in a round, brown basket 
with a handle. The birds were contented 
to stay in the nest for about three days, 


| then they began to climb to the edge of the 


nest, and after a few days more to sit on 
the edge of the basket, and then on the 
handle. 

The feeding went on steadily. Every one 
fed them and loved them. No mother was 
If I went to a 
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For Clean Houses 


Bright, shining, dustless Oak Floors give 
you more than beauty that charms the eye 
and durability that defies a century of use. 
They reduce floor work to the absolute min- 
imum. And from a standpoint of household 
hygiene are almost demanded by modern 
ideals of living. It may surprise you to learn 
that Oak Floors cost less than ordinary 
floors, plus the cost of the unwieldy, unsan- 
itary carpets which they have so largely 
replaced. 


Oak Floors Over Old Floors 
at Small Cost 


A special thickness (54 of an inch) is made 
to lay over old, worn floors, at still smaller 
cost than the other thicknesses. 


Our two booklets, in colors, on the 
uses and advantages of Modern 
Oak Floors mailed free on request. 
Oak Flooring Advertising Bureau 
1033 Ashland Block, Chicago, III. 











Dont neglect a Cold 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
your colds with Musterole 
before pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a clean, white oint- 
ment made with oil of mustard. 
It has all the healing properties of 
the old-fashioned mustard plaster 
butnoneof the unpleasant features. 

Musterole is not messy to apply 
and without the blister. 

At the first sneeze or sniffle 
take down the little white jar of 
Musterole from the bathroom 
shelf and rub the ointment gently 
Over the congested spot. 

With a tingling warmth it pene- 
trates the skin and goes right 
down to the seat of trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lum- 
bago, coughs and colds are all 
symptoms that call for Musterole. 

Order Musterole today from 


your druggist. 35c and 65c in 
jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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“movie” I rushed home to see if they were 
all right and, of course, always found them 
ready for food. After they had been with 
me for about ten days, I accepted an allur- 
ing invitation for Sunday dinner and was 
gone three hours. When I came back the 
birds looked weak and sick, and the next 
morning one of them was dead. At first 
1 thought it was the bright one with the 
dark head that had died, but I soon found 
that it was the dull, heavy one, and the 
bright one was still alive, so I took heart 
and started in again. 

I think “Bobby,” as I began calling him, 
must have had the will to live, because I 
know I made all the mistakes possible, but 
I was devoted to him and did my best. 
After this it was just one thrilling thing 
after another. I wondered how I could 
teach him all the things he must know, but 
he seemed to have them all in his own 
nature. I had only to watch him do them. 
By this time he was hopping around the 
garden, and I would dig worms and give 
them to him. Suddenly he picked one 
up himself. That was a great moment. 
It grew into a habit that at sundown 
I should follow him down the garden 
path. He would pick up endless ants, 
and one night he investigated a barrel 
of rubbish and flew from it to my 
shoulder. 

For the first month of his life with me he 
slept in his basket on the sleeping-porch, 
where I did. One Sunday night he was 
with me as usual, but toward dark he 
seemed to become excited and suddenly 
flew up in a tree, and did not come down. 
The next morning as soon as it was light | 
called to him. He came down at once to 
my shoulder, and I fed him, and he seemed 
glad :o be taken care of. 

I devised a scheme, then, to make it pos- 
sible for him to get into the house when he 
wanted to. I tore a corner in the screen 
of the sleeping-porch, making a hole just 
big enough for him to hop through. My 
friends laughed at me for expecting him 
to learn to go through a little hole like 
that; but he did. 

I coaxed him with the cheese that he 
had come to like better than anything else, 
and he soon flew in and out as he wanted 
to. I kept food there and he came in and 
helped himself. He often came in the 
early morning and would wake me up with 
his insistent little chirp. He amused him- 
self pulling my hair and pecking at my 
eyes. I used to keep my hand over my 
eyes and peek through my fingers at him; 
he was so funny. 

I wish I could tell all the bright, happy 
things he did. One morning when he had 
just begun to fly I left him alone on the 
back porch and went to work among the 
flowers. I wanted to see what he would 
do, and he flew straight for me and settled 
in my neck under mysehiir.” He was a dear 


thing. I was the PaSSClity knew, and 
he came to me as ¥@nR Edius follow their 
parents. 


One morning he disappeared and my 
heart sank! There were so many things 
that might happen, but after a couple of 
hours a neighbor brought him home. She 
found him on the porch of the Hospital 
next door. He insisted on sitting on the 
shoulder of a half-blind patient, and the 
patient was distracted and was trying to 
brush him off. The nurse separated them 
and took Bobby into the children’s ward 
where he had a beautiful time. He often 
ate his meals with me in the dining-room, 
hopping over to the flower-dish in the 
middle of the table when he wanted a 
drink of water. He was afraid of nobody, 
and amused everybody by flying on to 
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She Doesn’t Know 


Today her beauty is unblemished; her step is light 
and quick, her smile is gay, her teeth gleam with the 
white of polished pearls. A fig, then, for tomorrow! 


Yet even now those precious charms are threatened 
by Pyorrhea and she doesn’t know her danger. 
It is a grim fact that four out of five people who pass the age 
of forty are marked by Pyorrhea for its victims. Thousands 
younger also suffer. 

And in almost every case the disease might be prevented if 
heed were only paid to Nature's warnings. 

Watch your gums! They flash the first danger signal. 

If they are tender, if they bleed easily when brushed, beware! 
That is the way Pyorrhea starts. 

If you have Pyorrhea symptoms go at once to your dentist for 
teeth and gum inspection, and start using Forhan’s For the 
Gums today. 

Neglect is costly. For as Pyorrhea gains headway it loosens 
the teeth until they drop out or must be extracted. 

If used consistently, and used in time, 
Forhan’s For the Gums will prevent Py- 
orrhea or check it in its course. An excellent 
dentifrice, it keeps the teeth white and 
clean and the gums pink and healthy. 
35¢ and 6oc, in the United States and 
Canada. At all druggists. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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He wouldn’t have 
done it knowingly 


E was a fastidious fellow: 
always immaculate, 
spruce-looking, well-groomed. 
He never neglected any- 
thing about his personal ap- 
pearance, even down to the 
smallest detail. He was ex- 
tremely gracious and con- 
siderate to those about him. 


Yet there was one thing he 
overlooked that didembarrass 
his friends—and a thing for 
which he really could not be 
blamed because he was en- 
tirely ignorant of it himself. 


That’s the insidious thing about 
halitosis (the medical term for un- 
pleasant breath). It creeps upon 
you unawares. . Nine times out of 
ten the person so suffering is least of 
all conscious of it. And while it 
embarrasses friends and associates 
with whom you come in contact, 
the subject is so delicate a one they 
can’t bring themselves to mention it. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis is 
a chronic thing that requires profes- 
sional aid. Usually, however, and 
fortunately, halitosis is purely a local 
condition. Smoking often causes it, 
the finest cigar becoming the of- 
fender even hours after it has 
brought the smoker pleasure. 

Listerine used regularly as a 
mouth-wash and gargle will usually 
correct most forms of halitosis. It 
halts fermentation in the mouth and 
leaves the breath sweet, fresh and 
clean. 

Any druggist will supply you. 
Listerine has dozens of uses as an 
all ’round safe antiseptic. Fastidious 
people everywhere are adopting it 
as a regular part of their daily toilet 
routine. Its use as a mouth-wash 
affords such an easy, sure way of 
putting yourself on the safe and 
polite side.— Lambert Pharmacal 


Co., Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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their heads or shoulders when they came 
to the house. 

At this stage I was afraid he might de- 
generate into a pet robin, and I had 
visions of a floppy robin always hanging 
about instead of taking care of himself. 
I tried to discourage him from staying in 
the house too much. He would always fly 
up to a window when he saw me, and | 
sometimes refused to let him in. However, 
he soon flew farther and farther afield and 
seemed to get stronger. He was agreat talker 
when he was with you, carrying on quite a 
conversation, a low chirping in his throat. 
I hoped he would sing, but he never did. 

He stayed until the middle of July. 
One night he came when I called him, and 
looked at me from a low branch, then he 
turned his back to me and flew into a high 
tree. I said to myself, ‘‘Young man, | 
guess you are grown up and don’t need 
your mother any more.”’ The next day I 
was away, but the family said he came 
back; after that he never returned. 

I had told him more than once that I 
wanted him to be a real robin and do as 
robins do, but that I hoped he would 
come back next spring and build his nest 
in my garden and bring his family to see 
me, and I am expecting that he will. So 
if I ever see a robin coming through the 
hole in the sleeping-poreh screen, I shall 
know it is Bobby. 





KOO, THE ROAD-RUNNER, KILLER OF 
“VARMINTS” 

OO’S first visit to the camp of the 

zoologists in southern Arizona was 
well-timed. Not only were there cages of 
live rodexts in the tent, but a number of 
the 
night before and had to be disposed of. 
So the Mammalogist, holding up one of 
these delectable furry morsels for the alert, 


white-footed mice had been caught 


long-tailed visitor to see, invited Koo to the 
feast. Being treated like a rational per- 
sonage, we are told, when Koo saw the 
mouse coming through the air toward him, 
instead of running away, he frankly ac- 
cepted the invitation and started toward 
the mouse, actually walking up within 
a few yards of his benefactor for it. But 
with the prize once within his bill, he dis- 
eretely turned tail, and with his body held 
at the swiftest horizontal running level, 
Koo raced up the slope out of sight. As 
the cock had announced himself ‘‘ Koo,” 
that name stuck to him. He was often 
seen near the watering-tanks at the neigh- 
boring ranch and probably got water from 
But what did he get to 
such as 


dripping pipes. 


eat? His summer food, grass- 


hoppers, crickets, scorpions, centipedes, 
lizards, and snakes, were mostly safe under- 
ground in their winter quarters. Mice 
were still to be found, but most of these 
nocturnal. He might easily miss 
ameal. After his first visit, says Florence 
Merriam Bailey in Bird Lore (New York): 


were 


All through January and February, and 
until it grew warm enough to bring out 
a goodly supply of lizards, Koo was a 








frequent and often daily visitor, some days 
staying around camp a great deal. He 
would always take small mammals thrown 
him with avidity, and when two live pocket- 
mice were set free scme distance up the 
trail to test his fleetness and hunting skill, 
he was off like a flash in pursuit, catching 
them before they could get to cover. 

When there were no spare mammals in 
camp to appease his appetite, he conde- 
seended to bits of raw beef or jack-rabbit, 
altho he greatly preferred his more natural 
food. Once when he was standing in the 
trail waiting for his purveyor to lower the 
meat-bag which, according to custom in 
arid, iceless Arizona was hung in a tree, 
Koo, whether from impatience or anticipa- 
tion spent the time rattling his bill in the 
droll way he had and giving his eall. 
When food was thrown to him from any 
distance, the keen-eyed hunter would 
watch it eagerly and follow unerringly 
where it fell, whether among the mesquite 
logs by the camp-fire or overhead among 
the branches of a tree. 

When a stranger came to camp while 
Koo was there he flattened his crest and 
lowered his tail and scooted, racing away 
out of sight. But he knew us and our 
voices. When coming into camp one 
noon we discovered him disappearing up 
the trail, but when we ealled koo-koo in 
appealing tones, he turned and came back 
in sight, rattling his bill. When we kept 
on calling and talking to him, he came 
walking prettily down the trail to camp, 
making his way daintily between the piles 
of camp-fire brush till he was so near we 
could see his yellow eyes when he picked 
up the rabbit kidney thrown him and ran 
up the hill with it. 

When he was hungry and we were not 
outside, he would sometimes fly up to the 
crotch of the mesquite by the tent where 
we kept his mice, or even on the tent itself, 
when we could see his shadow on the ean- 
vas. The first time I saw him trying to 
help himself it had been eold and he had 
not been fed for a day and a half, so I hur- 
ried out to him. At sight of me he gave 
his tail a quick sideways toss which I in- 
terpreted as ‘“‘Oh, there you are! Now 
I'll get something to eat.” 


Whenever Koo failed to come for his 
meals, perhaps because a warm wave had 
the 


zoologists thought anxiously of feathers 


furnished provender nearer home, 
of dead road-runners found up the eafion 
After 


writer 


and of shots heard from his route. 
the 
suddenly heard his voice and looked up to 


one such unhappy interval, 


discover him standing quietly, waiting as 
usual. She says: 

I called out an eager welcome and the 
Mammalogist,.equally glad to see him, 

i +h -hitiiia pocket-mouse that 
had been > need OF him, such a big one 
that he had 26 gulpehard to even partly 
swallow it and had to leave the tail sticking 
out of the side of his bill for some minutes. 
In the afternoon he was back for more, 
however, as if his prolonged hunting expe- 
dition had left him hungry, this time ecom- 
ing within two feet, almost to the hand for 
a small kangaroo rat. 

The first week in February Koo appeared 
on the trail above the tent with a com- 
panion. He stayed to be talked to as 
usual, but the stranger ran off. From 
that time on there seemed to be a difference. 
Koo was not getting sentimental, but spring 
was coming. 

One morning when the Mammalogist 
was several rods from camp near what we 
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His Gift to Her—and the Family 


cA Mutual Christmas Gift That Provides Usefulness, 
Health and Happiness For Them All 


Millions of dollars are spent annually 
for family Christmas gifts. The pur- 
pose is to express good will and bring 
happiness to all. 


How better can this be accomplished 
than by pooling the family Christmas 
fund and applying it on the purchase 
of a Chevrolet automobile? 


Here, for example, is illustrated the 
Utility Coupe; an ideal all-year car 
for the small family. Then there is 
the 5-passenger: Sedan or the 4-pas- 
senger Sedanette for the larger family. 





If open models are preferred there 
remain the 2-passenger Roadster and 
5-passenger Touring. 


There is nothing the modern family 
needs so much as economical trans- 
portation. A quality car like 
Chevrolet delights every member of 
the family and makes Christmas joys 
last for years. 


Think it over, consult the wife, then 
arrange with the nearest Chevrolet 
dealer to deliver your car on Christ- 
mas morning. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





There are nowmore than 
10,000 Chevrolet deal- 
ers and service stations 
throughout the world 


All Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 





Applications will be con- 
sidered from high grade 
dealers in territory 
not adequately covered 
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Link styles are so unusual, 
each so finely wrought and 
superbly finished, that you 
will want to own several 
Simmons Chains. 

And you may well afford 
to do so. For the special 
Simmons process of manufac- 
ture, whereby polished gold, 
PLATINUMGOLD or green 
gold is drawn over a less ex- 
pensive base, makes these 
chains most reasonable in 
price. It also makes them 
durable—of lasting beauty. 

An ideal Christmas gift 
for every man on your list. 
At your jeweler’s. 

Prices from $4 to $15 
R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 
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took for a last year’s road-runner’s nest, 
he heard a faint footfall on a leaf on a ter- 
race below him and caught sight of Koo’s 
crested head bobbing as he trotted along. 
Being called, Koo stopt, turned, and came 
right up the trail in the direction of the 
sound, and when he had skirted around the 
bushes until he was able to see his old 
friend, he began making a new and curious 
note—low, sibilant, and seething, sug- 
gestive of a courtship call. He kept this 
up when he had seated himself on a branch 
two or three feet above the ground, and 
humped up, with feathers loosely ruffled, 
facing the old nest, had all the intimate sug- 
gestion of being at home. 

After that, Koo not only recognized his 
friend when met with in this neighborhood 
but when ealled, actually followed him 
like a little dog back down the trail to 
eamp for food. 

As the two birds stayed in «he neigh- 
borhood for a few days, we hoped that we 
were going to have a nest under close ob- 
servation, but then they both deserted 
the old nesting-ground. 

About the first week in March it grew 
warm enough to rouse some of the lizards, 
and we were away a great deal working 
in the lower country, so the comrades went 
farther afield for their hunting. 

But again, about April 1, low koos were 
heard not far from camp and glimpses 
were caught of—was it Koo looking across 
the gulch at us? The low, familiar snap- 
ping of the bill was also heard, and once 
a level streak was seen disappearing under 
the mesquite—Koo’s mate? 





TRAGEDY AND COMEDY AMONG 
FOXES AND WILDCATS 


MOTHER fox and eight tiny cubs 
had been captured. They belonged 
o ‘‘Mae.” He said he was going to raise 
the foxes, breed them, and sell them or 
their pelts. But nobody believed him. 


When some one would offer to buy one of | — 


the nine foxes, Mae would pretend that it 
was too little to be sold or that the time 


| was not right for killing. The truth was 


that Mae could not bear to kill any animal, 
and that amiable weakness got him into no 
end of trouble. The mother fox was dis- 
contented and spent her time racing back 
and forth in the cage, trying to escape. 
One night she burrowed a hole underneath 
the wire meshes and went back to the 
woods. The eight babies were thrown on 
Mace’s care, and it was no small matter to 
feed eight healthy foxes, even if they were 
in captivity. They became very fond of 
Mae, and would seurry about his feet like 
small, quick dogs when he came into the 
cage. But they proved to be too great a 
problem, ‘says Emma-Lindsay Squier in 
Good Housekeeping (New York): 


So one night he opened the door of the 
eage, and. out they -went, scampering 
away into the shadows like so many leaves 
blown by the wind. 

The next morning a neighbor came to 
him irately to say that one of Mac’s foxes 
had robbed his hen-roost and had killed 


‘@ fine, young pullet. Mae exprest his 














Miracle Number 8 


Well known doctor tells of delays 
and trouble caused by leaky radiator. 
Had to have car available at mo- 
ment’s notice, so tried liquid 


RADIATOR NEVERLEAK 


Poured contents of 75¢ can into radi- 
ator over three months ago and 
-radiator hasn’t leaked a drop 
since. Stopped the leak almost 
instantly and as effectively as 
soldering. 

Not a meal or powder. Guar- 
anteed not to clog or impair 
cooling system. Carry a can im 
tool kit. 

At all dealers or sent postpaid 
for 75c. 


Buffalo Specialty Co. 
The Liquid Veneer People 
398 Ellicott St. Buffalo, N. Y. 














Fruitland Park in Florida's lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker, who, 
whether wishing land or an orange grove, de- 
sires the best. Write for book of actual photo- 
graphs and learn how you can own your own 
grove on easy payments. BOARD OF TRADE, 
103 Trade Avenue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 
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Outflare 


Feet ache? 


CHANCES are 
‘you are wear- 
ing the wrong 
type of shoe. No 
feet can stand con- 
tinual strain. But 
the ache will go if 
you rest your feet, 
while you work, 
walk or shop, in 
Tru-pe-dics. 
Tru-pe-dics are made in the three types into 
which all human feet are divided—inflare, 
straight and outflare. Your foot will in- 
stantly tell you which type is ‘s. It will 
be the most ———— shoe you ever 
wore. Smart and distinctive in appearance 
—a thoroughbred. Send for catalog. 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
972 Main Street Brockton, Mass. 






































regret, but denied the man’s demand that 
he should pay for the dead fowl. For, said 
Mae, he had set the foxes free. They were 
his no longer, hence his’ Was not the re- 
sponsibility. ; ee 

That night he heard a great*commotion 
outside the empty cage. With a lantern 
he went out and found there, by the closed 
door of the wire enclosure; eight small 
foxes, all looking eagerly toward the door 
of their accustomed home. One carried 
in his mouth a young cockerel, filched 
from a neighbor’s hen-house, and two 
others had tell-tale feathers hanging from 
their mouths 

Mae let them in, accepted dubiously 
their wild demonstrations of joy at seeing 
him once more, and went over to the 
neighbor’s house to pay for the pullet. 
He said that he guessed they belonged to 
him after all. 

The next morning, with the aid of an- 
other man, he put the foxes into bags and 
took them twelve miles into the woods 
There they released them, and the little 
gray foxes scurried away into the woods as 
if bidding civilization good-by forever. 

But that night the eight small gray foxes 
were home before him, this time snugly in 
the cage, for the door had been left open. 
And they raised bright, friendly eyes 
when he looked down upon them in aston- 
ishment. He counted them carefully. 
Not one was missing. 


But Jamie, the wildeat cub, was even 
more of a trial. Jamie was a young savage 
who snarled and sereeched and chewed at 
the wires of his cage, and yet when Mac 
came to him, he whined with joy and flung 
himself against the meshes and rolled with 
delight. Jamie had come into Mac’s pos- 
session as the result of a thrilling adven- 
ture. A year before, in the spring, Mac 
had first seen Jamie’s mother. There was 
a spring deep in the woods, where he often 
went when pretending to “hunt.” It was 
in a grotto cut by nature far back in a 
rocky wall, and a little waterfall trickled 
down the face of the rock. Mace, lying 
down to sleep, woke to find himself not 
alone—a wildcat was drinking at the 
spring, crouched lithely, with her shoulders 
making furry humps back of her head, her 
red tongue lapping contentedly at the 
clear water. The writer continues: 


She must have seen him there, while he 
slept, but she was too fearless to go away 
with her thirst unsatisfied because of a 
human being. When he raised his head, 
she laid back her pointed ears, lifted her 
tawny lip in a hissing snarl, and her amber 
eyes stared at him warningly. But there 
was something in her attitude that told 
Mae that she-eame in peace and would 
respect a truce_unless he chose to be hostile. 
So he lay quietly, watching her, and tho 
his gun was close to his hand, he did not 
reach for it, even after she finished drinking 
and padded away into the greenery of the 
woods. 

“She had babies, you see,” was his 
excuse, “‘and it would have been sort: of 
mean to shoot their mother when they 
needed her.” 

Now on the next day Mac came quite 
by chance on the lair of the.lady wildeat 
and saw her in her home. In the same 
tocky wall that sheltered the liftle spring, 
he came upon a jutting ledge, no higher 
than his head,-with a shallow depression! in 
the-wall that served as a shelter against 
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For Tough Jobs 


For Safety, carry a 
Basline Autowline 
in your car and 
secure your spare 
tires with Power- 
steel Autowlock. 
Both are made of 
Yellow Strand. 


The tougher the job, the better the 
opportunity for Yellow Strand Wire 
Rope to show its unfailing strength 
and certain economy. 


Developed nearly twenty years ago especially 
for heavy duty, it has been dcing heavy duty 
ever since—on the largest dredging and con- 
struction jobs, in the deepest mines, among 
the tall timbers where heaviest logs are handled. 
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A real artist set that 
will bring weeks 
and months of plea- 
sure to every boy 
and girl who re- 


ceives it. Contains 
the same pencils, Only 
erasers, etc., that are used by Earl 
Horter and other famous artists. 
The set includes: 
dorado Pencils 
12 Dixon’s “Best” Colored Pencils 
1 Dixon’s “Eldorado” Eraser 
4 Dixon’s “Wedge” Pencil Top Erasers 
4 Dixon’s Thumb Tacks 
1 Dixon’s Metal Pencil Holder and Pencil 
Packed in beautiful hand-colored 
leatherette case. Sold by all good 
stationers and department stores. 
Price only $2.25 (east of the 
Mississippi River). Write direct 
to us if your dealer cannot supply 
you. 


. DIXONS 
ELDoraDO 
DRAWING SET 

560 Only 


The best gift for $1 that 
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xon’s orado pencils, 
one Dixon’s“Bidorado” 








suitable Christmas gifts in the 
Dixon line of Stationery Sets 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Pencn Derr. 41-J, Jensey-Crry, N. J. 
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| before the lady of the lair. 
| not taste the morsel he had brought to her. 
| With her paw she shoved it toward her 


rain and snow. The sunlight slanted down 
on the slab of rock that was the lady wild- 
eat’s porch, and she was lying there, with 
her babies playing around her. 

“They were prettier than some human 
children I’ve seen,” said Mae. ‘‘Cute 
little fellows, soft and furry looking, with 
great, big, gray eyes and paws a whole lot 
too large for them. They chased each 
other from one side of the ledge to the 
other, rolled and tumbled, and growled in 
high-pitched, little voices—and say, she 
was proud of them! She lay there blinking 
sort of sleepily, yet keeping an eye on the 
kids, you could see, and when they tumbled 
against her, she’d give them a good- 
natured tap with her paw just as if to keep 
the fun going.” 

So intent was the lady wildeat on the 
play of her children, that she did not know 
of Mac’s presence, near at hand. But sud- 
denly she raised her head and gave a 
sniffing whine. Instantly the babies were 
on the alert, looking over toward the woods 
away from where he stood. From the 
dense underbrush there came a tawny male 
wildeat with a dead rabbit hanging limply 
in his mouth. He came on at an easy, 
swinging gait, leaped up to the ledge as 
briskly as if it had been only a foot in 
height, and deposited his burden of food 
She herself did 


children, and they fell on it savagely, ears 


| laid back, and their growls this time were 


earnest and intense. 

The mother watched the babies at their 
feast with inscrutable amber eyes, but the 
father had caught a scent that he did nct 
fancy. He steod with his head upraised 
and his tail twitching uneasily. Then he 
saw Mac. His ears went flat back on his 
tawny head, and he uttered a hiss that 
rose in volume until it was a savage, 
menacing shriek. 

Instantly the mother leaped to atten- 
tion. With one blow of her paw she sent 
the frightened cubs seurrying into the 
shallow cave, and faced the woods, ready 
to fight whatever enemy might appear. 

“T left,” said Mae simply. “I didn’t 
want to disturb the old gentleman, and I 
didn’t want him to disturb me. So I just 
went away quietly, and he never came after 
me. I think she must have told him that I 
was harmless, and not to bother.” 

One might think, Mae continued, that 
he would have stayed away after that. A 
wildcat lair in the deep woods is not a safe 
place for a human being to frequent. But 
he did go, again and again, and twice 
he took a brook trout for the wildeat chil- 
dren and tossed it up on the ledge while she 
and the gentleman of the lair were away 
hunting food. Once she came back, he 
said, while the cubs were still growling 
over the fish, and she smelled it suspiciously, 
recognizing the human scent about it. 

“‘T was standing behind a tree, watching 
her,”’ Mae said, ‘‘and she caught a glimpse 
of me. She snarled just from force of 
habit, then she lay down and closed her 
eyes, as much as to say, ‘Oh, it’s you, is it? 
I reckon you don’t mean no harm.’” 

‘Then came the summer, and hot days 
when the woods were dry, when fire was 
an ever-present menace. Mac was on a 
fishing trip and had camped at the river’s 
edge. But he had wandered far into the 
woods, as was his custom, to drink at the 
little spring,-to have a look at the wildeat 
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family on the rocky ledge. The day was 
oppressively hot, and there was the smell 
of smoke in the air, for there had been 
forest fires not far away. The drowsiness 
of the heat crept upon him, and he slept 
there by the spring, in the cool grotto 
where the water trickled over the rock and 
down into the hollowed-out cup. He was 
awakened by the sinister crackle of flames 
licking along dried limbs and clambering 
up hemlock trunks. He leaped to his feet 
and stood dismayed. For all about him 
the woods were aflame. Fire was creeping 
like a glowing serpent over the dried leaves 
on the ground, sucking them in, reaching 
up to grasp at huckleberry bushes and 
thorn trees. Sweeping up the trunks of 
pines and spruce trees, leaping from branch 
to branch, roaring in an abandon of de- 
struction— 

The hot flames scorched his face, and the 
smoke, driven in stifling hot eddies, drove 
him back into the meager shelter of the 
grotto. He threw himself flat on the 
ground and buried his face in the coolness 
of the spring. He dashed the water over 
his body, trying to shield it from the falling 
sparks and flaming cinders blown by the 
wind. In the brief moments when he 
raised his face from the hollowed-out cup, 
trying to catch a breath of air for his aching 
lungs, he saw wild things of the woods 
rushing past him, utterly terror-stricken, 
blind with panic, crazed by pain. A rab- 
bit leaped past him with brown fur that 
was singed by the flames. It stopt irreso- 
lutely, turned, and with the fierce roaring 
of the flames close before it, hopped back 
into the smoking underbrush. 

All thought of escape left him, Mace said. 
The heat became more intolerable. Burn- 
ing brands fell on him, smoking, sizzling 
on his wet clothing, boring through to the 
skin. Thesmoke filled the air with a thick, 
gray haze, and his breath came in panting 
sobs. The only instinct left was to keep 
his face in the cool water, to draw his body 
as far into the grotto as he could. 

And then, as he lay face downward, he 
felt a heavy body cross his, and raising 
his head, he saw the lady wildeat. In her 
mouth she was carrying one of her cubs, 
and it was half dead from the smoke 
fumes. She herself was burned, and there 
was a long, raw scar across her shoulder 
where a blazing branch had fallen. Her 
eyes were glazea and almost unseeing, and 
she staggered panting against the shelter 
ofthe rocky wall. 

“Then,” said Mae, “‘she looked at me— 
the knew me. And when I rose to my 
knees, having some sort of a thought that 
she was going to attack me, she dropt the 
tub right in front of me and stood there for 
just an instant, looking me straight in the 
eye. It was as if she was asking me to 
nid the baby a minute while she went for 
the other one. And she did go for the 
other little fellow, away over on that stone 
ledge of hers—she walked out into the 
flames just as if they weren’t there— 
and she never came back.” 





They’re All Wrong Somewhere.—A for- 
mer M. P. confessed that, altho he was 
ilways forgetting their faces and never re- 
membering their names, he had no difficulty 
i being pleasant to his followers in the 
House. 

“When I meet somebody in the lobby 
vhom I don’t know from Adam, and I see 
he expects me to know who he is, I take 
tim warmly by the hand, look straight into 

eyes, and say, ‘And how is the old com- 

t?” I have never known it to fail.” — 

















The Epworth Herald (Chicago). 
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1 horoughbred ! Swift -- light 
in action: with the ease and 
ce that go to make up per- 
fect form. And a wealth of stam- 
ina,: that reserve of endurance 
which a winner must always have. 
It isnt a mere coincidence that 
the leaders in so many lines of 
busines$ are using Royal led a 
writers. You cant get very far 
in the great business race with 
less than the finest equipment. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY inc. 
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Do you like 
fine things? 


-If you want to sell something 
to a business man, there is a 
theory that you should talk 
business. That is, 
talk in terms of 
dollars and dis- 
counts, profits 
and turnover, 
sales and distri- 
bution figures. 





ond naper 
Not always—we think. 


In the matter of fine bond 


paper, for instance. It is all 
right to talk about the im- 
pression a good-looking letter 
makes, but the worth of that 
impression cannot possibly be 
translated into terms of dollars 
and cents. 


We don’t believe the people 
who use Old Hampshire Bond 
buy it for that reason. Surely, 
a paper as beautiful and fine 
as this is not bought solely to 
impress somebody. 

Men who carry fine watches 
or who drive fine cars don’t all 
do so with the idea of knocking 
out the eyes of strangers and 
friends. Fine things are bought 
because they are fine. 

A paper like Old Hampshire 
Bond is used 
mainly because 
it is appreciated. 
Business men buy 
it not for merce- 
nary reasons, but 
for esthetic rea- 
sons—for the same 
reason they wear clean collars. 

If you like fine things, we 
shall be glad to send you some 
Old Hampshire Bond to try— 
a fine paper for people who like 
things made just a little bette: 
than seems necessary. Ask for 
it on your business letterhead. 


Old Hampshire Pond 


Hampshire South 
Pik ol = 
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WHAT SHALL WE EAT FOR 
BREAKFAST? 


HAT brain-workers and persons in 
sedentary occupations should eat a| 
substantial breakfast but a light lunch is 
the consensus of opinion of physicians in | 
forty-six States as obtained by The Medical 
Review of Reviews (New York). Seventy- 
three per cent. favored a hearty breakfast, 
13 per cent. opposed it, and 14 per cent. 
were neutral. Eleven doctors advised a 
heavy. breakfast because the digestive 
apparatus is at its best after a night’s sleep. 
We quote below an abstract, made by the 
New York Times of some individual 
opinions. Says this paper: 


Commissioner of Health Herman N. 
Bundcesen of Chicago said that ‘‘the system, 
like a furnace, is low on fuel in the morning, 
and therefore a good-sized meal is justified.” 
Fifty-five physicians favor. -the hearty 
breakfast and light lunch, basing their 
opinions on observations in their practise. 
“T think it is far better to start the day 
with a substantial breakfast of fruit, 
cereals, bacon and eggs, toast or, as we of 
the South prefer, hot biscuits,” said Dr. 
J. H. Riffe of Covington, Kentucky. 

“Tt is preferable to start the day,”’ said 
Dr. F. J. Underwood of the Mississippi 
State Board of Health, “with a fairly sub- 
stantial breakfast, consisting of fruit, 
cereal, bacon and eggs, ete.; eat a light but 
nourishing lunch and have a heavy meal 
at six in the evening. I don’t think there 
is any doubt but what one could do better 
mental work by following out this plan.” 
A number of physicians opposed hard 
and fast rules, insisting that what was best 
for one might not be for another. The cus-| 
tom of the country and the idiosynerasy of 
the individual have to be considered, ac- 
cording to some, and even pie for breakfast 
for those in the pie zone has its defenders. | 

“If people want pie for breakfast and | 
they live in the pie zone, don’t rob them of 
their pie, providing they don’t eat too| 
much of several other things,’ counseled | 
Dr. Isaac D. Rawlings, Director of the 
Illinois State Department of Public Health. 

“The plethorie should eat breakfast, no 
luncheon and a fairly good dinner,” was the 
opinion of Dr. Thomas M. Acken of New 
York. “The greyhound type, whose com- 
bustion is overactive, should have a sub- 
stantial breakfast, a mild lunch and a 
hearty dinner.” 

Seven doctors were of the opinion that 
the midday meal should be the heaviest. 

“T really think that a light breakfast in 
the morning and the main meal about 
noon and a light supper at night is the 
preferable way,”’ said Dr. W. H. Sharpley 
of Denver. 

“The matter of taste is what is ruining 
the American digestive system,” said Dr. 
Thomas F. Collins of Adamsville, Pennsyl- 
vania. “We eat things because we like 
the taste of them, even tho we know they 
contain the wrong elements for us. There- 
fore, let us eat regularly reasonable amounts 
of the things we should have, disregarding 
the taste.” 

A light meal should begin the day, 
according to Dr. W. B. Bentley of Calvin, 
Oklahoma, who continued: 

“‘As to the other meals of the day, I 














believe that our instinet, with a little 


paying 365 dividends 
a year 
Make it a useful present instead 
of a trinket. The efits of a 
Bissell spread over every day in 
the year. For twelve years, on 
the average. Bissell’s means a 
brighter, cleaner, healthier and 
therefore happier home for all the 
— And for the housewife a 
release from sweeping drudgery 
and unhealthful dust. 
Even where there is an electric c/eanc: 
a Bissell still remains the easy, handy, 
efficient sweeper. The every need for 
a Bissell is marked. Only Bissell’s has th- 
famous “Cyco” principle, which makes 
er sweeping, easier running, and 
makes Bissell’s last lo: ,° 


BISSELL'S 


**Cyco” Ball Bearing 


Carpet Sweepers 
$5.00 to $7.50 (other models for less 
Bissell Toy Sweepers make delight 
ful Christmas gifts little girls 
and teach tidiness habits. At a 
quarter and up. Bissell’s a 
little more in some sections. 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
236 Erie Street 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Oldest and Largest 
Sweeper Makers 
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PRACTICAL RADIO 


By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D., LL.D. 
Author of “The Wonders of Science in Modern Life,” Ete. 


A new and practical guide to the making of radio out- 
fits, from the simplest crystal-detector apparatus to the 
rate amplifying and super-regenerative equip- 


ment. , 
It is also a guide to the understanding of the principles 
that derli io ph When you have rea¢ 
the book, you will be able to ae yor own radio outfit, 
to use it effectively, and you will understand how it works. 
Dr. Williams has long been known for his capacity 
to interpret even obscure scientific phenomena in terms 
comprehensible to the average reader. He makes of the 
story of radio a fascinating, even a romantic narrative 
der his guid elect ic waves and hurtling 
electrons become our familiar associates. The radio 
apparatus becomes in its simpler forms a fascinating 
plaything for boys and girls, and in its more elaborate 
less fascinating instrument of precision 
in the hands of the adult. 
in large numbers supplement the text, and 

these are chosen not for their interest alone, but for theif 
informative value. If you will follow sequentially the 
circuit diagram, or prac’ hook-ups, and the text that 
elucidates them, tho you began as a novice you will be 4 
fairly lished i of radio art before you 


are finished. 
If, without any other instruction, you will construct 
sequentially the radio sets herein described, you ca? 
ail to become an adept in the utilization of radie 
art. 











r2mo, Cloth, 427 pages. Illustrated. 
Price $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 


Funk & Wagnalis Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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intelligence, should guide us correctly, if 
not perverted by dissipation, and if so, we 
should go at once to the doctor, the ceme- 
tery or the penitentiary.” 

“The noon meal should be light so as 
not to interfere with vigorous mental or 
physical effort in the day’s work,” said Dr. 
§. J. Crumbine of the Kansas State Board 
of Health. 


In editorial comment on these pronounce- 
ments, the New York Herald says: 


Most men discover they can work 
better if their lunch is a light one, and for 
them the coffee-and-roll regimen is out of 
the question. As for men whose day is 
spent in physical labor, most of them dis- 
cover that three solid meals a day suit them 
about right. 

There is more cant and pure buncombe 
spoken and written about matters of diet 
than about any other department of hy- 
giene. The vitamin fad is only one in a 
long succession of dogmatic prescriptions 
as to what people should eat to keep 
healthy. Physicians are now explaining to 
the public that vitamins in capsule or 
tablet form contribute nothing more to 
nourishment than an ordinary well-bal- 
anced selection of food. A great many 
human beings have lived to a hale old age 
simply by eating food that agreed with 
them and not too much of it. That is 
about all the prescription the average 
healthy individual needs to give to the 
choice of a diet. 


The desirability of a hearty breakfast for 
New Yorkers is doubted by the New York 
Globe, altho it admits that such a meal 
“may be an excellent idea for normal 
America.”” It says: 


The New Yorker, town-dwelling or 
commuting, pulls himself from his bed with 
difficulty. If in the city itself he is usually 
recovering from a theater, concert, opera, 
musical comedy, lecture, or dinner with 
friends at the other end of the city (an 
hour and a half each way—left at 10:30 
and got to bed at 12:30). If he is a com- 
muter he must figure on from forty minutes 
to two hours (especially in summer, when 
the wife and children are at the shore, in 
traveling, as opposed to the Gopher 
Prairie worker’s five to fifteen minutes. 
The light breakfast has been the New 
Yorker’s life-line. Lingering for the mar- 
ginal five minutes of slumber, he munches 
briefly and drinks briefly and is gone to 
catch the subway or the train. At noon 
he makes up the morning’s loss. A hearty 
breakfast would demand short sleep, rising 
in the dark, impossible bolting of food and 
sprinting across the dewy pavements of the 
big city or of suburbia. Few New Yorkers 
will read with joy that the medical pro- 
fession is turning back toward the break- 
fast of eighteenth-century America. There 
is that in the organization of six-millioned, 
twentieth-century New York which does 
not love it. 


And this is the way, too, that it strikes 
an editor on the other side of the continent. 
We read in the Santa Rosa, California, 
Republican as follows: 


Doubtless the great majority of brain- 
workers and all the rest would have gone 
right along eating the kind of breakfasts 
that satisfied them, so far as satisfaction in 
the matter is permitted by the domestic 
budget, had the coordinated medical wis- 
dom of the land not suddenly focused public 
attention on something new. It always 
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Donosce BrotHers 


BUSINESS COUPE 


Owners experience an appreciable 
new sense of security in this car— 
the first steel-built closed car ever 
marketed. 


Dodge Brothers pioneered boldly 
and successfully to give it the qual- 
ities of the Pullman coach, capable 
of withstanding an impact under 
which the ordinary body would 
probably crumble. 


But steel construction does more 
than contribute to the car’s safety 
and durability; it permits the use of 
Dodge Brothers baked-on enamel 
finish, it minimizes rattles and it 
eliminates the possibility of 
shrinkage. 


All parts are welded or machine- 
screwed securely and permanently 
into place. This new preciseness is 
usually noticed first in the windows, 
which are entirely free from sticking 
and rumbling. 


Such vital features are universal in 
their appeal. The continued, per- 
sistent demand for the Business 
Coupe is not surprising. 


The Price is $980 t.o. b. Detroit 
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KIMBALL 


“The Instrument of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow”’ 


UST as the KIMBALL was the 

instrument of preference by great 
musicians and in the home during 
its long years of past service, and 
today is serving a nation of music 
lovers with ever increasing favor, 
so the future holds assurance of 
this self-same merit and reliability 
—truly an instrument of endur- 





ing worth. KIMBALL Grands, KIMBALL 
Uprights, Player Pianos, and Pho- Pe 
nographs are representative of the Upright Pianos 
highest degree of manufacturing i ce hay ll 
excellence. A KIMBALL in the ens 
home assures music at its best. Pipe Organs 


Music Rolls 


Descriptive catalogs, also the nearest 
dealer's address, sent te you om request 


W. W. KIMBALL Co. 


(stablished 1857) 
Factory and Executive Offices: CHICAGO,U.S.A. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO., Dept. KL 

306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please mail catalog and information on instru- 
meat marked X ; 
0 KIMBALL Grand Pianos [ KIMBALL Phonographs 
0 KIMBALL Upright Pianos GF KIMBALL Player Pianos 
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has to be one thing or another, but just why 
any one started this particular health stunt 
agitation is not known. So far as known 
there had been no great popular demand 
for arbitration of breakfast, the principal 
interest being along high cost of living 
rather than health lines. 

Now, however, a lot of people who have 
been eating light breakfasts will think that 
they will have to go to the other extreme. 
Eventually the dietum in the matter will 
be forgotten, along with the rest of the 
fads that flourish in health as well as other 
affairs, and people influenced to change 
their eating habits will revert to the prac- 
tises that please and best agree with them. 
The medical decree in the present instance 
will not have nearly the influence on 
boarding-house keepers, on whom so many 
people of sedentary occupation depend for 
sustenance, as would if the 73 per cent. had 
voiced the opinion of the thirteen. 





MEASURING STARLIGHT 


HE heat of starlight has been deter- 

mined for the first time by measuring 
a hundred millionth degree of temperature 
and a trillionth of an ampere of electric 
eurrent. Dr. C. G. Abbot, of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, announced this achieve- 
ment in an address at the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, as reported in Science 
Service’s Daily Science News Bulletin(Wash- 
ington). Working with the 100-inch tele- 
scope at Mt. Wilson Observatory this fall, 
Dr. Abbot measured the heat at different 
parts of the spectrum of ten stars and the 
sun. The rays were dispersed by a spectro- 
scope in a band similar to the rainbow. 
We read: 


The bright star Capella, which is very 
similar to our own sun in its spectrum, was 
found to furnish the equivalent of one 
horse-power toan area on the earth approxi- 
mately equal to the State of Minnesota. 
But this prominent star is feeble compared 
with our sun, which is equal to a hundred 
billion Capellas and sends down on twenty 
square feet heat equal toa horse-power. On 
the whole earth Capella’s heat equals 500 
horse-power, and as all the stars together 
equal 500 Capellas this would amount to 
250,000 horse-power over the whole earth 
from the stars alone. 

Dr. Abbot explained that his work on 
the heat of stars, accomplished with the 
cooperation of L. B. Aldrich of his staff, 
is an outgrowth of the principal work of the 
Astrophysical Observatory, which is the 
investigation of the sun. 

“This work was begun about 1890 by 
Dr. S. P. Langley whose great pioneer work 
in measuring the sun’s heat, its distribution 
in the spectrum, and the losses and modifi- 
cations which it encounters in passing 
through the earth’s atmosphere, were 
classic,” said Dr. Abbot. 

It might be supposed [that the investi- 
gation of a heat source whose in-put on the 
earth’s surface amounts to the equivalent 
of a horse-power per couple of square yards 
would require only simple and insensitive 
apparatus, but such is not the case. The 
complexity of the solar beam, made up of 
rays of greatly differing wave-length which 
are all differently transmitted by the earth’s 
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atmosphere, requires the employment of 
the.spectroscope to separate the rays, and 
for the recognition of their heat the use of 
highly sensitive thermometric apparatus. 

The most satisfactory heat instrument 
for these purposes is the bolometer, in- 
vented by Langley about 1880. T'wo hair- 
like wires of platinum are placed side by 
side, the one hidden from the rays by means 
of a metallic diaphragm, the other exposed 
in the spectrum. The heat absorbed by the 
exposed thread, if it be as little as the 
millionth of a degree, suffices to disturb 
a sensitive electrical balance, and by a 
beautiful device introduced by Langley in 
the earliest years at the Astrophysical 
Observatory these indications are auto- 
matically recorded from one end of the 
spectrum to the other. The record takes 
the shape of a curve which mounts to 
different heights with reference to its base- 
line, and these heights are proportional to 
the heat in the various rays of the spec- 
trum. The absorption bands due to the 
chemical elements in the sun, and those due 
to some of the elements and compounds of 
gaseous nature in the earth’s atmosphere, 
are indicated as depressions in this sinuous 
curve. In this way the effects of the earth’s 
atmosphere upon the sun rays may be 
determined and allowed for, so that the 
intensity and quality of the rays as they 
would be outside the atmosphere, on the 
moon, for instance, where there is none, can 
be computed. When this is done, the in- 
tensity of the sun’s heat freed from at- 
mospheric influences is found to be vari- 
able. 





BUILDING THE WORLD'S FASTEST 
PLANE 
HE victory of the Army-Curtiss racer, 
which now holds the world’s record for 
speed, is no more remarkable than the 
speed with which the machine was built, 
we are told by a writer in The Aerial Age 
(New York). 

A year’s time, he says, is usually allowed 
for building any new type of airplane, and 
as this was an unusual design, under ordi- 
nary conditions the time would have been 
too short. But instead of extending the 
period of construction, the Air Service 
wanted those two ships built in less than 
90 days. Contracts previously let to other 
companies for racing planes called for 
delivery in time for the Pulitzer Trophy 
race. Could Curtiss build the ships in time 
tocompete? We read: 


Under ordinary conditions, the answer 
would be in the negative. It would be 
impossible. Government airplanes of vari- 
ous types were in production at the Curtiss 
plant—large bombing planes were moving 
along through their various processes of 
production with clockwork regularity. 
No, it would never do to risk holding up 
any part of the work already under way, 
and there was no part of the factory which 
could be set apart for the purpose. But 
the Government wanted those new sgips 
at once, for the design showed a ship capa- 
ble of outclassing the best of them and 
therefore must be built in time for the race. 

The workers volunteered to give up 

ir recreation building where noonday 
and weekly dances were held. The build- 
ing was quickly transformed overnight into 
&factory complete in itself—all the neces- 
Saty wood-working and metal machinery 
Was installed so that work on the racers 
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WINTER VACATION VOYAGES 


> 

___-White Star Liner 

ADRIATIC (24,541 tons) 
Jan. 6, Feb. 24, 1923 


Each of these distinguished 
trans-Atlantic liners is fa- 
vored bytravellers of discrim- 
ination for her steadiness, 
de luxe quarters, cuisine 
and service. These special 
winter voyages invariably 
attract those who require 
utmost service in their jour- 
neys to and from the sunny 
vacation lands that edge the 
Mediterranean. 


experience in the 


holiday among 


every detail including such impor- 


tant matters as ventilation of 
staterooms and 
swimming pool on deck. White 
Star Service provides luxuriously 
for every want. 

An itinerary planned by our Cruise 
Department of more than 25 years’ 


Inquire for b 


EaTERMATIONAL 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City 


the delightful 


(Port Antonio), 


cas), Trinidad (La 


LL and detailed infe ei, 
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vides a wonderful health-giving 


lands beneath the Southern Cross. 


Itinerary: From New York to Ha- 
vana, Haiti, Santiago, 


(Panama City), La Guaira (Cara- 


Martinique(St.Pierre),St. Thomas, 
San Juan, Nassau, Bermuda. 
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Red Star Liner 
LAPLAND (18,565 tons 
Jan. 18, Mar. 10, 1923 


Itinerary: Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Monaco(theRiviera), 
Naples, Alexandria (for Egypt 
and the Nile), Haifa for Jeru- 
salem, and Athens (Phaleron 
Bay). 

Bookings for round trip 
cruise with ample time for 
delightful visits ashore, or 


To Naples via Egypt and the 
Holy Land, or to Egypt. 


“WEST INDIES 


MEGANTIC (20,000 tons displacement) 

Jan. 15, Feb. 17, Mar. 22, 1923 

Premier Steamship to the West Indies 

This magnificent cruising ship is 
admirably constructed for tropic 
voyages. Careful provision for the 
passenger's comfort is revealed in 
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STARTING 
LIGHTING 
7 HE dependable qualities of 


Lighting and Ignition Systems are so well known 
that they are recognized everywhere as the 


standard QUALITY products. 


Built by a manufacturing organization whose wide 


experience and high standards are 
out the world, they are accepted 


manufacturers alike as the most efficient and de- 
pendable electrical units available for automotive use. 


Be Satisfied ! 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP’N 


New York 
Detroit 


Springfield, Mass. 
San Fra 


ITION 


Bosch Starting, 


known through- 
by owners and 


Specify Bosch! 


Chicago 
ncisco 














Bosch Battery 
Ignition Governor 
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-41D A MONDS2#! 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


For over 47 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or pros- 
pective diamond purchaser. 
This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy a d_ perfectly 
cut. Mounted in ladies’ style 
14K solid gold setting. Order 
this diamond, take it to any 
jeweler and if he says it can 
be duplicated for less than 
$200.00 send it back and 





you money will be returned 

once without a quibble. 
Py AE price direct 
OO YOM. « wc ccces 


$145. 

















Ladies’ 


White Gold 


—— 75.00 


Pertectly cut, blue-white 
diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy with four 
smaller perfectly cut, 
blue-white diamonds on 
the sides. The ring is 18K 
solid white gold, beauti- 
fully pierced and carved. 


Ladies’ White Gold 


Diamond $50.00 


Perfectly cut, Llue-white 
diamond of exceptionally 
fine brilliancy. Ring is 
exquisitely 
18K_ solid white 


duplicating the beauty 
ot platinum 










Ladies’ All Platinum 


—_ y 
$200.00 bamettwe... $305.00 


Rertoctiy cut blue - white 


Perfectly cut, blue white itaney with four “hie ber 
i ect cut, jue - whit 
ciamond of fine er ments ce Sine <= 
in richly pierced ring is all platinum, richly 
ed solid Bo nll mg pierced and carved. 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 
\% carat - - 4 | 1'4 carats - $217.00 
36 carat - - | 2 carats - - 290 
lo carat - - 73.00 3 carats - - 


We refer you as to our reliability to any bank 
or newspaper in Boston 










If desired. rings will be sent 
to any bank you may name 
or any Express Ce. with 
privilege of examination. 
Our diamond guarantee for 
full value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 





VALUABLE 
FREE CATALOG 
ON 

“HOW TO BUY 

DIAMONDS” 
This book is beautiiully 
illustrated. Tells how to 
judge, select and buy 
diamonds. Tells how 
they mine, cut and mar- 
ket diamonds. This 
book, showing weights, 
sizes, prices and quali- 
ties of a Million Dol- 
lars” worth of Dia- 
monds, is considered 
an authority. 





Do your Christmas Shopping from our 

beautifully illustrated 164-page FREE 

Catalog of Jewelry, Watches, Silver, 

Toilet and Leather Goods, etc. Mailed 
free on request. 


FILL IN AND MAIL NOW---- 


----- CLIP COUPON— 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


377 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign A ies: Amsterdam, London and Paris 
Please send FREE Diamond Catalog 
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eould proceed with no effect on the other 
work in the main shops. 

An important feature of the wind- 
tunnel work is the testing of accurate 
models, made in the model shop. These 
models are exact miniature reproductions 
of the airplanes to be tested. So necessary 
is accuracy in these models, that in true 
seale they do not depart from the figured 
dimensions more than 1-4,000 of an inch. 
In the wind-tunnel, the model is suspended 
in an artificial air-stream which simulates 
the conditions existing in flight. By means 
of indicators and scales, it is possible to 
determine immediately the performance 
and degree of stability which can be ex- 
pected in the finished airplane. Wind- 
tunnel tests showed the Curtiss-Army racer 
to be capable of a speed of 219.8 miles an 
hour, whereas on its first flight, the official 





timing of its actual speed showed it to be | 


219.5 miles; 


this varies less than one- | 


quarter of 1 per cent. from the predicted | 


performance. 

In the physical laboratory, wing ribs 
of the proposed design 
were built up and loaded with weights to 
represent the stress imposed during flight. 


Determination is made of the breaking- | 
point of each part so that weak places ean | 


be strengthened and parts proving too 
strong for the work required of them can be 
lightened. In this way, before the actual 
machinc is built, there is no question about 
uniform strength throughout, no uncer- 
tainty about the reliability of the materials 
used and no doubt about its performance. 

The wing radiators were a problem at 
first. Complete wings such as these had 
never been built before, and the fact that 


they proved successful in a high-speed | 


racer reflects great credit to the engineers 
responsible for them and the men whose 
patient work made it possible to complete 
them without mishap. 

In connection with the water-cooling 
system an original oil-temperature regulat- 


ing system is provided. An ingenious 


method of locating an oil radiator in the | 


water-cooling system insures not only 
that the oil will be warmed up quickly 
but also that its temperature will be kept 
uniform onee it reaches the same tem- 
perature as the water in the radiator. 

It is not possible to attribute the suc- 
cess of the Army-Curtiss racer to any 
feature of its construction, for so many 
improvements exist throughout the design. 
A good share of its success, however, 
due to the men in the various departments 
of the plant—all combined in one purpose— 
to build the fastest airplane in the world. 





Danger!—‘“‘Jim, I see that your mule 
has U. S. branded on his right hind leg. 
I suppose he was an Army mule and be- 
longed to Uncle Sam?” 

“No, suh—dat U. S. don’t mean nothin’ 


*bout no Uncle Samuel. Dat’s jess a 
warnin’. Dat U. S.’n jess stand fo’ Un 
Safe—’at’s all.”"—Judge. 





A Puzzle.—‘‘I beg your pardon, sir, but 
what is your name?” the teller politely 
asked the man presenting a check. 

“Name,” echoed the indignant customer, 
“‘don’t you see my signature on the check?” 

“T do,” answered the teller. ‘‘That’s 
what aroused my curiosity.”— Dry Goods 
Economist. 


is | 









W.L.DOUGLAS 


$5 $6 $7 & $8 SHOES Fist, 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually 
demanded year after year by 
more people than any other shoe 
in the world 


BECAUSE 
W. L. Douglas has 
been making sur- 
passingly good 
shoes for forty-six 
years. This experi- 
ence of nearly half 
a century in mak- 
ing shoes suitable 
for Men and Women 
in all walks of life 
should mean some- 
thing to you when 
you need shoes and 
are looking for the 
best shoe values 
for your money. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 


shoes in style, 
quality, material 
and workman- 
ship are better than ever iateses only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
their superior qualities. 


No Matter Where You Live 


shoe dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. If not convenient to call 
at one of our 110 stores in the large 
cities, ask your shoes dealer for W. L. 
Douglas shoes. Protection against un- 
reasonable profits is guaranteed by the 
name and price stamped on the sole of 
every pair before the shoes leave the 
factory. Refuse substitutes. The prices 
are the same everywhere. 



















IF NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR VICINITY, 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


TO MERCHANTS: If no 
oDoxeglas 


dealer in your town han- 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 


dles W. L. Douglas shoes, 
161 Spark St., Brockton, Mass 


write today for exclusive 
NEW 


rights to handle this 
LIGHTNING 


CALCULATOR 


ever line. 
No more brain-fag. No more costly errors. 
No more wasted hours from useless mental drudgery. 
AD Use and E. ¥ Tinie Wansortyt Now $25.90 Add- 
Ds ine Maz hine FREE on Two Weeks’ Trial 

Pe ow it automatically baptigs every cal 
culation with speed, accurac 
its every-day usefulness and iite- long durability 
— its unique features of handiness and portability. 

SEND NO MONEY jest, 32 ror business card or letter 


machine will reach you 
prepaid. If it itdocan't 














MULTIPLIES 
DIVIDES 







~ pay, for itsel f with 
eeks, d it back cel st and you 
wile owe: us we nothin ACT TODAY Ai YS U WANT 
PROMPT DELIV VERY. 

Lightning Calculator Co., po Tce, Mich. 
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THE GREAT GAME 


The best loved house- 
hold game in America. 

Largest Selling Home 
Game in the world. For 
2. 3, 4. 5 or 6 players. 
Splendid — 
and 


d progressive 
Price 75 cents. mask 
YOUR DEALER or by 
mail from us. 

Rook Co.. Salem, Mass. 
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Do people think you older 
or younger than you are? 


Every day at the office or in the home you meet 
men and women—some in their forties, some even 
in their fifties—who still keep the sparkle and ani- 
mation of youth. 


People think of them as much younger than 
they are. 


Yet many of us—nervous, “run down,” irritable 
while still in our twenties and thirties—feel our buoy- 
ant strength slipping away. People think of us as 
much older than we are. 


Why the difference? 


The two vital needs that so many 
people neglect 
Health and life itself depend on two vital functions: 


First, the living cells that form our bodies must 
be repaired and nourished from day to day. 


Second, the poisonous waste that gathers in the 
intestines must be regularly removed. 


Check either of these two processes, even tem- 
porarily, and the body is weakened. Natural buoy- 
ant health begins to fade. Premature age, loss of 
vigor and vitality, constipation, and skin disturb- 
ances are the result. 


Today we know that the fresh, living cells of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast supply the very elements 
needed to help the body absorb its proper nour- 
ishment, and keep the system clean. 


Like any other plant or vegetable, yeast produces 
the best results when fresh and “green.” Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is the highest grade living yeast— 
always fresh. It is not a medicine, it is a natural 
food. It helps to tone up the whole system and 
assures regular daily elimination. Results cannot 
be expected unless it is eaten regularly. 


Three thousand years ago yeast was used by 
Hippocrates, the famous physician of the ancient 
Greeks, as a successful agent in correcting certain 
ailments. Today Fleischmann’s Yeast has won 
national recognition—it is being prescribed by phy- 
sicians and hospitals everywhere. 

Eat two or three cakes a day. If you prefer, get 
six cakes at a time. They will keep in a cool, dry 
place for several days. Begin at once to know what 
real health means. Be sure you get Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. All grocers have it. 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


builds health naturally and 
permanently 


Eat tt plain—or 
spread it on crackers 
—or mix it with 

water or milk 





**—-people who still keep the sparkle 
and animation of youth” 


Appetite and digestion restored 


‘ The great problem for those who are troubled with in- 
digestion is first to stimulate the appetite, and at the 
same time make it possible to digest the increased food 
that is eaten. Fleischmann’s Yeast has this remarkable 
effect on the digestive system. It enables you to eat 
more, and to get more benefit from the food you eat. 


Laxatives made unnecessary 


Fleischmann’s Yeast does for you naturally and per- 
manently what drugs at their best do only artificially 
and for a short time. In hospitals, even chronic cases 
respond to it and normal functions are restored in from 
3 days to 5 weeks. People all over the country are telling 
how Fleischmann’s Yeast has helped them. 


Skin and complexion cleared 


A poor complexion and even actual skin disorders are 
usually signs that your vitality is being lowered. Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, by assuring proper nourishment and regu- 
lar elimination, is a wonderful corrective for these 
disturbances. 


An absorbing free booklet tells what Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has done for others and can do for you. 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR IT TODAY 








THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 

Dept. 1813 , 701 Washington Street, ; 

New York, N. ¥. 
Please send me free booklet ‘The New Importance of Yeast in | 

Name 

Street 





























City State 


encee 
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INTRODUCING— 
“THE LITERARY DIGEST INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW” 


big name, has just put in its appearance on the 

newsstands and in the homes of the nation. The 
Literary Digest International Book Review makes its bow. It 
gives every indication of heing a healthy young magazine, with 
ninety-six pages in this first issue, a paid-up circulation of more 
than 80,000, and the pleasant plumpness of considerable 
advertising—a kind of plumpness without which magazine 
babies, especially, have a rough time of it in their young and 
tender years. 

‘“*He’s a nice child,”’ some one is almost certain to remark when 
a newly arrived hopeful is presented by his proud parents to 
admiring friends and relatives, ‘‘but why did they give him that 
sort of a middle name?” And in the case of this new literary 
infant, it is safe to say that the ‘‘International’’ which serves as 
its middle name will bring a flood of similar remarks and ques- 
tions. This is an important point. No proud parent but has an 
excellent reason for the middle name, however remarkable, of his 
son and heir, and the “‘International’’ which bisects The Literary 
Digest International Book Review, we are assured, is of great sig- 
nificance. For, explains the editor, books are to be considered 
here not from the view-point of any ‘“‘school’’ or “‘movement,” 
but from the standpoint of their intrinsic, or news value, “‘the 
value that gives them their relation to humanity.’”’ And, he con- 
cludes: ‘‘ Rightly to estimate this value one needs what we may 
eall the international as distinguished from ‘the local method of 
approach.” The particular province of The Review will be: 
“‘Impartially to give the news of books the world over; to recog- 
nize appreciatively such reality of interest as may lie beneath 
whatever foreign guise, whether of language or literary method.” 

This idea of books ‘‘in their intrinsic human relationship” 
may be considered the main inspiration of Sinclair Lewis, who 
leads the list of contributors with ‘“‘A Review of Reviewers.” 
He believes that books and readers are kept from many pleasant 
and intrinsic relationships through the stupidity, or worse, of 
those who write book reviews. Therefore, the chronicler of 
**Main Street’’ and “‘Babbitt’’ here wanders among the con- 
temporary tribes of reviewers with much the same devastating 
effects concurrent with his wanderings in ‘“‘Gopher Prairie” and 
“‘Zenith.”’ He refers to “the large amount of bad criticism which 
saddens the righteous and causes the tired but canny Business 
Man to avoid literary columns and stick to the sporting page,” 
to “‘flivver-adjectives which block the traffic,’”’ to the great dis- 
tress of the drivers of blooded literary cars. But Mr. Lewis here 
again reveals his essential-optimism, for he finds that the bumpy, 
squeaky, cheap, convenient and plebeian flivver-reviewer is 
being forced from our literary highways by ‘‘a devastating new 
brigade” of Rolls-Royce-terers, consisting not only of a few 
leading horn-tooters in Chicago and along the Atlantic Coast, 
“but increasingly of little-known newspaper men and newspaper 
women, of college instructors and poetic bankers in cities all over 
the land.”’ His article includes a ‘‘ Wall Chart of Flivver Adjec- 
tives for Book Reviewers and Publishers’ Advertising Men,” 
that is, to quote his first-proseribed adjective, ‘‘delectable.”’ 
Reviewers and publishers who regret that he did not supply a 
chart of spiffy twin-six terms to be used in place of the “‘flivver 
adjectives” on his index will have no difficulty in compiling one 
from his article. 

“What has happened to the women?” asks Gertrude Atherton, 
following Mr. Lewis with a newsy combination of special article 
and book review, entitled “‘The Changing Genius of May Sin- 
elair.”” Never possibly in the history of fiction, observes Mrs. 
Atherton, have as many authors of prominence published as 
simultaneously as during the past autumn; and among them, she 
declares, ‘There is not one woman writer of the psychological 
novel, at least, whose work is comparable with that of the men.” 


\ LITTLE BROTHER of Tue Literary DiceEst, with a 


Nevertheless, this frank and vigorous critic finds spots worthy 
of praise in Rebecca West’s new novel, ‘‘The Judge,” and whole 
chapters of ‘‘absorbing interest” in May Sinelair’s just-pub- 
lished ‘‘Anne Severn and the Fieldings.’”” Then comes Richard 
Le Gallienne on “A Belgian Critic’s View of Swinburne,” an 
article which Mr. Le Gallienne manages to make a sort of three- 
sided literary symposium on the essence of poetry. It is little 
enough to say for this Belgian study of an English poet, comments 
the American critic and poet in this truly international causerie, 
that ‘‘L’Oeuvre de Swinburne,” by Paul de Reul, is the most 
complete study of Swinburne’s work yet written. 

Mr. Le Gallienne’s own new book of poems ‘“‘A Jongleur 
Strayed,” is reviewed on a succeeding page by Zona Gale, she of 
**Miss Lulu Bett” and other pleasant memories. ‘In this vél- 
ume,” says Miss Gale, in a sentence which seems to sum up her 
impressions, “‘we again accept chords touched in a far country by 
one who for a quarter of a century and more has given glad news 
of it.” The “Elizabethan measures’ of much of Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s poetry, with their ‘indifference to the inhibitions of 
the modernists and alike to their freedoms,” are set in striking 
contrast by one of Amy Lowell’s most modern and measureless 
poems, an original contribution, called ‘‘The Congressional Li- 
brary,”’ which appears on a near-by page. 

Heywood Broun and Christopher Morley are fellow, or rival, 
as the case may be, ‘‘Colyumists’’ on New York papers; and 
now that Mr. Broun has fathered a much-diseust book, ‘‘The 
Boy Grew Older,”’ Mr. Morley undertakes to consider a few of 
the “‘long series of speculations’’ which it has aroused, ‘‘ with the 
frankness the book deserves.’’ Mr. Broun, presumably, finds a 
certain amount of satisfaction in expending similar frankness on 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, in an essay, a few pages further on, entitled 
**Mr. Bennett Exercises His Technique.”” Time is turned back 
on the next page while George Barr McCutcheon, known for 
‘**Brewster’s Millions” and a dozen other popular successes, deals 
with the days ‘“‘When Mark Twain Was a New Writer.” A 
definitive edition of the writings of Mark Twain has just ap- 
peared, in thirty-five volumes, and Mr. McCutcheon is reminded 
of the time when it required some temerity to predict that the 
ex-Mississippi River pilot would one day be classed with the 
immortals. ‘ 

Maurice Francis Egan’s review of William Hohenzollern’s 
Memoirs begins with the pleasant observation that, ‘‘One must 
be polite, and therefore it is only proper to give to His Majesty, 
the King of Prussia, the title which he has arrogated to himself.”’ 
Mr. Egan’s politeness, however, does not prevent him from punch- 
ing large and numerous holes in the Imperial memoirs. Of more 
purely literary interest is a study by Edward Garnett, the English 
critic, of ‘The Genius of W. H. Hudson.’ The writer was a 
long-time friend of the late author of ‘‘Green Mansions” and 
“The Purple Land,” which are here held best to express ‘the 
essence of his individuality.”” Irving Bacheller, whose latest 
appearance before the reading public was ‘“‘In the Days of Poor 
Richard,” contributes a study of ‘‘Fiction at the Parting of the 
Ways,” of which the key-note may run: “‘ Now youth is a beautiful 
thing in its way, but its way is short. Youth is a good companion, 
but a bad leader.” 

Thomas R. Ybarra’s letter from Paris takes up two French 
literary novelties that ought to be international, even if their dis- 
eussion here is their first sign of progress in that line. One is a 
new novel by Sarah Bernhardt. Mr. Ybarra confesses, with the 
utmost frankness, that before he discovered Mme. Bernhardt’s 
novel, he didn’t even know she was a novelist; he adds that, 
having read her novel, he “‘is firmly convinced that she isn’t.” 
But even if the great French actress may write novels while re- 
maining simply a great actress, this American browser in the 
French capital finds a good deal of diversion in “Joli Sosie,” 
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the Bernhardt novel now displayed tempt- 
ingly all over Paris: Ybarra’s discovery 
of the latest Blaseo Ibfifiez novel, “La 
Tierra de Todos,” he says, was enough 
to set him intoning a ‘‘hymn of thanks- 
giving.” The Spanish novelist’s new 
work deals with diverse excitements, 
chiefly in the Argentine Republic. Ro- 
mance is succeeded by world polities, on 
the next page, where Norman H. Davis, 
former Under-Secretary of State, takes up 
an authoritative dissection of Ray Stan- 
nard Baker’s new two-volume discussion of 
“Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement.” 
Themes not so very different run through 
much of Robert Wilberforce’s review of E. 
T. Raymond’s new volume, “Mr. Llovd 
George.” Mr. Wilberforce is a leading 
English publicist, now in this country; Mr. 
Raymond is familiar as the author of 
several books of political portraiture, and 
between them they illuminate both Lloyd 
George and his time. 

George MacAdam 
damper fields in his cheerful review of those 


leads to other and 
recent “‘Sundry Observations concerning 
Prohibition, Inhibitions and Illegality, 
issued in a volume labeled ‘* Nonsenseor- 
ship,” and written as “‘a levititious liter- 
ary escapade” by Heywood Broun, George 
Ruth Hale, Ben 


” 


a 


Chappell, Wallace Irwin, 
Hecht, Helen Bullitt Dorothy 
Parker, Frederick O’Brien, and others. This 
article is illustrated by some particularly 


Lowry, 


lively cartoons. ‘‘ Popular Science from Un- 
familiar Sources,” by Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son, ‘Divers Moods in Current Poetry,” 
by Lloyd Morris, ‘‘The Season’s Books as 
Christmas Gifts,’ by Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne, ‘‘Concerning James Branch Ca- 
bell’s Human Comedy,” by Edwin Bjork- 
man, ‘‘ Diverse Moods in Current Poetry,” 
by Lloyd Morris, ‘‘The Journalistic Ad- 
ventures of Mr. Strachey,” by Joseph 
Collins, ‘‘When Genius and Society are 
at War,” a study of Wassermann’s new 
novel, and an appreciation of ““W. D. 
Howells, Novelist and Literary Artist,” 
by Prof. Brander Matthews, founded on a 
new volume, ‘‘ William Dean Howells,” by 
Delmar Gross Cooke, complete the list of 
special articles. Original drawings and 
half-tones are mixed through the pages 
with the liberality of raisins in an old- 
fashioned pudding. 

A number of new novels, including Hugh 
Walpole’s ‘“‘The Cathedral,” John Cour- 
nos’s “Babel,” Jeffrey Farnol’s ‘‘ Escape,” 
and Philip Curtiss’s ‘‘ Mummers in Mufti,” 
are noticed in a special department called 
“In This Month’s Fiction Library.” By 
way of winding up the number there is 
a list of between one hundred and fifty 
and two hundred “important books of the 
month,’’ each with a few words descriptive 
of its contents. There can be no possible 
objection, of course, if any reader 
wishes to use this list as supplementary 
© Miss Hawthorne’s more detailed pres- 
{tation of ‘‘The Season’s Books as 
Christmas Gifts.” 
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in the pages of a book. Beauty, knowledge, and power are here for the 
seeking; romance waits between the covers for eager young readers. 
By putting your gift-money into books you will benefit yourselves and the 
children, for you will spend less and give more than in any other way. 
are books that growing minds will glory in—brilliantly written, and superbly 


illustrated. 
that is well illustrated! 


(nearly all in several colors), and with an unmistakable appeal to children. 
Each volume is attractively bound, and printed from clear, easily-read type 
on artistic and durable paper. 


prices. Order several. 


volumes will admirably solve ten gift problems for you. 


is exhausted. 


The 
Sky Riders 
y T. C. Bridges. With 5 
full-page illustrations, including 
frontispiece in several colors. 
249 pages. Blue cloth. 12mo. 
A thrilling tale of adventure 


d plane—in 
tains and the ae RA bat- 
tles with wild animals = sav- 
ages—of exciting esca and 

ues. A book that will hold 
a boy’ 8 rapt interest from t 


the 
rst page to the last. Price, 
$2.00, net; postpaid, $2.12. 
Russian 


Fairy Tales 


Prem the Russian of Polevoi. 
By R. Misbet Bain. With 16 
andsome full-page illustra- 
tions, including a frontispiece 
in several colors. Blue cloth. 
252 pages. Crown 8vo. 

Vivid, fascinating, fantas- 
tic, touching tales from Great 
articular interest 
ren, owing to the 
attention given to 
this country This is a com- 

jon volume to Danish Fairy 


‘ales. — $2.00, net; t- 
paid, $2.12. _ 
Danish 
Fairy Tales 
From Svend Cupewly- By 
Gustav Hein. With 17 full. 
| — ge ay including 

several ors. 


220 — ¥.¥. cloth. Cover 
in 4 colors. Crown 8vo. 


Quaint stories from this coun- 
try so rich in folk-lore, told in a 
most fascinat: 


Price, 
$2.00. net; pestpald. $2.12. 


ot 


The 
Gingerbread 
House 
By_ Catherine Mais. Illus- 


cloth. 


oven around the doings of 
a little boy and a little girl, this 
book will charm 


Ls the little folks 
with its of childish 
dreams and actions. ee 
$1.50, net; postpaid, 


| Git ol Holiday Books | 
for Children of All Ages 


HERE is no childish dream, no youthful longing, that can not be realized 


And how much better children understand and enjoy a book 


These illustrations are true gems, splendidly: artistie 


Give books to every child on your list. 


Have them in your home in plenty of time before the holidays. 





They are unusually good values at their 





In Wheelabout 
and 
Cockalone 
bs A race Raye iaswreted 


arran 

With 4 full 
illustrations in several 
including t _—_.— and nu- 
merous -page and smaller 
illustrations in black and white. 

9 pages. Green cloth, with 
cover in colors and gold. Square 
crown 8vo. 

A delightful volume of Irish 
Fairy Stor'es, quaint and beau- 


tiful, bright and happy, light 
and Tantastic. A book to _— 4 
the kiddies’ eyes wide 
with wonder, and — with 
joy. Price, $2.00,, net 
paid, $2.1 
The Story of 
Saint Elizabeth 
of Hungary 
By_ William Canton. I!lus- 
rated by jeanor Fortescue 
Brickdale. With 8 full-page 
illustrations in several colors, 
including front ny all 


mounted on special mai per. 
218 pages. Blue cloth rowD 


8vo. 
The inspiring story of the life 
of the wonderful Saint Elizabeth 














































Here 


These ten 
Order now before stock 


Stories from 
Shakespeare 


Retold by Thomas Carter. 
With 16 full-page illustrations 
in severed colors, aj Ggeep 

amm. . R 
Marcon cloth 286. pages. mm 

These stories are clearly and 
cleverly told in a literary style 
which will hold the interest of 
reader and little listener alike. 


works to young folks. Price, 
$2.00, net; postpaid, $2.12. 


The Threshold 
of History 
By H. R. Hall. Profusely 


Mustrated in black and white 
and colors, by Nanc So panes 


Hilda Booth. 
Bro. cover in 4 colors. Town 
7) 


ideal book for teaching 
children the life of man in the 
dim times before the dawn of 
b y. Four handsome illus- 
trations in several came, 
mounted on heavy. blu 
paper, bound into the boo! "put 
eee for swt al for fram- 
$1 


pala, $1.65" -— os 


o 


Knock 
Three Times 


By Marion St. Pa - ebb. 
Illustrated by .- 
Tarrant. With 8 f pase i 
lustrations in se~eral colors, 
including colored frontispiece. 

pages. Green cloth, with 
cover in colorsand gold. Square 
crown S8vo. 

An 0 riginal and sympatheti- 
cally told story of the adven- 
tures of a boy and a girl in light 
land—one to amuse and delight 
ot postpaid. $2.12 price, © 


a 


and 
Bobtail 
at Pine-Tree Farm 


By Lilian Gask. Illustrated 
in Jolors by Helen Jacobs. 
With 4 full-page illustrations in 
color, including fronti 
224 pages. Green cloth. Square 
crown 8vo. 
charming story of the ad- 
ventures of a little girl and her 
dog in the country, that will 
aan the little folks clapping 
r hands with delight ice, 
$2.00, net; postpaid, $2.12. 





At all Leading Book Stores or by Mail from 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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safe? 


You feel that your money 
on deposit is safe against 
the durglar, because it is 
keptina burglar-proof vault. 

But how about the check- 
changer? He can get at your 
funds by simply changing 
your check. Sometimes he 
raises the amount. Very 
often lie changes the payee’s 
name. Even the date and 
endorsements are altered. 
= Your bank can protect 
om you against this danger, by 
furnishing checks on 


National 


















z Safety Paper 
i 

ned : “he oven 
ES This paper protects every 
Emomeew part of a check — amount, 
p= payee’s name, date, num- 





ber and endorsements. Acid, 
eraser, or knife produces a 
white spot in the paper, in- 
stantly exposing a change. 
Here is protection which 
your bank will gladly pro- 
vide if only you make your 
wishes known. Why not ask 
your bank for checks on 
National Safety Paper? 
Write for our book, “‘The 
Protection of Checks.” 
George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York 
National Safety Paper is also made 
in Canada by George La Monte 
& Son, Ltd., Toronto 
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HERE 1s plenty of cheer for the man of 
forty who hasn’t been able to save 
much, in a recent pronouncement by Henry 
Ford. Instead of echoing familiar advice 
usually given by captains of industry to 
start in early and save the pennies, the 
automobile manufacturer declares that if 
a man spends his time up to forty getting 
experience, he is better off, even from the 
standpoint of money-making, than if he had 
kept closely on the job and saved every 
eent earned beyond absolutely necessary 
expenditures. Mr. Ford said all this in 
Boston, and a dispatch to the New York 
Tribune quotes him as follows: 


Until he is forty a man should be gaining 
experience; he should be learning all he 
ean, particularly how to spend money. 
That is why I told you that the best advice 
I eould give to a young man anxious to suc- 
ceed is: Spend your money—on yourself; 
get all the experience you can. Don’t 
try to save money and be a miser. 

Give me the man of forty who has had 
lots of experience, and if he’s honest and 
truthful his success is a certainty. 

I was about thirty-eight or thirty-nine 
years old before I began to think very much 
about making money. Before that I was 
too busy learning things and getting expe- 
rience, which I have found of great value 
to me in more recent years. 

Now, a man should not be discouraged 
because he wakes up one day and realizes he 
is forty years old and hasn’t any money. 
He is really better off if he has a clean 
record and has gained much experience, 
beeause he has the incentive to put 
his experience to practical use and to 


| profit by it. 


Henry Ford has now all the money he 
wants, he says, and his policy as to further 
money-making is stated as follows in the 
interview quoted in The Tribune: 


My son and I are agreed that as long as 
our motive is to provide employment for 
just as many people as we possibly can, we 
will always have plenty of money. I 
haven’t really tried to make money in re- 
cent years. I realized long ago that I had 
all the money I needed. 

Some representatives of Hugo Stinnes 
eame to our Detroit offices recently. I 
asked them what Stinnes was trying to do; 
what they were after. They admitted his 
motive was to make money; they were out 
to get stock control of business and to make 
all the money they could. 

If that were our motive, I wouldn’t be 
very confident of our future. We are now 
employing about 100,000 people, and we 
hope to employ many more. As long as 
that is honestly our purpose—to provide 
lucrative employment for just as many 
people as possible—my son and I will always 
have plenty of money to do the things we 
want to do. 


In contrast with the Ford remarks is the 
oft-stated Rockefeller advice, ‘‘save your 


| pennies,’ which has recently been reiter- 


HENRY FORD’S GOOD 











WORD FOR SPENDERS 
ated by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The 


Boston Financial News | refers the oil man’s 
counsel to the manufacturer’s: 


There is a soundness which recommends 
practise of the Junior Rockefeller precept 
for good citizenship, of work, economy and 
thrift, with the supplementary admonition 
against running an automobile unless one 
ean afford it. It profits specifically by 
contrast with the philosophy of the world’s 
largest automobile producer who would im- 
pel universal individual purchase through 
his slogan “Buy a Ford and spend the 
Difference.” 

There can be no dispute as to supremacy 
of value of the Rockefeller over the Ford 
brand of advice as to utilization of wage 
increment. Spending all as you go 
certain to shorten the ability to continue 
going. 


is 





THE SMALL INVESTOR WARNED 
AGAINST RADIO STOCKS 

HE fact that science has been making 

remarkable advances in new methods 
of communicating by electricity does not 
mean that the wireless industry is some- 
thing into which the average investor 
should put his small savings. Yet there is 
a fascination about the word “Radio,” 
continues the financial editor of the New 
York American, which makes it ‘‘ probable 
that hundreds will go on putting their hard- 
earned surplus into stocks of radio con- 
cerns whose sole asset is the word ‘ Radio’ 
and whose sole prospect is the possibility of 
scraping up whatever business in wireless 
sets is left over after the organized manu- 
facturers of the most practical equipment 
have done with the current demand for 
their products.” As a matter of fact, says 
the writer, the radio at 
present “‘progressed only far enough to 
attract wealthy men and strong corpora- 
tions who can afford to experiment.”” He 
eontinues: 


business has 


You could count on one hand the number 
of concerns that are in a position to make 
a success of this industry when it becomes 
a commercial success af last. The hundreds 
of others are merely vehicles for the ever- 
present promotion schemes that deprive 
the ordinarily thrifty person of his savings 
for the enrichment of men who produce 
nothing. 

Pay no attention to the age-old argu- 
ment of the ‘‘ground floor” unless you have 
money to lose, time to watch it go and 
experience and ability to control its passage 
until opportunity to recover the losses can 
be torn out of cireumstances. The stock of 
the leading corporation in this industry 1s 
nothing but a speculation. How far from 
a sane speculation are the shares of less 
significant concerns, and how hopeless from 
the investors’ point of view is the vast 
majority of wireless promotion stocks, 
based almost solely upon romance with 
searcely so much as a storehouse for the 
output of other concerns behind the stock? 
















THE PERFECTION 
OF NATURAL TONE IN RADIO 


H the Lyradion, tone as well as distance 
becomes a factor in buying a radio set. 
Up to now, you have only asked, “How 
far can I hear?” You should add, “How well do 


I hear?” 


First of all, the Lyradion is a reproducing phono- 
graph with a perfection of natural tone that even 
musicians thought impossible. 

It is also a high-powered, 1000-mile receiving set 
which employs the same principle of tone reproduc- 
tion for both radio concerts and phonograph records. 

Or the Lyradion is a combination instrument — 
radio and phonograph with all wires, batteries, 
connections, record albums, etc., enclosed in period 
cabinets that will match any home. 


Realize if you can that the beautiful Instrument 


shown above may spring into being at the turn of a 
knob to pour forth Grand Opera from Chicago, a 
symphony orchestra from Detroit, a Cathedral Choir 
from Dallas or a Jazz Band from Atlanta. Here, at 
last, is the one type of radio set that will not become 
old-fashioned and out of date within a year. 

The Lyradion is powerful, tuneful and beautiful 
enough to hold a place of dignity in any well-ordered 
home. It contains a thousand nights of the world’s 
best music —news— football and baseball games, 
play by play —market reports—church services — 

ce music — at no cost after you own theinstrument. 

Let us tell you more about it—let a Lyradion 
dealer put one in your home — if it entertains — if it 
satisfies — if it pleases — as a radio — as a phonograph 
—or both—make it your 
Christmas present to the family. 

Lyradions from $250 to $1,100. 


LYRADION MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 








Amateur experimental 
high-powered sets $150, 
$205, $215. The sweet- 
toned Lyradohorn, $30. | 
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Motorist’s Gift— 


you can always feel happy when 
you give a motorist a Cuno Cigar 
Pe gre Cuno Smoking Set or Cuno 

Ash Receiver because you know your 
gift will be appreciated. 

Safe, clean and attractively finished, 
the Cuno gives a iure light inany wind. 
It makes smoking while motoring a 
real pleasure. 

At all dealers, or sent postpaid in 
attractive Holiday Greeting package 
on receipt of price. 

Send for free booklet 
“How to Smoke and Drive in Comfort” 


THE CUNO ENGINEERING CORP. 
90 South Vine Street, Meriden, Conn. 


Instrument Board Lighter ............ $8.00 
Goasiy for 6 or 12 volts) 

PIE UEE ccoctcekbabes60gcetusce’ 15.00 
pare 3 for 6 or 12 volts) 

Ash Receiver... 1.00 








| BIG SAVING ~ FREE TRIAL 














Thisb iful isthe only brand-new(unused), 
standard, full-size iter with a 4-row, 42- key, 84- 
character Univ. peende that you can buy for less 


tay 9100. SS re at 
tically the wholesale other type- 
i commie east Use Annell’ on your 
Tit docen't 


our expense, put it to e test for ten days; then 
‘eturn it t 
and we will a iconenek , es. VF 
no risk. Could anything be fairer? 


Terms 
bn Tae are enjoying the use of the machine, small 


ts (much less than 20c day) mak: 
it easy Aa qunpeniens to own. this Pa coon beend- 


new (unused), 4-row, stan 
Mechanical Marvel 

Tiitesdins § very exegntal cater conven 

» 84-character Univeraal andard - “ Eybeard. This 


well and Eon so — that the 
lifetime—is less 


typewriter. 


ANNELL’ TYPEWRITER CO. Chicass 


ANNELL’ TYPEWRITER CO. 
726, No. 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 
complete information 


about yo onderful aT his places 
our w er; t 
no obligation. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











FOREIGN 


November 22.—The Supreme Council of 
Russian monarchists, representing all 
that is left of the movement in favor of 
the return of Czardom in Russia, meets 
in Paris and elects Grand Duke Nicho- 
las, former Commander-in-Chief of the 
Russian Army, successor to the throne 
of the late Czar Nicholas. 


November 23.—King George opens the 


British Parliament and Ramsay Mac- 
donald appears as leader of the Labor 
Party, which is officially recognized as 
the Opposition by the Government. 


British and French officers of the Inter- 
allied Control Commission in Germany 
are attacked by a mob when they ar- 
rive at Ingolstadt, Bavaria, to inspect 
a@ munition depot. 


The Master of the Rolls in Dublin refuses 
to grant a writ of habeas corpus to 
Erskine Childers, the lieutenant to 
Eamon de Valera who has been con- 
demned for insurrectionist activities. 


November 24.—Erskine Childers, who had 
been one of the chief leaders in the Irish 
Republican movement, is executed by 
a firing-squad for treason against the 
Free State Government. The technical 
charge was the possession of a revolver. 


‘First bread and then reparations” will 
be the policy of the new cabinet, Chan- 
eellor Cuno informs the German Reichs- 


tag. 


Prince Abdul Medjid Effendi is made 
Supreme Caliph of the Moslems. He 
is the thirty-eighth suecessor to Mo- 
hammed in the House of Osman and 
the first Turkish Caliph without tem- 
poral power. 


November 25.—America stands for the 
open door and against secret treaties, 
Ambassador Richard W. Child informs 
the Near East Conference at Lausanne. 


By a vote of 225 to 90, the Italian Cham- 
ber of Deputies grants to the Mussolini 
Government full powers for bureau- 
cratic and fiscal reforms until December 
31, 1923. 


November 26.—Lord Curzon, British For- 
eign Secretary and head of the British 
delegation to the Near East Conference 
at Lausanne, announces complete co- 
operation on the part of the British 
Government in the open-door policy 
of the United States in the Near East. 


One hundred and seventy thousand 
people have left Constantinople in the 
last two months, according to a dispatch 
from that city. 


November 27.—The Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment espouses the cause of Turkey, 


and demands full participation in the. 


negotiations at Lausanne. 


Miss Mary MacSwiney is released from 
Mountjoy Prison, Dublin, on the 24th 
day of her hunger strike against the 
Irish Free State Government. 


DOMESTIC 


November 22.—By a vote of 200 to 110, 
the House of Representatives agrees to 
vote on the ship suosidy bill on No- 
vember 29. 


Eighty-three men are killed by an explo- 
sion in one of the Dolomite mines of 
the Woodward Iron Company near 
Birmingham, Alabama. 












“ Diversification ” 
plus 7% Income 


a DIVERSIFICATION” 
is the investment 













The investor who seeks 
this fundamental safety 
feature, however, usu- 
ally has to pay for it 
by accepting a lower in- 
terest rate. 


Miller First Mortgage 
Bonds, secured by in- 
come-producing proper- 
ties in a score of thriving cities, located in a 
dozen different States, offer a widespread geo- 
graphical diversification, plus an interest rate 
up to 7',. The experience of thousands of in- 
vestors, not one of whom has ever suffered a 
loss, demonstrates the soundness of these 
bonds. Numerous letters from satisfied owners 
are contained in our booklet, ‘What People Say 
About Miller Bonds.”” We will gladly send a 
copy on request. 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 
Interest paid twice yearly 
Yield: Up to 7% 
Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MILLER & & 


523 oo bw Carbon Bidg., 30 East 42nd St., New York 
nta, Ga., and Other Principal Cities 


“enna Investor‘s Welfare.”’ 














































TELL TOMORROW ’S 
WEATHER— 


This reliable barometer enables 
you to predict accurately any 
change in weather 8 to 24 
hoursin advance. Tells when 
it is going to rain or snow or 
be fair and dry. Scientifically 
constructed, attractive in ap- 
pearance, finished in Mahog- 
3 any, Oak or Flemish; ename 
4 dial. heavy bevel glass front. 
Size 5% inches. 


Agents Wanted. IDEAL XMAS GIFT 
Makes a highlv prized and lasting gift—novel, new, 
interesting and of great practical value. 

Tells when to plan picnics, motor trips, outings, etc. $ 
Indispensable to motorists. shippers, farmers. Edu- 
cational. Should bein every home. Fully guaran- 
teed: postpaid to any address on receipt of .. . 


DAVID WHITE, Dept. L, 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Banish Coal oom 


Winter 
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EUROPE 1923 
Organize a party and secure your 
tour as compensation. 


GATES TOURS 
P. O. Box 5275 Boston, Mass. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS 


GETTING YOUR NAME IN PRINT 


By H.S.McCAULEY 















Grows you exactly how to cooperate with the 
newspapers in getting — If you've 
ever had a clash with the p is book will 





t 

show you why, and how to voveld a similar oc- 
currence. So far as we know, there is no volume 
of similar nature in print. Written by a news- 

per man with years of experience, who knows 
that newspapers run things their way regardless 
of what you may do, he takes zs behind the 
scenes and shows you what is printable as news 
and what is not. 

Indispensable to doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
public officials, candidates, ers, persons in 
couety. advertising men, writers, manufacturers, 
and business men. 

Small i2mo. Cloth. es. Price $1.25, net, 
at booksellers; b, -- hers, $1.35 postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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No’ 


Mrs. Rebecca L. Felton, Senator from 
Georgia, appointed to fill the unexpired 
term of the late Senator Watson, ends 
her one-day occupancy of the Senatorial 
seat with a speech of thanks, and makes 
way for Judge Walter F. George, 
Georgia’s newly elected Senator. 


President Samuel Gompers and the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor decline an invitation to 
participate with the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions in a general 
labor anti-war conference at The Hague 
on December 10. Labor in the United 
States, it is stated, is unwilling to com- 
mit itself to an international general 
strike in case of a declaration of war, to 
renunciate national entity, or to seek 
nationalization of wealth. 


November 23.—Pierce Butler, a Demo- 
crat of Minnesota, is nominated by 
President Harding to be Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to succeed William R. Day, of 
Ohio, resigned. 


November 24.—Prohibition enforcement 
methods are debauching and debasing 
the entire country in the view of Presi- 
dent Harding and his Cabinet, accord- 
ing to dispatches from Washington. 


Civil suits to recover more than $20,000,- 
000 alleged by the Government to have 
been fraudulently expended in the con- 
struction of camps Upton, Jackson, 
Sherman, and Funston are instituted 
by the Department of Justice against 
the contractors who were in charge of 
each project. 


November 26.—lInternal revenue collec- 
tions during the fiscal year 1922 
amounted to $3,197,451,083, compared 
with $4,595,357,061.95 in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, a decrease of 
$1,397 ,905,978.95, or 30 per cent., the 
Internal Revenue Bureau announces. 


Earth tremors severe enough to break 
windows, shake buildings and rattle 
dishes are felt in St. Louis, southern 
Illinois, western Indiana, and western 
Kentueky 

The total number of prisoners in Federal 
penal institutions on June 30 last were 
6,395, as compared with 5,268 on June 
30, 1921, the increase being due, it is 
said, to the large number of prisoners 
received for violation of the anti- 
nareotic, postal and counterfeiting laws 
and of the motor vehicle theft act. 


November 27.—The Liberian Loan bill, 
part of the Administration program for 
the extra session of Congress, is sent 
back to the Finance Committee, by a 
vote of 42 to 33. 

Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, de- 
mands of Attorney-General Daugherty 
an investigation of the Ku Klux Klan 
and suggests that President Harding 
issue a proclamation calling upon the 
Klan to disband. 





New Russian Peril.—At a Communist 
meeting in Russia the name of Ivan 
Ivanovitech Petrovitch was called. The 
presiding commissar asked for his real 
name. Petrovitch replied: “‘Ivan Ivano- 
viteh Petrovitch.”” The commissar im- 
patiently repeated, “I want your real 
hame, your Jewish name.” And when 
Ivan insisted that he was a Russian, the 
commissar remarked, ‘Those Russians are 
getting into everything.”—The Jewish 
Tribune (New York). 





Unprepared.—‘‘Comin’ to the church 
meetin’ to-night, Rastus?” 

“"Fraid not, Sam. Ole woman took ma 
tazor down to the Ladies’ Club Sociable.” 


~Harvard Lampoon. 


| 
| 


| 
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BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 


TRATES SEARS ES TRE POSSE PVT st UR NRO REE 


Men seek the deciding ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ of the analytical chem- 
ist because his conclusions are based on facts—facts which he 
is best equipped to gather—best qualified to weigh and judge. 


When you come to The National City 
Company for bonds you come to an 
organization with resources enabling it 
to gather and weigh carefully the essential 
facts back of every bond it recommends. 


At any one of our offices in ‘more than 50 
leading cities you will find a cordial wel- 
come by men who are constantly studying 
investment problems—and who will gladly 
help you select high-grade bonds. 


These experienced men are well qualified 
to analyze your present holdings, and may 
be able to suggest advantageous changes. 


Regardless of the size of your investment 
account, we invite you to come and see 
us, or to write for our Current List of 
Bonds of liberal yield. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices i: more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


ACCEPTANCES 


“Ves” or “No” to a Bond? 
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Fine Medium, 
Stub and 
Ball pointed 





Spencerian 
Personal Steel Pens 


The smoothness and ease of 
writing with Spencerian Personal 
Steel Pens are beyond compare 
because there is, among the many 
styles, one that fits your hand ex- 
actly—that adapts itself to your 
style of writing. 


We want you to know of the 
fine writing qualities and long life 
of Spencerian Steel Pens. Send 
10 cents for ten different sample 
pens and that fascinating 32-page 
book, “What Your Hand Writ- 
ing Reveals.” Thenpick your style. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 





349 Broadway New York City 

















THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Stan Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications, 











“R. P.,” North Cohocton, N. Y.—‘I want to 
express to you my surprize that the Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, in advertising its Standard 
Dictionary in cars at the present time, should 
put down as a solecism the use of the word cheque, 
and specify that no American should use anything 
but check. The idea is ey A that any one spell- 
ing the word as is mentioned is following a British 
standard to an unpatriotic extent. According to 

understanding these two words are not synon- 
ymous. We have door che ks, check reins on horses, 
and various other uses of the word check which 
have nothing to do with a written order for the 
yment of money, whereas the word cheque 
S only to do with such an order. 

“Your position is not only amazing but stultify- 
ing. 1 quote from Webster's International Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company, Springfield, Mass., 1922: ‘To 
pone or interfere; . . . to make a sharp stop; 

pause; . . . to act as a curb or restraint.’ And 
H little farther on: ‘To draw a check, as upon a 
banker. Collog. S.’ While under cheque ap- 
pears: ‘A counterfoil, etc., a written order, etc. 
with no other definition whatever. The above 
quotations prove m point that in common 
American usage of the present day, the words 
cheque and check are not synonymous.” 


In his “Dictionary of Philosophy" Voltaire 
tells us that the progress of rivers to the ocean is 
not so rapid as that of man toerror. In Middle 
English this word was spelt chek. Robert of 
Brunne used this spe lling in his translation of 
Peter Langtoft’s ‘“‘Chronicle’’ made in 1335. 
The English'spelling check, from Geoffrey Chaucer’: 
time (1360-1400), when it was written checke, 
was modified only by the dropping of the final 
“e” until the year 1823, when Galt, a writer on 
“Entail,”’ introduced the corruption cheque, a form 
for which there is neither rime nor reason. The 
American spelling has been check since the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The car-card advertisement referred to by 
“R. P.” advises its readers to ‘Be an American. 
Use the correct American words and spellings as 
they are fully recorded in Funk & Wagnails 
New Standard Dictionary.’" Nothing could be 
more direct; no advice could be more sound. 

The word check is more than 562 years old. 
The spelling cheque, an innovation of an illiterate 
person, has been in use in England just 99 years. 
The contention that cheque is not synonymous with 
check is absurd—cheque is an English misspelling 
of check. 

The Oxford English Dictionary (volume ii, 
page 320) says: “Cheque is a differentiated 
spelling of check which is in use, especially in the 
United States.’’ In support of this statement it 
quotes the following: Jonnson, “ Dictionary of 
the English Language’”’ (1755): ‘“‘Check. The cor- 
respondent cipher of a bank bill."" Barctay, 
“Dictionary of the English Language’ (1774- 
1782): “Check. A counter cipher of a bank bill; 
an account kept privately to examine that which 
is kept with a bank."’ Topp, “‘ Dictionary” (1818): 
“‘Check. The corresponding cipher of a bank bill. 
This word is often corruptly used of the draft itself 
of the person on his bank.” 

With the meaning, “‘an order on a banker writ- 
ten on a printed form that has a counterfoil and 
requiring him on presentation to pay a sum of 
money to bearer,” check is more than 200 years old. 
With the meaning of “‘restraint upon action or 
conduct by a supervising or controlling power,” 
the word is 357 years old. With the sense of 
“‘one who or that which checks or acts as a stop 
or restraint, as in the arts, mechanics, or trades," 
the word is 275 years old. Whether spelled 
cheque or check, the fact remains that the piece of 
paper used and termed a draft is a check upon the 
amount of money credited to the account of a 
depositor in a bank against which it is checked 
when the auditor strikes a balance. 

Funx & WaGnatis New Stranparp Dicrtion- 
ARY, copyrighted 1922, under check gives the 
following: “3. Com. An order, in writing, upon 
a bank or banker for the payment of a designated 
amount of money to some designated person or 
order. In this sense written also cheque, common- 
ly soin England. A check differs from an ordinary 
bill of exchange in that (1) it is due only on pre- 
sentation; (2) it is payable on demand. Undue 
delay in presenting a check discharges the drawer 
only to the amount of the actual damage that he 
can prove he has suffered thereby. Death 
rescinds the authority of the bank to honor his 
signature."’ So did the earlier editions. 

Shakespeare reminds us that “Old fools are 
babes again, and must be used with checks as 
flatteries’’ in ‘‘King Lear,’’ but he spells it check 
Again, in ‘‘Cymbeline’’: ‘This life is nobler than 
attending for a check."" The Bard of Avon does 








36 Old World Cities on the 
Gates Tour 


that takes you to Paris, London 
and the Mediterranean 


From 30 to 90 days of delightful European travel 
visiting the capitals, ancient cities and museums 
of fame and history, under experienced and com- 
petent guidance. ‘Unusual travel opportunity 
for those interested in seeing at moderate cost 
all that the Old World offers. 

Gates European Tours $425 and up 

Since 1892 Gates Tours have been planned with 
the idea of giving their patrons comfort com- 
bined witheconomy. Last year over 500 people 
took Gates Tours to Europe and proved this to 
their enthusiastic satisfaction. 
Let us send you complete information about 
Gates Tours to Europe next summer. Apply 
direct or to Raymond-Whitcomb Company, 
General Agents in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Kansas City, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Toledo. Write for 
Booklet “‘D-1.” 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 


World Travel at Moderate Cost 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London—Paris— Rome 


Clark’s Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Jan. 22nd and Feb. 3rd, 1923; 120 days $1000 up; 
65 days $600 up. Write for programs. 


FRANK C. CLARK, 401 Times Building, New York 
The Ideal Winter Resort 
PRINCESS HOTEL 


BERMUDA 


5 to May 1. Directly on the Harbor. Accommo- 
Sates Foo. Grill Room. Tiled Swimming Pool, Golt 
Tennis, Yachting. ete 
Direction of L. A. TW OROGER co. 
Reached by steamers of Furness perevada Line 

and Royal Mail Steam Packet ¢ 

















ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
“THE SUNSHINE CITY’’ 

Where the sunshine is in as well as overhead 

and where you wiil find friendliness on every hand. lowers, 

truits, bir ocean breezes all year. 

The one place where all recreations are enjoyed out-of-doors— 
olf, fishing, yachting, swimming, hunting, roque, quoits, 
»wling, bali, motoring. Splendid causenedations to suit 

everyone. 

Write for our beautifully Illustrated booklet. 
information on request. Address 


Any 
B. D. Lawrence, Chamber of Commerce, St. Petersburg, Fla. 





















Come to Jacksonville, Florida 


for your winter holiday. No snow, 
no ice. Balmy air, glorious sun- 
shine, mellow moonlight. 


Outdoor Sports All Winter Long 

. tennis, motoring, hunt- 

ing, fishing, sailing—and the 

attractions of a cosmopolitan 
city. Write for booklet, 

City Advertising Department 

fen 11-K, City:Hall, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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“ ASK for slelaiie.e 
The ORIGINAL 
\ Malted Milk 
Invalids 


' Cont 
Children 


The Original Food- -Drink for AllAges. Quick 
Lunch at Home, Office & Fountains. Rich 
Milk, Malted Grain Extract in Powder & 
Tablet forms. Nourishing—No cooking. 


sa Avoid Imitations & Substitutes 


Safe 
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For Infants, 
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not recognize cheque at all, and he wrote as late 
as 1613. 

Among earlier American scholars Noah Webster 
ranked high as a lexicographer. In his ‘‘ American 
Dictionary of the English Language,”’ published 
in 1828, he defined check as: ‘‘ An order for money, 
drawn on a banker or on the cashier of a bank, 
payable to the bearer.”” This definition has been 
printed in practically every issue of the diction- 
aries bearing his name, under check to the present 
day. Joseph Worcester, the most conservative 
of American lexicographers, in his dictionary 
gave as definition 6 of check: ‘‘ An order for money 
on a bank or banker, generally payable to bearer "’ 
(see page 230, column 3). Modern American dic- 
tionaries merely record cheque and refer the con- 
sultant to the form check for the definition. In 
column 1 of page 376 of Webster's “ New Inter- 
national Dictionary,’’ dated 1922, one finds under 
check, *‘ A written order directing a bank or banker 
to pay money as therein stated; a bill of ex- 
change drawn on a banker payable on demand. 

. The chief peculiarities distinguishing a check 
from the ordinary bill of exchange are that it 
is drawn on a banker, is not due till presented, 
is payable without grace, and the drawer is dis- 
charged by laches in presenting only to the extent 
of his actual provable damage.” 

As other meanings of the word the same 
authority gives under definition 6: ‘‘ Whatever 
or whoever arrests progress, or limits action, as a 
mechanical device so acting; an obstacle, guard, 
restraint, or rebuff,”’ and definition 7(d), “‘ Short for 
checkrein.”” These definitions show that, not- 
withstanding the sense, in American usage there 
is only one spelling—check. 

- P.”’ has striven to prove with a verb what 
he claims for a noun in each instance, and does 
not understand that when a dictionary uses the 
spelling check in its definitions, this spelling is the 
spelling sanctioned by correct usage in the country 
where the dictionary is published. If “R. P.” 
doubts this, let him look at his United States 
Internal Revenue Service Individual Income Tax 
Return, and read what he will find on the first 
page: ‘‘Checks and drafts will be accepted only 
if payable at par at your Collector's office.” 
And if this be not sufficient, let him turn to his 
New York State Income Tax Return on page 1 
of which he will find: ‘‘The tax must be paid in 
full on filing return. Make checks, or money 
orders, payable to State Tax Commission.” 


“Ww. V. L..”" New York N. Y.—* To decide an 
argument, please tell me the correct form of the 
French for ‘at once,’ ‘immediately.’ A_ claims 
it is toute suite, TPP as if written in English 
‘toot sweet’; B says A is wrong and that the 
correct form is tout de suite. Which one of us is 
right?"’ 

B is right, for the French idiom is tout de suite 
and means “without delay."" Commenting on 
the phrase Claude Augé, in the “Nouveau 
Larousse Illustré, Dictionnaire Universel Ency- 
clopédique,"’ vol. 7, p. 852, says: ‘* Tout de suite. 
Sans délai: Il faut que les enfants obéissent tout 
de suite. (C'est une faute de dire de suite pour tout 
de suite)."’ 

It is an error to contract the phrase to “tout 
suite,” and altho some Frenchmen contract it to 
“de suite’’—a practise which Augé condemns as 
erroneous—none ever contract it to “tout suite’’; 
but the de is sometimes obscured (altho not sup- 
pressed) in rapid speech. To omit it in writing 
would be to display one’s ignorance. 


“J. A. E.,"" Alamosa, Colo.—‘ Where is Salton 
Sea situated?” 

Salton Sea is situated in the central northern 
part of San Diego county, California. It was 
formed by the action of the Colorado River in 
breaking through its bounds, and flooding an area 
of about 470 square miles to a maximum depth of 
93 feet before the flood was stopped. The bottom 
of the Salton Sea is 280 feet below sea-level. 

Tan W. H.,’’ Macon, Miss.—‘* Who was Koloman 
za! 

Koloman Tisza was a Hungarian statesman, 
bern in 1830; died in 1902. Born at Borosjeno 
in the county of Bihar, he became a member of 
the Hungarian parliament in 1861, and in 1875 
founded a new parliamentary party, composed of 
the followers of Deak and then became prime 
minister, a post which he held for 14 years. He 
Was, second to Deak, Hungary’s most successful 
Statesman. He was the father of Count Stephen 
Tisza, Hungarian premier, 1913-1917. Consult 
the English Review of Reviews for May, 1902, for 
further data upon Tisza and his work. 


“D. J. D.,” St. Marys, Pa.—‘‘ What is a Biscuit 
Tortoni, and how did the term originate?” 
Biscuit Tortoni is the name of a preparation of 
coated with almond dust and served in 
stiff paper cups. Tortoni is the name of the chef 
Who devised it. 
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NE of our customers 
in the South recently 
had demonstrated to him 
the value of a banking con- 
nection through which he 
could obtain adequate credit 


and service. 


He had made a shipment of 
cotton to a Liverpool firm. 
On its arrival, a certain pro- 
portion was not accepted by 
the consignee. Its disposi- 
tion now became a problem 


to the exporter. 


Through our New York 
Office we extended the ship- 
per credit with which to re- 
pay the British firm for the 
unaccepted cotton. Through 


NEW YORK 
LIVERPOOL 








LONDON 
HAVRE 





A Cotton Shipment 
and 
Banking Service 


our Liverpool Office we ar- 
ranged sale of the cotton on 
a basis satisfactory to our 
customer, and attended to 
the collection of the pro- 
ceeds for him. 


This Company finances a 
large volume of American 
It has de- 


veloped a service which is of 


cotton ex ports. 


genuine value, not only in 
routine matters, but in such 
emergencies as the forego- 
ing, which are inevitable 
from time to time. 


Similarly, manufacturers 
and merchants in practically 
every line find our service 
an asset in their business. 


We shall be pleased to discuss in detail with 
you the exceptionally broad facilities which 
an account with us places at your command. 


BRUSSELS 
ANTWERP 


PARIS 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
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Some of the Hundreds of High Class 
Theaters Now Showing the New 
Literary Digest Screen Novelty 


“FUN FROM 


The Eastman, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mark Strand, aeany 
MeVicker’ .. _— 

TT * heaters, Washington, 


Ot ect Pe 
lympic, Pit 
Aldine, Philadelphia, Pa 


Colonial x een -~ 
Wee Wiles Wimineton Del. 
Eas' 


. Cle Ohio. 
Wizard & Strand, Baltimore, Md. Strand, 
Colonial, Richmond, Va. 
Grandby, Norfolk, Va. Strand, Birmi: 
7 Jackson, Mich. Strand, Lynn, 
it, Bay ee Mich. 
Felice Keleoenss Mich. Poli Theatres, W 


Washington, Boston, Mass. 
Modern-Beacon, Boston, Mass. 
Strand, Providence, R. L 
Bellview, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Rialto, Rochester, N. Y. 
Eckel, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Avon, Utica, N. Y. 

Olympie, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Orpheum, Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 


Majestis’ Fc gan, Mich. 
Auditorium, Spokane, Wash. 


nd, San Francisco, Calif. 


way, —~_— Mass. 


THE PRESS” 


Lagoon, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lyceum, Duluth, _— 
American, Troy, N. Y 

Strand, Hartford, Conn. 
Lynn, White Plains, N. Y. 
Rialto, Waterbury, Conn. 
Regent, Elizabeth, N. J. 

U.S Lag te Paterson, J- 


Liberty, Renee City, ys 

People's, Beaumont, Tex. 

ig Little Rock, Ark 
aco, Tex. 


Grin, Galveston, Tex. 





ton, Pa. 
Palace. Jacksonville, Fla. 
ham, Ala. 


Ruska ito, Phoenix, Ariz 
Capitol, Springfield, Mass. 
Pantages Theaters, West Coast. 
Del Monte, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rialto, Newark, N. J. 
Alamo, Louisville, Ky. 
: Apollo, Indianapolis, “in. 
Colorado, Denver, Col 
Allen Mall Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Valentine, Canton, Ohio. 
Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
Granda, San Francisco, Calif. 


Jorcest. ~, Mass. 


The Hill circuit of Theaters of No. & So. Carolina; Entire Lubliner & Trinz Circuit, 


Chicago, IIL; 


Ascher Bros. Circuit, Chicago, IIL; 


S. A. Lynch, Southern. Enterprises. 


“FUN from the PRESS”’ 


The Literary Digest, Producers W. W. Hodkinson Corporation, Distributors 











t is fresh from the press and is a 
work of exceptional magnificence, em- 
bracing a complete and interesting sur- 
vey of the gradual development of 
porcelain making and decorating from 
the earliest Chinese productions 200 years 
before the Christian era down to the 
present day. The work is in two sump- 
tuous volumes, illumined with 32 exqui- 


books on porcelain 


the subject. 








354-360 Fourth Avenue 


New Pictures of Precious Porcelain 


The most beautiful, the most authoritative and the most instructive 
work of its class ever published for the benefit of the student and 
the collector of porcelain is entitled 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF PORCELAIN 


By Wm. Barton, M. A., F. C. S. 


sitely colored illustrations and 80 fine 
photographic reproductions of the most 
famous porcelain art specimens in mu- 
seum collections of China, Korea, Japan, 
Persia, and the several countries of 
Europe. The text of the book also em- 
braces reproductions, in facsimile, of 
work connected with various periods and 
porcelain factories. 


Mr. Burton, author of this standard work, has written other 


is well acquainted with porcelain factories 


and porcelain makers of Europe. He has devoted years to the 
study of porcelain and is perhaps the greatest living authority on 
This book will be a valuable and artistic addition to 
the library of every porcelain connoisseur, and will prove to be a 
standard work of reference for facts relating to porcelain and 
illustrations of the world’s choicest collections of it. 

Royal 8 vo. size, 459 pages, splendidly bound in light blue cloth 
with gilt lettering and decorations. 

Write for further particulars and description 


Price for the two volumes $30, nel; delivery charges east 
of Mississippi river, 38c., west, 63c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Publishers 
New York 

















THE SPICE OF LIFE 











Bad Any Time.—Dap—‘‘Son, there's 
nothing worse than to be old and broken.” 

Youne Horpre.tess—‘Yes, father—to be 
young and broke.’’— Punch Boul. 





His Own Fault.—Hvussy—‘“‘You’re three- 
quarters of an hour late. What do you 
mean keeping me standing around like a 
fool?” 

Tue Wire—“I can’t help the way you 
stand.’’—Chaparrai. 





Duck vs. Music.— Mrs. J M has 
decided not to announce any more pro- 
grams by the choir of the Congregational 
Church until the duck season is over. How- 
ever there will always be good music by 
some members of the choir Sunday evening. 
Region (Baudette, Minn.). 














More Light.—In reply to a query of the 
National Cyclists’ Union as to his views on 
rear lamps for cyclists, Mr. C. B. Fry, who 
is standing as an Independent Liberal can- 
didate for Brighton, has written: 

“Tt seems to me that if cyclists are re- 
quired to have back lights, so also ought 
cows and horses and donkeys.” Why not? 
—Pall Mall Gazette (London). 





On Their Way.—‘‘We may as well give 
up trying to get into society,” said Newrich 
in discouragement. “The barrier is insur- 
mountable.” 

‘‘Nonsense!”” returned Mrs. 
“We'll get over it in time.” 

“What! have we wings?’ he expostu- 
lated. 

“No, but our money has,” said his wife. 
—Western Christian Advocate (Cincinnati). 


Newrich. 





Carfare.—For hours they had been to- 
gether on her front porch. The moon cast 
its tender gleam down on the young and 
handsome couple who sat strangely far 


apart. Hesighed. She sighed. Finally: 
“TI wish I had money, dear,” he said. 
I'd travel.” 


Impulsively, she slipt her hand into his; 
then, rising swiftly, she sped in the house. 

Aghast, he looked at his hand. In his 
palm lay a nickel.— Lampoon. 





Helpful Wind.—While on his recent 
visit to this country Marshal Foch made a 
witty reply to a man who, when one of the 
guests at a dinner party in Denver, given 
by a party of Americans, took exception to 
French politeness. ‘There is nothing in it 
but wind,” he said with questionable taste. 
“Neither is there anything but wind in a 
pneumatic tire,’’ retorted the gallant 
Marshal, “‘yet it eases the jolts along life’s 
highway wonderfully.’”’—T'he Argonaut. 





A False Note.—A British tar, home on 
leave and celebrating the occasion, had got 
himself into a dilemma. He had hired a 
taxi, only to discover when approaching his 
destination that he was penniless. He had 
dined and wined, not wisely, but too well. 
But the British navy is a training-school of 
resourcefulness. He caught up the speak- 
ing tube, shouted “‘Stop!’’ and jumped out. 
“T just want to pop into this tobacconist’s 
and get some matches,”’ he explained to the 
driver. “I’ve dropt a pound note some- 
where in the cab and can’t find it in the 
dark.” He entered the tobacconist’s, and 
as he did so the cab and its driver vanished 
into the night, as he had anticipated.— The 
Argonaut. 
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NO MONEY DOWN 





Speedster Model, 
landsomest, finest and most portest standard typewriter 


Here is the newest Oliver—the 


we ever built. spe triumph of 
facturing. We don’t 
that you send for it and try i 
easy and quiet is its action. Note the coun we 
ments and refinements that feature it. acs is te | ‘astest 
typewriter we ever built. No human hand can write fast 
enough to tax its speed. And we offer you Ron Tp Se 
oie the lowest > ona 4 ipemnamaiand 


ears of typewriter manu- 


writer for to try out in your own home or office. 
if you are delighted with it you can pay dor hon cony terme, 
alittle each month. If not, return it at our expense. 
take all the risk. You are under no . Write for 
our FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
— ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
The Oliver Lae Company, 
Chie Oliver writer Building, | 
0 Fisnne cond we we iy payment erin a tr. vans 
| on the new OLIVER Speedster. = " { 
! ishtddcchamenedd hens thnreneeede supabinaiaesienes | 
Sines secpodacatensensiepactescdévensosuger teakkadmas 
Se eeine crore the RN eC RRP | 








TELL TOMORROW'S 


White's Weather Prophet fore- WwW th 

casts the weather 8 to 24 hours eather 
in advance. Nota toy but a 
scientifically constructed instrument work - 
% ing automatically. Handsome, reliabi 
and everlasting. 

An Ideal Xmas Gift 
Made doubly interesting by the little fig- 
% ures of the Peasant and his good wife, 

















7%; fully guaranteed. Post- 
paid to any address in U. S. 
or Canada = receipt Shesvae 





DAVID WHITE, Dept. aso, 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis.) 


Dio‘ 5 pe fcr ia ar = #15 
escribit he 
SENSITON E' Long ne. Down 


Armstrong Regenerative Radio $1 
Receiving Set, which we sell, complete 
with batteries, tubes, head set and aerial Month 
—all ready to listen to concerts—on easy 
payments. Enjoy the cman of radio while 
paying for a Sensitone. 














Harold R. Wakem & Co, 833 Washington Bivd., Chicago 
DNVENEORS should ite fo 
PATENTS. fr. Guide Books and RECORD 


OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing inven- 
tion. Send model or sketch of your invention for our 
Free opinion of its patentable nature. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
759 9th Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS * Who derive to secure parent shoutd 
for our guide 
TO GET YOUR PATEN: Se Send model or sketch and 
iption of your Aha De and we will give opinion of 
its patentable nature. 
RANDOLPH & 





& CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C, 











YOUR SPARE TIME 


IS YOUR FORTUNE 


pe & yor oun sien coda ee 
income independent of ar 
occupation. We need ee 
resentatives in every community 
to receive renewal orders and _o 
tain new subscriptions for THE 
LITERARY DIG - You earn 
iberal commissions from the very 
inning. You will not obligate 
yourself, or us, by making inquiry on 
the coupon below. Mail it DAY. 
THE LITERARY DIGEST, Dept. 140, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I assume no obligation in requesting 








that you send me the details of your spare-time 
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Skin Games.—‘‘Isn’t there some fable 
about the ass disguising himself with a lion 
skin?” 

“Yes, but now the colleges do the trick 
with a sheepskin.” — Washington Dirge. 





Luck.—“‘A motor truck smashed the 
baby carriage to smithereens, mum.” 


“Horrors! Was the baby hurt?‘ 
“You’re mighty lucky, mum. He was 
kidnaped only five minutes before.’’— Life. 





Logical.—_May (watching ball-game) 
‘Where do they keep the extra bases?” 

Ray—‘“‘What for?” 

May—‘Well, that man just stole third 
base.” — Dry Goods Economist (New York). 

Everybody Mistaken.—‘‘Jack and Emily 
are going to be married.” 

“Emily! I thought she was one of these 
modern girls who don’t believe in mar- 
riage.”” 

“So did Jack.”—The Harvard Lampoon. 








Another Blow.—STranGER (to office boy) 
—‘T wanna see the editor.” 

Orrice Boy—‘“‘What editor? We got all 
kinds of editors around this joint, nothin’ 
but editors; just like the Mexican army, all 
generals and no privates.””—Washington 
Times. 

Simple Directions.—Fair Visiror—‘Is 
there some place aboard where I can get a 
drink of water?” 

Tue Gos—‘‘Certainly, Miss. At the 
scuttlebutt, on the starboard side of the gun 





deck, ’midships, just for’rud of the dynamo 
hatch.”’—Judge. 

All Inducements.—‘“It’s got so these 
days,” complained a young man, ‘‘that you 


ean hardly get married unless you can 
show the girl two licenses.” 
“Two licenses?” exclaimed the friend. 
*“Yes—marriage and automobile.’’—La- 
dies’ Home Journal. 





His Ambition.—Dick’s parents are well- 
meaning but a trifle too strict, believing 
that ‘‘to spare the rod is to spoil the child.” 

When Dick was asked by a friend of the 
family what he would like to be when he 
grew up, he replied, readily, “‘An orphan.” 
—The Epworth Herald (Chicago). 





Faster than the Fastest.—OncueEsTRA 
DrumMMER—‘“I’m the fastest man in the 
world.” 

Vio.tinist—‘How’s that?” 

0. D.—‘Time flies, doesn’t it?” 

V.—‘‘So they say.” 

0. D.— ‘Well, I beat time.’’—Chaparral. 





His Part.—The dean was exceedingly 
angry. ‘So you confess that this unfortu- 
nate young man was carried to the pond 
and drenched? Now, what part did you 
take in this disgraceful affair?” 

“The right leg, sir,’”’ answered the sopho- 
more meekly.—Johns Hopkins Black and 
Blue Jay. 





Horrible Example.—Orville Wright, at 
a dinner in Dayton, was reproached for not 
taking up the challenge of the Smithsonian 
Institute that it was Langley, not the 
Wrights, who was the first to fly. “The 
trouble with you, Orville,” said a banker, 
“is that you are too taciturn. You don’t 
assert yourself enough. You should press- 
agentize more.” 

“My dear friend,’’ Orville Wright an- 
swered, ‘‘the best talker and the worst flyer 
among the birds is the parrot.’’— Detroit 
Free Press. 





The gift j 


for men! 





RUBBERSET Shaving Brush, 
in its attractive satin-lined case, 
is about as successful a Christmas gift 
as you can choose for any man. It's 
the world’s standard shaving brush. 


Such a gift gives the daily monot- 
ony of shaving a real thrill of pleasure. 
The fine, full bristles work up a big, 
bubbling lather —a sensitive skin is 
soothed, ingrowing hairs are pre- 
vented. And every bristle is gripped 
everlastingly in hard rubber. 


The prices of Rubberset Shaving 
Brushesrangefrom 35c upto $25. And 
the de luxe satin-lined cases give just 
the extra touch of quality you want 
in a Christmas gift. All are backed by 
the unconditional guarantee —Rub- 
berset Brushes make good —or we 
will We are the largest makers of 
shaving brushes in the worid 








ALBRIGHT 


RUBBERSET 


_ the worlds standard 


SHAVING BRUSH 


MADE BY RUBBERSET COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 
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Exchange your War Savin gs Stamps 
for Treasury Savings Certificates 


At your At the At your 
Post Office U.S. Treasury Bank 


The United States Treasury offers an 
opportunity to renew your investment 


Your 1918 War Savings Stamps will become due January Ist. 


Take them now to your post office or your bank. Exchange them for 
Treasury Savings Certificates. 


If you have $25 in War Savings Stamps you can now obtain a $25 
Treasury Savings Certificate and $4.50 in cash. 

If you have $100 in War Savings Stamps you can now obtain a $100 
Treasury Savings Certificate and $18 in cash. 


If you have $1000 in War Savings Stamps you can now obtain a $1000 
Treasury Savings Certificate and two $100 Treasury Savings Certifi- 
cates and $16 in cash. 


Consult your bank or your postmaster 


Advantages to you in owning Treasury Savings Certificates 


Backed by the credit of the United States Government, 4 At present prices Treasury Savings Certificates earn 4 per 


l Treasury Savings Certificates are one of the soundest in- cent per year, compounded semi-annually, if held to ma- 
vestmerts in the world today. turity. Each certificate matures five years from date of issue. 
2 Issued in denominations within the reach of all. A $25 5 If cashed before maturity you receive 3. per cent simple 
Certificate costs you only $20.50, a $100 Certificate $82, interest. 
a $1 erti 20. 
$1000 Certificate $20 The certificates are exempt from normal Federal Income 


3 Each member of the family may buy up to $5000 maturity Tax, and from all State and local taxation (except estate 
value of any one series. and inheritance taxes). 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SAVINGS ei 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





























